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PREFACE. 


HIS  Edition  of  the  Satires  was  undertaken  at  the 


J-  request  of  the  Pitt  Press  Syndicate.  For  the  text,  I 
have  used  Keller  and  Holder’s  Editio  minor  (1878),  Holder’s 
Editio  maior  (1869),  and  Keller’s  Epilegomena  (1879).  Of 
Commentaries,  I  have  used,  more  than  any  other,  Orelli’s, 
revised  by  W.  Mewes  (1892),  but  I  have  also  turned 
constantly  to  those  of  H.  Schiitz  (1881),  A.  Kiessling 
(1884),  and  A.  Palmer  (1888).  I  have  referred  less  fre- 
quently  to  C.  Kirchner  (1854),  L.  F.  Heindorf  (as  edited 
by  D.  F.  Doederlein,  1859),  T.  H.  Fritzsche  (1875),  L.  Mulier 
(1891),  and  G.  T.  A.  Kriiger  (as  edited  by  G.  Krliger,  1897). 
I  considered  myself  debarred  from  using  Dean  WickhanVs 
recent  edition.  I  am  again  very  greatly  indebted  to  the 
vigilant  friendship  of  Dr  Postgate.  A  few  of  the  suggestions 
that  he  originally  made  for  my  benefit  are  discussed  by  him 
in  the  Classical  Review  for  this  month.  I  have  added  a 
reference  to  the  article  where  it  was  possible  to  do  so  at 
the  last  moment. 


JAMES  GOW. 


Nottingham, 

July,  1901. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


§  i.  Life  of  Horaee. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  life  of  Horaee  is  derived  chiefly  from 
his  own  works,  which  teem  with  allusions  to  his  past  history 
and  present  occupations.  A  few  minor  details  are  supplied 
either  by  the  scholiasts  or  by  a  brief  biography  of  the  poet 
which  is  found  in  some  MSS.  and  which  may  be  attributed 
with  certainty  to  Suetonius  (C.  Suetonius  Tranquillus,  flor. 
a.d.  150). 

Quintus  Horatius  Flaccus1  was  born  on  the  8th  of  December2 3 
B.C.  65 3  at  Venusia,  an  ancient  military  colony  situated  near 
Mt.  Voltur  and  the  river  Aufidus,  on  the  confines  of  Apulia  and 
Lucania4. 

Horace’s  father  was  a  freedman,  possibly  a  Greek  by  birth5 6. 

1  For  the  full  name  cf.  Snt.  11.  6.  37,  Carm.  IV.  6.  44,  Epod.  15.  12. 

2  For  the  month  cf.  Epist.  I.  20.  27.  The  day  is  supplied  by 
Suetonius. 

3  Horaee  names  the  year  by  the  consul  L.  Manlius  Torquatus,  Cann. 
III.  21.  1  ( nata  mecum  consule  Manlio)  and  Epod.  13.  6. 

4  For  Mt.  Voltur,  see  Carm.  III.  4.  10.  For  the  rest,  Cann.  IV.  9.  2 

( longe  sonantem  natus  ad  Aufidum),  Sat.  11.  1.  34,  35  (Lucanus  an 
Appulus  anceps  |  nam  Venusinus  arat  finem  sub  utrumque  colonus),  and 
Sal.  1.  6.  73  (where  the  Venusian  boys  are  said  to  be  magnis  e 
centurionibus  orti). 

6  Sat.  I.  6.  6  (me  libertino  patre  natum).  Horaee,  as  a  boy,  could 
write  Greek  verse  (Sat.  I.  10.  31 — 35),  but  he  calls  himself  Sabellus 
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By  profession,  he  was  a  tax-collector  or  debt-collector1,  perhaps 
also  a  dealer  in  salt-fish  ( salsamentarius ),  if  Suetonius  may  be 
trusted.  From  small  beginnings2,  he  seems  to  have  acquired 
some  fortune,  sufficient,  at  any  rate,  to  warrant  him  in  remov- 
ing  from  Venusia  to  Rome,  and  devoting  himself  to  his  son’s 
education3.  To  his  father’s  fond  and  judicious  care  of  him, 
during  his  school  days,  Horaee  more  than  once  bears  eloquent 
testimony4. 

At  Rome,  Horaee  was  put  to  an  expensive  school5,  kept  by 
a  crusty  old  grammarian,  L.  Orbilius  Pupillus,  nicknamed  ‘the 
flogger.’  Here  he  studied,  among  other  things,  the  early  Latin 
poets6  (such  as  Livius  Andronicus)  and  the  Iliad  of  Horaer7. 

From  school  Horaee  proceeded  (about  the  age  of  19,  no 
doubt)  to  the  university  of  Athens,  where  he  attended  the 
lectures  of  the  Academy8.  The  course  would  include  geometry, 
logic,  moral  philosophy  and  probably  also  rhetoric  or  literary 
criticism.  In  after  years,  Horaee  no  longer  adhered  to  the 

(Epp.  I.  16.  49)  and  Prof.  Sonnenschein  suggests  (Class.  Rev.  1897, 
p.  339)  that  the  father  was  a  Samnite,  enslaved  in  the  Social  War. 
It  is  not  known  how  the  father  acquired  the  nante  of  Horatius. 
According  to  usage,  Flaccus  (‘  flap-eared  ’)  would  have  been  his  slave- 
narae  and  Horatius  the  name  of  his  fornter  rnaster.  (See  Dict.  of 
Antiq.  3rd  ed.  s.  v.  Nomen.)  The  colony  of  Venusia  was  enrolled  in 
the  tribus  Horatia ,  and  the  father  may  have  been  a  slave  in  the  Service 
of  the  town. 

1  Sat.  I.  6.  86  (ut  fuit  ipse ,  coactor). 

4  Sat.  1.  6.  71  (macro  pauper  agello). 

3  Sat.  1.  6.  71 — 96,  esp.  81,  82  (ipse  mihi  custos  incorruptissimus 
omnes  \  circum  doctores  aderat). 

4  Besides  Sat.  1.  6,  see  also  Sat.  1.  4.  105  sqq. 

6  Sat.  1.  6.  76 — 80. 

0  Epist.  11.  1.  69 — 71  (non  equidem  insector  delendave  carmina 
Livi  |  esse  reor,  memini  quae  plagosum  mihi  parvo  \  Orbilium  dictare). 

7  Epist.  II.  2.  41,  42  (Romae  nutriri  mihi  contigit  atque  doceri  | 
iratus  Grais  quantum  nocuisset  Achilles ). 

8  Epist.  11.  2.  43 — 45  (adiecere  bonae  paullo  plus  artis  Athenae,  \ 
scilicet  ut  vellem  curvo  dinoscere  rectum  |  atque  inter  silvas  Academi 
quaerere  verum). 
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Academic  opinions  in  moral  philosophy,  but  professed  himself 
a  free  thinker  inclined  to  Epicureanism1. 

During  his  stay  at  Athens,  Horaee  made  the  acquaintance 
of  many  young  Romans  of  noble  birth2,  by  whom  apparently  he 
was  introduced,  in  September  B.c.  44,  to  M.  Junius  Brutus3, 
ihe  Liberator.  Brutus,  at  this  time,  was  passing  through 
Athens  on  his  way  to  the  province  of  Macedonia  which  had 
been  assigned  to  him  (as  propraetor)  by  Julius  Caesar  before 
his  murder.  (Cassius  meanwhile  was  proceeding  to  his  province, 
Syria.)  As  governor  of  Macedonia,  Brutus  was  collecting  an 
army,  partly  to  oppose  C.  Antonius,  who  claimed  the  province 
as  nominee  of  the  senate,  and  partly  to  combat  some  turbulent 
tribes  of  Thracians,  who  were  harassing  the  borders.  In  this 
army,  Horaee  received  the  appointment  of  military  tribune4 *. 
He  marched  with  the  troops  through  Macedonia  and  Thrace, 
crossed  the  Hellespont,  saw  a  good  deal  of  Asia  Minor6  and 
returned  with  the  combined  forces  of  Brutus  and  Cassius  to  the 
field  of  Philippi  (Nov.  B.C.  42).  In  the  first  battle  at  this  place, 
Brutus  was  victorious  ;  in  the  second  (twenty  days  later)  he 
was  defeated,  and  Horaee  fled6,  never  to  bear  arms  again. 

1  Epist.  I.  1.  14  ( nullius  addictus  iurare  in  verba  magistri ),  and 
Epist.  1.  4.  16  ( Epicuri  de  grege  porcum ).  Cf.  also  Carm.  I.  34.  1 — 5. 

2  Some  of  them  are  named  in  Sai.  1.  10.  81 — 87. 

3  Plutarch,  Brutus,  24. 

4  Sat.  I.  6.  48  ( quod  mihi  pareret  legio  Roniana  tribuno).  The 

statement  here  is  doubtless  an  exaggeration,  for  there  should  have  been 
six  tribunes  to  the  legion. 

6  It  is  ciear  that  Horaee  was  at  Clazomenae  and  saw  the  trial 
described  in  Sat.  1.  7.  The  rest  of  his  campaigning,  before  Philippi,  is 
mere  matter  of  inference.  He  speaks  of  Thrace  in  winter  (e.g.  Carm.  I. 
37.  20)  and  of  the  Hellespont  [Epist.  I.  3.  4)  as  if  he  had  seen  them,  and 
he  addresses  a  friend  [Carm.  11.  7.  1,  2)  as  ‘O  saepe  mecum  tempus 
in  ultimum  |  deducte  Bruto  militiae  duce.' 

6  Carm.  11.  7.  9,  10  [tecum  Philippos  et  celerem  fugam  |  sensi, 
relicta  non  bene  parmula).  Cf.  also  Carm.  m.  4.  26.  In  Epod.  1.  16 
(written  ten  years  later  than  Philippi)  he  describes  himself  as  imbellis 
ac  firmus  parum. 
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Soon  after  the  battle,  Horaee  appears  to  have  obtained  a 
pardon  from  Octavianus  and  leave  to  return  to  Rome.  He 
seems  to  have  travelled  nearly  ali  the  way  by  sea  and  suffered 
shipwreck,  or  came  near  it,  at  Mons  Palinurus  on  the  Lucanian 
coast1.  His  father  was  by  this  time  dead,  and  when  he  reached 
Rome,  he  found  himself  penniless2.  It  is  said  that  he  managed 
to  procure  a  situation  as  clerk  in  some  department  of  the  public 
treasury3  and  that  he  held  this  office  for  about  four  years 
(b.c.  41 — 37).  Horaee  himself  says  that  poverty  drove  him  to 
making  verses2,  but  it  is  unlikely  that  he  found  poetry  a  source 
of  income.  More  probably  he  had  introductions  to  some 
conservative  (i.e.  republican)  coteries,  and  used  his  literary 
talents  to  make  himself  welcome,  in  spite  of  his  poverty.  No 
other  society  would  have  received  with  favour,  at  that  time, 
such  denunciations  of  civil  war  as  Epodes  7  and  16,  two  of 
Horace’s  earliest  pieces. 

The  compositions  of  Horaee  at  this  period  were  undoubtedly 
either  satires  in  the  manner  of  Lucilius  (died  B.C.  103),  or 
iambic  epodes,  mostly  satirical,  in  the  manner  of  Archilochus 
of  Paros4 *  (flor.  B.c.  700).  Through  these,  probably,  he  obtained 
the  acquaintance  of  L.  Varius  and  Vergil,  who  became  his  fast 
friends  and  introduced  him  to  Maecenas6.  Some  nine  months 


1  Carm.  ni.  4.  28  and  27.  18. 

8  Epist.  II.  2.  49 — 52  ( unde  simul  primum  me  dimisere  Philippi ,  | 
decisis  humilem  pennis  inopemque  paterni  \  et  laris  et  fundi  paupertas 
impulit  audax  \  ut  versus  facerem ). 

J  The  autliorities  are  Suetonius,  who  says  scriptum  quaestorium 
comparavit ,  and  the  scholiasts  to  Sai.  11.  6.  36. 

Epist.  1.  19.  23,  24  ( Parios  ego  primus  iambos  \  ostendi  Latio'). 

1  he  oldest  of  the  published  works  is  Sat.  I.  7,  which  seems  to  have- 
been  written  in  B.c.  43  or  early  in  42.  Epode  16  seems  to  have  been 
written  on  hearing  the  news  of  the  capture  of  Perusia,  B.c.  40.  Sat.  I. 

2  and  4  were  written  before  Horaee  became  intimate  with  Maecenas. 

Epode  7  is  assigned  to  b.c.  36. 

Sat.  1.  6.  54,  55  [optimus  olim  |  Vergilius,  post  hunc  Varius  dixere 

quid  essem). 
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afterwards  (b.c.  38)1  Maecenas  invited  him  to  join  his  circle, 
and  Horace’s  fortune  was  made. 

C.  Cilnius  Maecenas  was  now  and  for  long  afterwards  the 
right-hand  man  of  Octavianus  in  ali  civil  affairs.  He  was  very 
rich,  very  fond  of  literary  society,  and  very  generous  to  literary 
men.  His  patronage  relieved  Horaee  from  poverty  and  from 
anxiety  about  his  social  position,  while  it  provided  the  necessary 
stimulus  to  a  poet  who  was  naturally  both  lazy  and  fastidious. 
The  subsequent  life  of  Horaee  has  only  a  few  prominent  inci- 
dents.  In  the  spring  of  B.c.  37  he  was  one  of  a  large  party 
who  accompanied  Maecenas  to  Brundisium2.  In  B.c.  35  he 
published  the  first  book  of  the  Satires.  Soon  afterwards 
Maecenas  gratified  his  dearest  wish  by  presenting  him  with  the 
small  estate  in  the  Sabine  district3,  to  which  so  many  loving 
allusions  are  made  in  Horace’s  works.  It  seems  to  have  been 
his  habit,  at  least  in  later  years,  to  spend  the  summer  and 
autumn  here4,  the  winter  at  Baiae  or  Velia  or  some  other  sea- 
side  resort,  and  only  the  spring  at  Rome5.  It  is  likely  that 
Horaee  was  present  as  a  spectator  at  the  battle  of  Actium  in 
B.C.  31 6.  In  B.C.  30  or  29  he  published  the  second  book  of  the 
Satires  and,  about  the  same  time,  the  Epodes.  About  B.c.  23 
he  published  the  first  three  books  of  the  Odes  together. 

It  is  obvious,  in  these  works,  that  the  political  opinions  of 
Horaee  had  undergone  a  great  change  since  he  fought  for  the 
republic  at  Philippi.  By  B.c.  31  he  had  learnt  to  exuit  in  the 


1  Ibidem ,  61,62  ( revocas  nono  post  mense  iubesque  \  esse  in  amicorum 
numero).  The  year  is  fixed  by  Sal.  II.  6.  41,  42,  where  Horaee  says 
that  it  is  nearly  eight  years  since  Maecenas  me  coepit  habere  suorum  \  m 
numero.  This  satire  was  written  at  the  end  of  B.c.  31. 

2  The  journey  is  described  in  Sal.  I.  5. 

3  The  fullest  description  is  in  Epist.  1.  16.  The  estate  lay  in  the 
valley  of  the  Digentia,  north  of  Tibur. 

4  Epist.  I.  16.  15,  16  [hae  latebrae  dulces,  etiam ,  si  credis,  amoenae,  | 

incolumem  tibi  me  praestant  Septembribus  horis). 

6  Epist.  I.  7.  1 — 12. 

8  Epod.  1  and  9. 
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victory  at  Actium  and  to  hail  Caesar  as  the  saviour  of  society1. 
But  there  is  no  sign,  even  as  late  as  B.C.  20,  when  the  first  book 
of  Epistles  was  published,  that  Horaee  was  intimate  with  the 
emperor.  Augustus  was  perhaps  too  busy,  and  too  often 
absent  from  Rome2,  to  cultivate  the  poet’s  acquaintance.  But 
the  intimacy,  whenever  it  began3,  was  of  great  importance  to 
Horaee.  He  yielded  to  Augustus  what  he  had  refused  to 
Maecenas4,  and  resumed  the  writing  of  lyric  poetry,  which  he 
had  meant  to  abandon.  Thus  in  B.C.  17  he  wrote  the  Carmen 
Saem  lare  by  command,  and  about  B.C.  14  the  odes  Carm.  iv.  4 
and  14,  which  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  fourth  book.  Sueto¬ 
nius,  who  telis  us  this,  telis  us  also  that  Epist.  11.  1  was  written 
at  the  express  request  of  Augustus,  who  wished  his  name  to  be 
connected  with  a  composition  of  this  class5. 

The  Fourth  Book  of  the  Odes  was  published  about  B.C.  14, 
the  Second  Book  of  the  Epistles  about  B.C.  126.  It  is  observ- 
able  that  in  these  works  the  name  of  Maecenas  is  no  longer 
prominent.  The  first  Satire  of  the  first  book,  the  first  Epode, 
the  first  Ode,  the  first  Epistle  had  ali  been  addressed  to  him  in 

1  Epod.  9.  Carm.  I.  2  and  37. 

2  He  was  absent  from  Rome  B.C.  31  to  29  and  27  to  24:  was  very 
ili  in  23,  and  was  absent  again  B.c.  22 — 19  (October). 

3  Epist.  1.  9  shows  that  Horaee  had  some  acquaintance  with  Tiberius 
before  B.c.  20,  and  perhaps  Epist.  I.  13  shows  as  much  acquaintance 
with  Augustus. 

4  Epist.  1.  1. 

6  Suetonius  says,  “  scripta  quidem  eius  (Augustus)  usque  adeo  probavit 
mansuraque  perpetuo  opinatus  est,  ut  non  modo  saeculare  carmen 
componendum  iniunxerit,  sed  et  Vindelicam  victoriam  Tiberii  Drusique 
privignorum  suorum,  eumque  coegerit  propter  hoc  tribus  carminum 
libris  ex  longo  intervallo  quartum  addere :  post  sermones  vero  quosdam 
lectos  nullam  sui  mentionem  habitam  ita  sit  questus  ‘irasci  me  tibi 
scito,  quod  non  in  plerisque  eiusmodi  scriptis  mecum  potissimum  loquaris. 
An  veieris  ne  apud  posteros  infame  tibi  sit,  quod  videaris  familiaris 
nobis  esse  ?  Expressitque  eclogam  ad  se  cuius  initium  est :  ‘  Cum  tot 
sustineas,’  etc.” 

0  Ihe  date  of  the  Ars  Foetica  is  very  uncertain. 
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grateful  homage  for  his  kindness,  but  there  is  no  allusion  to 
him  in  the  later  publications  save  an  afifectionate  record  of  his 
birthday  in  Carm.  IV.  1 1.  It  is  known,  from  Tacitus  ( Anu . 
III.  30),  that  after  B.c.  20  there  was  a  coolness  between 
Maecenas  and  Augustus1.  It  is  ciear,  too,  from  Suetonius, 
that  Augustus  made  efforts  to  detach  Horaee  from  Maecenas, 
first  by  offering  him  a  secretaryship,  which  was  declined,  and 
afterwards  by  encouraging  him  to  familiarity  and  giving  him 
handsome  presents3.  One  may  imagine,  therefore,  that  Horaee 
was  in  an  awkward  and  unhappy  position.  He  was  not  easy 
with  Augustus  but  dared  not  offend  him,  and  perhaps  his 
compliance  with  the  emperor’s  commands  roused  some  jealousy 
in  Maecenas.  But  the  estrangement,  if  there  was  one,  between 
the  poet  and  his  patron  did  not  endure.  On  his  deathbed, 
Maecenas  wrote  to  Augustus  ‘Horati  Flacci,  ut  mei,  memor 
esto.’  He  died  early  in  B.c.  8,  and  Horaee  followed  him  to  the 
grave  in  the  same  year,  on  November  27th. 

Horaee  describes  himself,  in  B.c.  20,  as  ‘  short,  prematurely 
grey,  fond  of  the  sunshine,  quick-tempered  but  easily  appeased3.’ 
Some  account  of  his  daily  habits  in  Rome  and  in  the  country 

1  Augustus  had  an  intrigue  with  Maecenas’  wife,  Terentia,  but 
Tacitus  does  not  mention  this. 

2  The  following  extracts  from  Suetonius’  life  of  Horaee  will  suffice  : 
“Augustus  epistularum  quoque  officium  obtulit,  ut  hoc  ad  Maecenatem 
scripto  significat :  ‘  ante  ipse  sufficiebam  scribendis  epistulis  amicorum, 
nunc  occupatissimus  et  infirmus  Horatium  nostrum  a  te  cupio  abducere. 
Veniet  ergo  ab  ista  parasitica  mensa  ad  hanc  regiam,  et  nos  in  epistulis 
scribendis  adiuvabit.’  Ac  ne  recusanti  quidem  aut  succensuit  quicquam 
aut  amicitiam  suam  ingerere  desiit.  Exstant  epistulae  e  quibus  argumenti 
gratia  pauca  subieci :  ‘  sume  tibi  aliquid  iuris  apud  me,  tanquam  si 
convictor  mihi  fueris;  recte  enim  et  non  temere  feceris  quoniam  id  usus 
mihi  tecum  esse  volui,  si  per  valetudinem  tuam  fieri  possit.’. ..Praeterea 
saepe.. .homuncionem  lepidissimum  adpellat  unaque  et  altera  liberalitate 
locupletavit.”  Horaee  had,  in  his  later  years,  a  house  at  Tibur,  which 
was  stili  shown  in  Suetonius’  time.  This  is  supposed  to  have  been 
presented  to  him  by  Augustus. 

3  Epist.  1.  20.  24,  25  ( corporis  exigui ,  praecanum ,  solibus  apttim,  | 
irasci  celerem ,  tamen  ut  placabilis  essem). 
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is  given  in  Sat.  I.  6  and  II.  6.  He  suffered  from  dyspepsia  and 
gout  or  rheumatism,  which  caused  fits  of  despondency  ( Epist . 
I.  7  and  8).  Even  without  this  information  about  his  health,  we 
might  easily  infer  from  his  poems  that  he  was  not  a  man  of  a 
hearty  and  energetic  temperament. 

§  2.  Sat  ire. 

The  word  satura  or  satira  appears  to  have  meant  originally 
a  dish  of  many  ingredients,  such  as  a  hotch-potch  or  haggis  or 
Irish  stew.  The  same  name  was  applied,  metaphorically,  to 
a  law  which  contained  several  disconnected  provisions,  and 
doubtless  to  any  other  miscellany.  One  application  of  the  term 
is  especially  noteworthy.  In  very  ancient  times,  according  to 
Livy  (vil.  2)  satira  was  the  name  of  a  rustic  kind  of  drama,  in 
which  there  was  no  plot,  but  various  characters  conducted  an 
impromptu  dialogue  of  rude  banter,  such  as  that  which  Horaee 
describes  in  Sat.  I.  5.  Under  Etruscan  influence  some  elegance 
was  gradually  added  to  these  entertainments,  so  that  they  must 
have  resembled  a  performance  of  the  ‘nigger’  Minstrels,  with 
dialogue,  dances  and  topical  songs  ;  but  they  were  superseded 
when  Livius  Andronicus  (about  B.c.  240)  introduced  plays  with 
a  plot  {fabulae)  on  the  Greek  model.  After  this  time,  the  name 
satira  was  applied  to  written  compositions  touching  on  many 
subjects  in  a  medley  of  prose  and  verse,  or  of  verse  in  many 
metres  :  but  these  written  satirae  retained  traces  of  their  origin 
in  this,  that  they  usually  contained  dialogues  and  addresses  by 
the  author  to  an  imaginary  audience.  Ennius  (b.C.  239 — 169)  is 
known  to  have  written  such  satirae ,  with  dialog-ue  and  snatehes 
of  moral  philosophy  and  theories  of  the  universe,  as  may  be 
seen  in  the  extant  fragments  (collected  in  Postgate’s  Corpus, 
Vol.  I.). 

In  this  form,  as  a  medley  both  of  topies  and  styles,  satire  came 
into  the  hands  of  Lucilius  (about  B.c.  180 — 103),  who  gave  to  it 
that  tone  of  indignation  and  invective  which  is  nowadays  implied 
in  the  word  satire.  Quintilian,  indeed,  in  a  passage  where  he 
is  comparing  Roman  writing  with  Greek  (x.  1.  93),  says  satira 
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tota  tiostra  est,  as  if  Lucilius  was  not  influenced  by  any  Greek 
models.  But  Horaee  ( Sat .  i.  4.  6,  7)  declares  rnost  empha- 
tically  that  Lucilius  was  entirely  derived  from  the  old  Attic 
Comedy.  Elsewhere  ( Epp .  II.  2.  60)  Horaee  speaks  of  Bionei 
sermones ,  which  apparently  means  satires  in  the  style  of  Bion 
the  Borysthenite  (between  B.c.  350  and  250),  a  cynical  philo- 
sopher,  whose  writings,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  brief  extracts 
given  by  Diogenes  Laertius,  appear  to  have  comprised  both 
prose  and  verse,  and  whose  bitter  sarcasms  were  famous  in 
antiquity.  There  was  a  later  cynic  too,  one  Menippus  the 
Gadarene,  whose  writings  must  have  borne  some  resemblance 
to  the  satura.  It  is  unlikely  that  Lucilius,  in  an  age  of  imitation, 
did  not  take  something  from  Greek  literature,  but  it  is  possible 
that  both  Quintilian  and  Horaee  are  right  and  that,  while  the 
form  of  the  Lucilian  satire  was  Italian,  the  topies  and  the  tone 
of  it  were  suggested  by  Greek  writers.  However  this  may  be, 
Horaee  at  any  rate,  quite  as  much  as  Quintilian,  regarded 
Lucilius  as  the  founder  of  Roman  satire  and  professed  the 
greatest  obligations  to  him. 

The  prae-Lucilian  form  of  satire,  the  mere  garrulous  medley 
of  prose  and  verse  without  any  saeva  indignatio ,  found  later 
imitators  in  M.  Terentius  Varro,  the  learned  antiquary  (b.c. 
i  i  6 — 28),  who  published  a  series  of  scenes  of  Roman  life,  called 
Saturae  Menippeae  (after  the  Menippus  above-mentioned),  and  in 
one  Petronius  (probably  the  friend  of  Nero  who  died  a.d.  66)  of 
whose  Satyricon ,  describing  the  adventures  of  a  Greek  freedman, 
some  large  fragments  survive.  The  satire  of  invective,  such  as 
Lucilius  left  it,  was  attempted  by  Varro  Atacinus  (born  B.c.  82) 
and  others,  but  was  not  successfully  imitated  before  Horaee  (see 
Sat.  I.  10.  46)  though  it  is  plain  that  the  works  of  Lucilius  were 
highly  admired  in  Roman  literary  circles.  Horaee,  indeed, 
adopted  the  style  not  so  much  because  he  liked  it  as  because  it 
offered  him  his  best  chance  of  distinction  (see  Sat.  1.  10.  40 — 49). 
The  otlier  fields  of  literature  were  already  occupied,  he  says  : 
Fundanius  was  the  master  of  comedy,  Pollio  of  tragedy,  Varius 
of  the  epic,  Vergil  of  the  bucolic  ;  and  Horaee  took  to  satire 
because  no  other  writer  had  made  it  his  own.  But  he  was  not 
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content  to  be  a  mere  imitator,  and  was  in  fact  dissatisfied  with 
his  model  (see  Sat.  I.  io).  He  retained  from  Lucilius  the 
discursive  habit,  the  tendency  to  dialogue,  to  moral  preaching, 
to  anecdote  and  fable,  but  he  rejected  the  loose  forms  of  ancient 
satire  and  confined  himself  to  hexameters.  This  change  is 
characteristic  of  Horace’s  temperament.  He  worked  best  within 
rules  and  was,  in  all  things,  a  stickler  for  ‘  limits  ’  and  ‘  modera - 
tion.’  For  the  same  reason,  he  mitigated  the  fury  of  Lucilius 
and,  in  his  censures,  preferred  a  mild  ridicule  to  severity.  The 
difference  between  the  two  men  is  well  put  by  Persius  (i.  114), 
who  says  : 

secuit  Lucilius  uri  em, 

te,  Lupe,  te,  Muci :  et  genuinum  fregit  in  illis. 

Omne  uafer  uitium  ridenti  Flaccus  amico 
tangit  et  admissus  circum  pi'aecordia  ludit, 
callidus  excusso  populum  suspendere  naso. 

Horaee,  in  truth,  was  no  puritan  and  disliked  extremes  of  virtue, 
such  as  he  saw  in  some  Stoics,  as  much  as  he  disliked  extremes 
of  vice.  Extravagance  of  every  kind  was,  to  his  mind,  not 
wicked  but  foolish,  and  his  business  was  to  make  it  look  foolish. 
Hence  laughter,  and  not  denunciation,  was  his  weapon  :  ridicu¬ 
lum  acri,  he  says,  fortius  et  melius  magnas  plerumque  secat  res 
( Sat .  I.  10.  14,  15). 

To  the  persons  criticised,  however,  ridicule  is  probably 
more  disagreeable  than  invective,  which  makes  them  seem  im¬ 
portant,  and  Horaee  (see  Sat.  1.  4,  and  11.  1)  made  many  enemies. 
It  is  not  surprising  therefore  that  he  early  abandoned  a  style  of 
literature  which  threatened  to  disturb  his  comfort.  It  is  possible 
even  that,  in  his  later  years,  he  wished  to  disguise  the  fact  that 
he  had  written  satires  at  all,  for  whereas  he  appears  to  have 
callecl  these  compositions  satirae  at  the  time  when  he  was 
writing  them  (see  Ii.  1.  1,  6.  17),  he  alludes  to  them  in  his  other 
works  as  sermones  ( Epp .  1.  4.  1,  11.  1.  250,  2.  60). 

The  later  Roman  satirists,  Persius,  who  died  young  (a.d.  62), 
and  Juvenal  (about  a.d.  ioo),  reverted  to  the  scornful  denunciation 
of  Lucilius.  Of  modern  satirists,  the  French,  such  as  Regnier 
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and  Boileau,  incline  rather  to  the  method  of  Horaee ;  the  English, 
as  Dryden,  Swift,  Pope,  Johnson,  Churchill,  Young,  rather  to 
that  of  Juvenal. 


§  3.  Chronology  of  the  Satires. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  believing  that  ali  the  Satires  of 
Book  1  were  written  before  those  of  Book  11.  The  first  Book 
contains  no  allusion  to  any  passage  of  the  second,  but  the  second 
has  at  least  one  (ii.  1.  21  recalling  1.  8.  11)  to  the  first  Ali  the 
references  to  Horace’s  Sabine  farm,  the  possession  of  which  was 
an  intense  delight  to  him,  belong  to  Book  11.  (3,  6  and  7).  It 
would  appear,  from  I.  8,  that  Maecenas  had  merely  laid  out  his 
garden  on  the  Esquiline,  but  at  II.  3.  312  he  is  building  his 
house,  and  at  11.  6.  32  he  is  living  in  it.  Events  mentioned  in 
Book  1  to  which  a  date  can  be  assigned  (e.g.  Satires  5  and  7) 
are  ali  much  anterior  to  the  dated  events  mentioned  in  Book  11 
(e.g.  Agrippa:s  aedileship,  11.  3.  185).  Lastly,  the  second  Book 
shows  a  difference  in  style — a  marked  preference  for  dialogue 
rather  than  narrati  ve— which  may  reasonably  be  attributed  to 
the  greater  maturity  and  freedom  of  the  writer.  The  last  line 
of  I.  10  (i  puer  atque  meo  citus  haec  subscribe  libello')  suggests 
distinctly  that,  with  that  satire,  a  book  was  closed  and  ready  for 
publication.  It  is  therefore  inferred  that  Book  I  of  the  Satires 
was  published  separately  some  considerable  time  before  Book  11. 
The  date  of  publication  is  assigned  to  B.c.  35 — 34,  because 
Horaee  must  have  obtained  the  Sabine  farm  soon  after  that 
date.  He  certamly  possessed  it  in  December  B.c.  33  (cf.  11. 
3.  5,  185,  308). 

In  Book  11  the  latest  event  to  which  there  is  a  ciear  allusion 
is  (in  II.  6.  55)  Octavian’s  return  to  Italy  in  order  to  appease  the 
soldiers  disbanded  after  Actium.  This  was  early  in  B.C.  30,  and 
the  book  was  doubtless  published  about  the  end  of  that  year. 

It  is  plain,  however,  that  before  the  Satires  were  given  to  the 
booksellers,  each  composition  was  read,  when  it  was  finished,  to 
Maecenas  and  his  friends  and  became  known,  by  hearsay,  to  a 
larger  circle  (see  1.  4.  35 — 38,  73 — 74).  As  the  pieces,  when 
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published,  were  not  new  and  had  a  biographical  interest,  Horaee 
appears  to  have  arranged  them  mainly  in  chronological  order. 
At  least  there  are  some  signs  of  this,  and  none  of  any  other, 
arrangement.  Whenever  one  satire  is  demonstrably  earlier  in 
date  than  another,  the  earlier  is  placed,  in  the  Book,  before  the 
later.  Thus  I.  2  was  obviously  written  immediately,  but  I.  3  not 
so  soon,  after  the  death  of  Tigellius.  II.  3  is  dated,  by  intemal 
evidence,  B.c.  33  :  11.  6  belongs  to  B.c.  30.  I.  2.  27  is  quoted  in 
4.  92  :  I.  4  is  frequently  alluded  to  in  1.  10  :  11.  6.  60  is  recalled 
in  II.  7.  28,  and  there  is  no  instance  in  which  a  subsequent  satire 
is  quoted  in  a  preceding  satire.  There  are,  however,  some 
exceptions  to  the  chronological  order.  1.  7  appears  to  have  been 
written  in  B.C.  43  or  42,  before  the  battle  of  Philippi,  and  is 
perhaps  the  earliest  of  Horace’s  compositions.  It  may  be  that 
Horaee  laid  it  aside,  and  produced  it  years  after  apropos  to  some 
pun  that  occurred  in  conversation.  Sai.  I.  1  contains  no  indica- 
tion  of  its  date,  and  may  have  been  placed  at  the  beginning  of 
the  book  because  it  is  addressed  to  Maecenas  and  contains,  by 
implication,  a  notice  that  Horaee  did  not  ask  for  money.  Sai. 
11.  1  serves  probably  both  as  prologue  and  epilogue.  It  gives 
Horace’s  reason  for  writing  the  satires  that  follow  and  hints  that 
he  will  write  no  more,  unless  he  is  attacked :  it  may  therefore  have 
been  composed  immediately  before  the  publication  of  Book  11. 

With  these  exceptions  then,  we  may  suppose  that  the  satires 
are  arranged  in  the  order  of  their  composition.  Horaee  came  to 
Rome  after  the  second  battle  of  Philippi,  say,  Jan.  41  B.c.,  and 
became  a  member  of  Maecenas’  circle  in  B.C.  38.  Sai.  1.  2  is 
earlier  than  i.  3,  in  which  some  intimacy  with  Maecenas  is 
mentioned  (11.  63,  64) :  this  intimacy  has  obviously  increased  in 
1.  5  (which  belongs  to  the  spring  of  37  B.c.)  and  i.  6.  The  first 
Book  was  published  in  B.c.  35.  In  the  Second  Book  we  notice 
that,  before  11.  3,  Horaee  had  for  some  time  written  little,  and 
was  perhaps  pre-occupied  with  his  Sabine  farm.  Hence  11.  2 
may  be  dated  B.c.  34,  for  ii.  3  certainly  belongs  to  Dec.  33.  11. 

5  appears  (from  1.  62)  to  be  later  than  the  battle  of  Actium 
(Sept.  2nd,  31),  and  II.  6  must  have  been  written  about  the 
beginning  of  b.c.  30.  Assuming  that  II.  7,  8  and  1  were  written 
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later,  we  arrive  at  the  end  of  B.C.  30  as  the  date  of  publication  of 
the  whole  Book.  To  the  two  books  of  Satires  we  have  to  add, 
as  part  of  Horace’s  literary  output  during  the  first  ten  years  of 
his  life  in  Rome,  the  book  of  Epodes,  which  was  certainly  not 
published  till  after  the  battle  of  Actium. 

§  4.  The  Use  of  Profer  Names  in  the  Satires. 

Horaee  shares  with  all  other  Latin  writers  the  tendency  to 
prefer  the  concrete  to  the  abstract.  In  treating  of  any  quality, 
he  would  rather  name  a  person,  who  shall  serve  as  a  type,  than 
discourse  at  large  of  the  quality  in  question.  Thus  in  I.  6.  8 — 21, 
where  he  is  discussing  the  advantages  of  noble  birth,  he  names 
Servius  Tullius,  Laevinus,  Decius,  Appius,  to  illustrate  his  points : 
in  I.  10.  28  Pedius,  Publicola  and  Corvinus  are  types  of  Roman 
oratory :  in  II.  3.  161  Craterus  is  the  typical  physician.  In 
dealing  with  virtues  and  vices,  Horaee  follows  the  same  tendency 
and  holds  up  named  persons  for  praise  or  blame  (e.g.  nnne  age 
luxuriam  et  Nomentanum  arripe  mecum  11.  3.  224).  He  says 
himself  (i.  4.  105  sqq.),  that  he  derived  this  practice  from  his 
fathePs  teaching,  but  he  admits  that  it  requires  some  defence 
when  used  in  deliberate  compositions.  He  justifies  himself  on 
various  grounds  :  his  satires  were  not  meant  for  publication 
(i.  4.  71) :  he  was  never  so  rude  as  the  scurrae  who  were 
considered  amusing  ( ib .  90) :  his  satire  was  good-natured  iib. 
101) :  he  was  merely  imitating  Lucilius  and  reviving  an  ancient 
form  of  literature  (i.  10.  46 — 49  :  11.  1.  28,  62  sqq.) :  he  was 
merely  retaliating  on  persons  who  abused  him  (u.  1.  45).  It  is 
certain  also  that  he  gave  much  offence  (1.  4.  24,  35,  78  :  11.  1.  1). 
But  offence  could  not  be  taken,  nor  would  excuses  have  been 
necessary,  unless  the  persons  whom  Horaee  selected  for  censure 
recognized  themselves  and  were  recognized  by  others.  It  is 
probable  therefore  that  Horaee,  following  the  example  of  Lucilius 
(11.  i.  62 — 75),  introduced  into  his  satires  the  real  names  of 
known  persons.  Not  all  of  these  were  alive  at  the  time  (e.g.  in 
11.  3  Fufius,  Arrius,  Aristippus,  Opimius,  Servius  Oppidius, 
Polemon  and  Masius  were  all  dead),  but  a  great  number  appear 
to  have  been  living. 
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Those  critics  who  reject  this  conclusion  are  divided  between 
three  opinions,  viz  :  (i)  that  Horaee  disguised  the  names  of 
persons  mentioned  with  ridicule :  (2)  that  he  used  fictitious 
names  :  (3)  that  he  adopted  names  already  used  by  Lucilius.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  deny  these  propositions  in  toto ,  but  it  is 
unlikely  that  any  of  them  represents  Horace’s  usual  practice. 
(1)  In  regard  to  disguised  names,  we  know  of  only  one  instance. 
Canidia  for  Gratidia  (i.  8  and  Epod.  5  and  17),  and  it  is  noteworthy 
that  the  misdeeds  attributed  to  Canidia  are  obviously  fictitious, 
so  that,  in  her  case,  there  was  some  extra  reason  for  disguising 
the  name.  The  late  Prof.  Palmer  was  confident,  not  without 
reason,  that  Catius  of  II.  4.  was  really  one  Matius.  It  is  said 
that  Malthinus  in  1.  2.  25  is  meant  for  Maecenas,  but  the  two 
names  are  not  of  identical  scansion,  whereas  the  rule  appears 
to  have  been  that  the  substituted  name  should  be  metricaily 
equivalent  to  the  real  name.  Thus  Catullus  used  Lesbia ,  Lesbius , 
Volusius ,  for  Clodia ,  Clodius ,  Tanusius  :  Propertius  has  Cynthia 
for  Hostia,  and  Horaee  himself  ( Carm .  II.  12.  23)  uses  Licymnia 
for  Terentia.  Considering  that  more  than  one  book  was  written, 
in  the  2nd  century,  de  personis  Horatianis ,  it  is  unlikely  that,  if 
these  disguised  names  were  frequent,  we  should  not  hear  more 
of  them.  (2)  The  supposition  that  Horaee  invented  names 
which  should  be  etymologically  significant  (e.g.  Avidienus 
‘  miser,’  B albinus  ‘  childish  lover,’  Novius  ‘upstart’)  is  perhaps 
true  now  and  again,  but  some  of  these  significant  names  are 
not  specially  appropriate  (e.g.  Damasippus  in  11.  3  is  a  collector 
of  antiquities),  and  there  is  this  graver  objection  that  ali  the 
Latin  names  occur  in  history  as  names  of  real  persons,  and 
Horaee  would  have  given  offence,  and  quite  needless  offence,  by 
using  them.  (3)  It  is  true  that  a  few  names  occur  both  in 
Horaee  and  in  the  remaining  fragments  of  Lucilius.  Pacideianus 
in  11.  7.  97  's  perhaps  taken  from  Lucilius,  but  there  is  here  no 
satirical  comment.  The  Maenius  of  I.  3.  21  is  not  the  Maenius 
of  Lucilius  (who  was  C.  Maenius,  consul  B.c.  138).  Nomentanus 
occurs  in  Lucilius  and  is,  in  Horaee,  used  frequently  as  the  name 
of  a  typical  debauchee.  But  in  11.  8  a  Nomentanus  is  one  of 
the  guests  at  the  feast  of  Nasidienus,  a  real  feast,  at  which 
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Maecenas  and  some  of  his  friends  were  present.  It  must  be 
admitted  that  either  Nomentanus  the  debauchee  was  a  real 
person,  or  else  Horaee  chose  his  fictitious  names  with  so  little 
tact  that  he  gave  to  his  typical  debauchee  the  name  of  a  man 
whom  he  was  quite  likely  to  come  across  in  society. 

§  5.  Latinity  of  the  Sati  res. 

Ihe  diction  of  the  Satires,  which  consist  largely  of  dialogue, 
is,  as  might  be  expected,  in  many  places  colloquial,  and  contains 
many  words  and  forms  which  were  not  used  in  more  dignified 
compositions. 

Even  the  pronunciation  of  the  sermo  quotidianus  is  some- 
times  represented,  as  in  plostrum  (1.  6.  42 ),plostellum  (11.  3.  247), 
cole  (11.  4.  15),  where  the  change  from  au  to  o,  now  general  in  the 
Romance  languages,  is  seen  beginning.  Brief  or  syncopated 
forms  are  also  common,  as  mi  for  mihi  (i.  1.  101  and  eight  times 
more),  quis  for  quibus  (1.  1.  75  and  six  times  more),  turi  (11.  3. 
128),  soldum  (i.  2.  1 1 3),  caldior  (i.  3.  53):  surpite  (ii.  3.  283), 
erepsemus  (1.  5.  79),  surrexe  (1.  9.  73),  divisse  (ii.  3.  169),  evasti 
(11.  7.  68),  perctisti  (11.  3.  273).  In  1.  5.  97  Gnatia  is  the  popular 
form  of  Egnatia. 

Passive  infinitives,  like  mercarier ,  torqueri  er  (n.  3.  24,  8.  67), 
occur  five  times  in  the  Satires,  and  as  three  of  these  instances  are 
in  1.  2  (11.  35,  78,  104),  a  very  coarse  production,  it  may  perhaps 
be  presumed  that  they  were  common  in  the  homely  language. 

In  the  choice  of  words,  we  notice  many  nouns  which  certainly 
belonged  to  vulgar  Latin  and  passed  thence  into  the  Romance 
languages,  such  as  bucca  (for  os  I.  1.  21),  caballus  (1.  6.  59  and 
103),  and  particularly  the  large  number  of  diminuti ves,  as  fonti- 
culus ,  catillus ,  villula,  asellus,  auricula,  pellicula ,  lucellum , 
labella,  fabella,  and  the  adjectives  tantulus  and  gemellus.  The 
vocabulary  includes  also,  besides  a  good  many  coarse  words,  a 
large  collection  of  foreign  terms,  mostly  Greek,  of  which  rhaeda 
and  petorritum  (both  Gallic),  ambubaia  (Syrian),  sabbata 
(Hebrew),  parochus ,  oenophorum ,  mazonomus,  phimus,  ptisan- 
arhim  oryzae,  melimelum ,  will  serve  as  specimens. 

The  an  ai;  dprpilva  are  ciniflo  (I.  2.  98),  subsutus  (i.  2.  29), 
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depugis  (l.  2.  93),  vepallida  (i.  2.  129),  abnormis  (II.  2.  3),  lagois 
(11.  2.  22 ), phimus  (11.  7.  1 7),  inamarescere  (ii.  7.  107),  ingustatus 
(11.  8.  30) :  and  there  are  many  rare  words,  such  as  caliendrum , 
gausape ,  pauperare ,  blaterare ,  hiemare ,  graecari ,  largiter ,  £W- 
ritus,  cerebrum  (in  the  sense  of  ‘  hot  temper  ’)  etc. 

Phrases  of  familiar  use,  such  as  bene  est ,  pulchre  est  (11.  2. 
120 :  6.  4  :  8.  19),  ohe  iam  satis  est ,  numquid  vis,  si  me  amas, 
dispeream  ni,  vin  tu,  unde  et  quo,  are  very  frequent.  The  verb 
substantive  is  omitted  even  in  the  first  and  second  persons  (as 
1. 6.  53, 11.  8.  2).  Popular  superlatives,  as  inultum  celer ,  bene  sanus 
occur. 

Of  downright  slang  nodosus  (  =  ‘crafty’  II.  3.  70),  dolare  (to 
‘belabour’  1.  5.  23),  exsudare  caussas  (1.  10.  28),  serva  (‘look 
out!’  11.  3.  59),  verba  facere  (11.  3.  231),  damnose  bibere  (11.  8. 
34),  recoctus  scriba  (11.  5.  55),  are  obvious  examples. 

But  Horaee,  though  he  used  the  language  of  everyday  life, 
was  too  much  of  an  artist  to  use  it  merely  as  everybody  else  did1. 
Already,  in  the  Satires,  there  are  examples  of  those  quaint 

1  Horace’s  opinions  on  the  style  appropriate  to  satire  are  given  in 

1.  10.  9 — 14  : 

est  brevitate  opus  ut  currat  sententia  neu  se 
impediat  verbis  lassas  onerantibus  auris ; 
et  sermone  opus  est  modo  tristi,  saepe  iocoso, 
defendente  vicem  modo  rhetoris  atque  poetae, 
interdum  urbani,  parcentis  viribus  atque 
extenuantis  eas  consulto. 

We  therefore  find  in  the  Satires  all  the  de  vices  of  the  orator  and  the 
poet,  such  as  the  rhetorical  question  used  as  an  argnment  (as  1.  3.  26,  11. 

2.  27),  the  apostrophe  (as  I.  6.  24,  II.  8.  61),  the  exclamation  (as  I.  5. 
43,  11.  6.  8),  the  learned  allusion  (as  I.  7.  15,  11.  3.  187),  the  anecdote 
(as  I.  1.  64,  11.  3.  99),  the  fable  (as  11.  3.  314,  11.  6.  80),  the  copious  use 
of  conjunctions  ( polysyndeton )  here  (as  I.  3.  24.  I.  4.  90,  II.  3.  182),  the 
brief  and  forcible  rapping-out  of  disconnected  sentences  ( asyndeton ) 
elsewhere  (as  I.  4.  7,  11.  3.  58).  An  exhaustive  collection  of  the 
passages  in  which  Horaee  resorts  to  any  of  these  devices  will  be  found 
in  M.  Cartault’s  lit ude  sur  les  Satires  d'  Horaee  pp.  141 — 219.  They 
are,  however,  not  specially  characteristic  of  Horaee,  nor  do  they  fall 
properly  under  the  heading  of  diction. 
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turns  wbich  appear  so  frequently  in  the  Odes  :  (i)  complementary 
infinitives  as  superare  laboret  (i.  i.  112,  II.  3.  269),  interpellet 
durare  (i.  6.  128),  dignus  notari  (1.  3.  24, 1.  4.  3  and  25, 1.  10.  72), 
cautus  assumere  (1.  6.  51),  durus  componere  (1.  4.  8),  piger  feime 
(i.  4.  12),  ridiculus  absorbere  (ii.  8.  24) :  (2)  remarkable  uses  of 
the  genitive,  as  magni  formica  laboris  (1.  1.  33),  Nasidiene  redis 
mutatae  frontis  (11.  8.  84),  metuens  futuri  (11.  2.  110),  incauta 
futuri  (i.  1.  35 ),  pauperrimus  bononim  (i.  1.  79J,  ciceris  invidere 
(ii.  6.  84) :  (3)  free  use  of  the  ablative  of  place,  as  chordis  (1.  3. 
8),  foro  (1.  6.  43,  5.  99),  theatris  (i.  10.  39). 

Besides  expressions  of  this  kind,  which,  being  unusual,  give 
an  air  of  distinction  to  verse,  Horaee  employs  also  a  singular 
license  in  the  arrangement  of  words.  That  hyperbaton  of  the 
verb,  of  which  the  shortest  example  is  cornua  quod  vincatque 
tubas  (1.  6.  44),  occurs  extremely  often  (as  I.  5.  49  :  6.  43,  69  :  8. 
2,  34),  and  is  imitated  also  with  other  words  (as  nec  tantum 
Veneris  quantum  studiosa  culinae  (11.  5.  80).  In  I.  3.  89  Horaee 
writes  captivus  ut  and  in  I.  4.  102  prius  ut :  but  there  are  bolder 
instances  than  these ;  e.g.  1.  5.  72  paene  macros  arsit  dum 
turdos  versat  in  igni  and  11.  3.  21 1  Ajax  immeritos  dum  occidit 
desipit  agnos.  Similar  postponements  occur  frequently  in  the 
Odes  too  (as  ore  pedes  tetigitque  crura  and  quae  nemora  aut 
quos  agor  in  specus  II.  19.  32,  111.  25.  2).  They  are  therefore 
not  due  to  mere  skittishness,  but  are  deliberate  literary  artifices. 

The  versification  of  the  Satires  is  not  so  rough  as  might  be 
expected,  but  is  far  less  polished  than  that  of  the  Epistles. 
Elision  is  rife  (four  times  in  one  line  I.  3.  20).  Long  syllables 
are  elided  before  short,  as  quid  mi  igitur  (1.  1.  101),  tantuli  eget 
(i.  1.  59),  and  such  important  monosyllables  as  dum  and  rem  are 
cut  off.  Short  final  syllables  are  allowed  before  sp,  st,  sc,  in  the 
following  word  (as  fastidire  Strabonem  I.  3.  44,  praemia  scribae 
I.  5.  35,  quia  scilicet  II.  2.  36).  Final  syllables,  properly  short, 
are  lengthened  in  arsi  several  times  (e.g.  I.  4.  82, 11.  1.  82).  The 
hexameter  frequently  ends  with  a  monosyllable  or  with  a  word 
of  more  than  three  syllables  (even  superstitione  in  11.  3.  79). 
The  only  certain  instance  of  a  hypermetrical  syllable  elided  is 
I.  4.  96,  but  there  is  synaplrea  in  1.  2.  62  and  II.  3.  117. 
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§  6.  The  Text. 

In  those  MSS.  which  contain  the  complete  works  of  Horaee 
the  Satires  are  usually  placed  last,  after  the  Epistles.  For  tbis 
reason,  and  perhaps  also  because  they  were  not  very  popular 
reading,  the  Satires  are  omitted,  either  wholly  or  in  part,  from 
several  MSS.  which  are  of  high  authority  for  the  Odes.  Thus 
the  MS.  which  Keller  and  Holder  call  A  (of  the  ioth  century) 
does  not  contain  the  Satires  at  all :  B  (of  the  8th  or  9th  century) 
goes  no  farther  than  I.  3.  135,  and  R  (of  the  9th  or  ioth  century) 
does  not  contain  Book  II. 

The  known  MSS.  obviously  fall  into  three  groups,  representing 
three  different  editions. 

The  first  group,  of  which  the  best  representatives  are  four 
MSS.  called  (all  of  the  ioth  century  or  a  little  earlier), 

contains  the  curious  lines  interpolated  at  the  beginning  of  I.  10. 

The  second  group,  of  which  the  best  representatives  are 
called  ayE  (of  the  ioth  century  or  later),  does  not  contain  this 
interpolation  and  differs  from  the  first  group  in  many  single 
words  :  e.g.  1.  1.  38  patiens  ayE ,  sapiens  <fi\j/kl :  3.  29  aptus  ayE , 
actus  :  4.  30  tepet  ayE ,  patet  <p\lr\t  -.4.  139  inludo  ayE , 

incumbo  :  7.  1 7  pigrior  ayE,  pulchrior  <pf\l :  11.  3.  21 

uafer  ayE,  faber  :  4.  14  cohibent  ayE,  prohibent  tpfXl  etc. 

It  is  ciear,  from  these  readings,  that  two  editions  were  in 
circulation  in  the  ioth  century,  and  they  cannot  have  been  of 
very  recent  origin,  for  some  other  MSS.  of  equal  antiquity, 
notably  R  above-mentioned  and  v  (of  the  beginning  of  the  ioth 
century)  vary  between  the  two  editions.  Thus  R  does  not 
contain  the  interpolation  at  I.  10,  but  usually  agrees  with  the 
first  group,  while  v  more  often  agrees  with  the  second  group. 

A  third  edition  was  represented  by  a  MS.  called  V ,  which  is 
believed  to  have  been  also  of  the  ioth  century,  and  which  was 
the  oldest  of  four  MSS.  of  Horaee  that  once  existed  at  the  abbey 
of  Mont  Blandin,  or  Blankenberghe,  near  Ghent.  (The  MSS. 
are  hence  called  Blandinii.)  These  were  coliated,  somewhat 
carelessly,  by  one  Jean  Cruucke  or  Cruquius,  a  professor  at 
Bruges,  who  began  an  edition  of  Horaee  in  1565  and  reached 
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the  Satires  in  1573.  The  MSS.  were  burnt  in  1566.  According 
to  Cruquius,  V  (in  which  the  Satires  were  entitled  eclogae ) 
contained  the  following  curious  readings  :  at  I.  1.  108  qui  nemo 
ut  for  nemori!  ut :  at  1.  3.  1 32  tonsor  for  sutor :  at  1.  6.  1 26 
campum  lusumque  trigonem  for  rabiosi  tempora  signi  (which 
was  also  given  in  Fas  a  variant) :  at  11.  3.  255  cubital  for 
cubitale ,  and  at  II.  3.  303  manibus  for  demens.  The  good  faith 
of  Cruquius  has  been  impugned,  and  certainly  he  is  not  always 
above  suspicion,  but  in  these  passages  at  least  he  appears  to 
report  genuine  readings.  Some  of  them  are  confirmed  else- 
where  :  in  particulare,  a  paper  MS.,  written  towards  the  end  of 
the  1 5th  century,  has  campwn  lusitque  trigonem  at  1.  6.  126. 
The  merits  of  these  readings  will  be  discussed  in  the  critical 
notes  below ;  they  are  cited  here  only  as  evidence  that  yet  a 
third  edition  of  Horaee  existed  before  the  ioth  century. 

It  is  unfortunately  impossible  togive  an  opinion  on  the  date 
and  origin  of  these  three  editions.  What  is  certain  is  that  ali 
three  retain  complacently  some  grave  blunders.  Ali  three,  at  11. 
6.  29,  read  quid  tibi  uis,  insane,  et  quas  res  agis  improbus  urget, 
a  line  which  does  not  scan ;  and  at  1.  6.  102  had  the  extraordinary 
phrase  rusue  peregre  aut.  The  archetype,  which  could  contain 
these  errors,  and  the  editions,  which  corrected  other  errors  but 
not  these,  are  obviously  not  deserving  of  blind  confidence.  The 
best  text  of  the  Satires  that  can  be  made  from  the  MSS.  stili 
contains  several  passages  that  are  either  impossible  or  grossly 
improbable.  Some  of  these  have  been  emended  in  a  satisfactory 
manner,  but  others  defy  interpretation  and  emendation  too.  No 
editor  has  ever  made  sense  of  1.  1.  108  ( illuc  unde  abii  etc.),  or 
6.  14  {notante),  or  11.  2.  29  {carne  tamen  quamvis  etc.),  or  2.  123, 
{culpa  potare  magistra).  These  places  were  corrected,  at  a  very 
ancient  time,  into  a  semblance  of  Latin  which  has  quite  dis- 
guised  the  original  error.  Some  marginal  comment  perhaps 
has  here  assisted  to  corrupt  the  text.  The  interpolati  on  at  the 
beginning  of  I.  10  is  clearly  an  illustrative  quotation :  so 
perhaps  is  II.  2.  38.  Other  suspected  passages  (e.g.  1.  5.  92,  11. 
2.  13,  II.  2.  89 — 93)  may  have  been  derived  from  marginal  notes 
put  into  bad  verse  by  a  clumsy  grammarian.  It  is  at  any  rate 
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certain  that  Horaee  was,  at  a  very  early  time,  profusely  an- 
notated  and  that  Probus,  before  the  end  of  the  ist  century, 
obelized  passages  in  the  text.  (See  N  ettleship :  Essays  in 
Latin  Literature ,  I.  pp.  191  sqq.) 

The  existing  scholia  to  Horaee  pass  under  the  names  of  Por¬ 
phyrion,  Acron  and  the  Commentator  Cruquianus.  Pomponius 
Porphyrion  must  have  lived  earlier  than  Charisius  (A.D.  400), 
who  cites  him,  and  is  assigned  by  Iveller  to  A.D.  200 — 250. 
Among  the  indications  of  his  date,  the  chief  is  that  he  appears 
not  to  know  the  great  wall  of  Rome  (built  by  Aurelian  A.D.  271). 
He  cites  the  following  authorities,  Q.  Terentius  Scaurus  of  A.D. 
120  (on  Sat.  II.  5.  92),  Helenius  Acron  (on  Sat.  1.  8.  25),  ‘qui  de 
personis  Horatianis  scripserunt’  (on  Sat.  I.  3.  21  and  91),  and 
other  anonymous  critics.  From  this  it  appears  that  the  real 
Acron  was  older  than  Porphyrion,  but  the  extant  scholia  attri- 
buted  to  Acron  by  mediaeval  scholars  are  undoubtedly  later  than 
Porphyrion,  and  are  assigned  to  A.D.  600.  The  Commentator 
Cruquianus  is  a  name  assigned  to  the  imaginary  author  of 
certain  scholia  which  Cruquius  found  in  one  or  more  of  his 
Blandinian  MSS.,  and  printed  under  the  heading  ‘Commentator’ 
in  his  editions.  Nettleship  (op.  cit.  p.  199)  suggests  that  all  the 
scholia  on  Horaee  are  descended  from  one  ancient  commentary, 
perhaps  written  by  Scaurus.  They  are  of  little  use  now  either 
in  constituting  the  text  or  in  explaining  obscure  allusions.  It  is 
plain,  from  Juvenal  (7.  233—236),  that  grammarians  were 
expected,  in  his  day,  to  know  something  about  every  person 
mentioned  in  literature  ;  and  it  is  equally  plain,  from  the  scholia 
to  Horaee,  that  they  invented  such  information  freely  (e.g.  see 
the  note  on  Petillius  Capitolinus  at  Sat.  I.  4.  94).  The  text 
which  they  quote  in  their  lemmata  (or  ‘  catchwords  ’),  or  which 
they  explain,  is  invariably  identical  with  one  or  other  of  our  MSS. 
and  does  not  help  to  solve  any  difticulty. 


Q.  HORATI  FLACCI 

SATVRARVM 

LIBER  PRIMVS 
SATVRA  I. 

Qui  fit,  Maecenas,  ut  nemo,  quam  sibi  sortem 
seu  ratio  dederit  seu  fors  obiecerit,  illa 
contentus  vivat,  laudet  diversa  sequentis? 

‘  o  fortunati  mercatores  !  ’  gravis  annis 

miles  ait,  multo  iam  fractus  membra  labore.  5 

contra  mercator,  navem  iactantibus  Austris, 

‘militia  est  potior,  quid  enim?  concurritur;  horae 

momento  cita  mors  venit  aut  victoria  laeta.’ 

agricolam  laudat  iuris  legumque  peritus, 

sub  galli  cantum  consultor  ubi  ostia  pulsat.  10 

ille  datis  vadibus  qui  rure  extractus  in  urbem  est, 

solos  felices  viventis  clamat  in  urbe. 

cetera  de  genere  hoc,  adeo  sunt  multa,  loquacem 

delassare  valent  Fabium,  ne  te  morer,  audi 

quo  rem  deducam,  siquis  deus  ‘en  ego’  dicat  15 

‘  iam  faciam  quod  voltis ;  eris  tu,  qui  modo  miles, 

The  title  Saturarum  (or  Satirarum )  Liber ,  which  is  now  customary, 
is  authorized  by  II.  1.  1  and  II.  6.  17.  It  is  not,  however,  given  by  the 
mss.  which  have  Sermonum  Liber.  V  alone  had  Eclogarum  Liber.  Cf. 
Introd.  p.  xviii. 
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mercator ;  tu  consultus  modo,  rusticus :  hinc  vos, 

vos  hinc  mutatis  discedite  partibus,  eia. 

quid  statis  ?  ’  nolint,  atqui  licet  esse  beatis. 

quid  causae  est,  merito  quin  illis  Iuppiter  ambas  20 

iratus  buccas  inflet  neque  se  fore  posthac 

tam  facilem  dicat,  votis  ut  praebeat  aurem? 

praeterea  ne  sic,  ut  qui  iocularia,  ridens 

percurram  (quamquam  ridentem  dicere  verum 

quid  vetat?  ut  pueris  olim  dant  crustula  blandi  25 

doctores,  elementa  velint  ut  discere  prima ; 

sed  tamen  amoto  quaeramus  seria  ludo) : 

ille,  gravem  duro  terram  qui  vertit  aratro, 

perfidus  hic  caupo,  miles,  nautaeque  per  omne 

audaces  mare  qui  currunt,  hac  mente  laborem  30 

sese  ferre,  senes  ut  in  otia  tuta  recedant, 

aiunt,  cum  sibi  sint  congesta  cibaria  :  sicut 

parvola  (nam  exemplo  est)  magni  formica  laboris 

ore  trahit  quodcumque  potest  atque  addit  acervo, 

quem  struit,  haut  ignara  ac  non  incauta  futuri :  35 

quae,  simul  inversum  contristat  Aquarius  annum, 

non  usquam  prorepit  et  illis  utitur  ante 

quaesitis  sapiens,  cum  te  neque  fervidus  aestus 

demoveat  lucro,  neque  hiems,  ignis,  mare,  ferrum, 

nil  obstet  tibi,  dum  ne  sit  te  ditior  alter.  ^  40 

quid  iuvat  inmensum  te  argenti  pondus  et  auri 

furtim  defossa  timidum  deponere  terra  ? 

‘  quodsi  comminuas,  vilem  redigatur  ad  assem.’ 
at  ni  id  fit,  quid  habet  pulchri  constructus  acervus? 

1.  38  The  mss.  are  divided  between  sapiens  and  patiens,  the  latter 
having  the  majorily.  The  words  are  frequently  coniused  and  Bentley 
argues  strongly  for  sapiens,  pointing  out  that  patiens  in  Hor.  always 
means  ‘content  under  hardship’  (as  S.  11.  6.  91,  Ep.  I.  17),  a  sense 
vvhich  is  inapplicable  here. 
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milia  frumenti  tua  triverit  area  centum,  45 

non  tuus  hoc_  capiet  venter  plus  ac  meus,  ut  si 

reticulum  panis  venalis  inter  onusto 

forte  vehas  umero,  nihilo  plus  accipias  quam 

qui  nil  portarit.  vel  dic,  quid  referat  intra 

naturae  finis  viventi,  iugera  centum  an  50 

mille  aret?  ‘at  suave  est  ex  magno  tollere  acervo.’ 

dum  ex  parvo  nobis  tantundein  haurire  relinquas,  |o 

cur  tua  plus  laudes  cumeris  granaria  nostris?  tcA Ar™? 

ut  tibi  si  sit  opus  liquidiLjion  ampliujj)  urna  £J  ffr- 

vel  cyatho,  et  dicas  ‘  magno  de  flumine  mallem  55 

quam  ex  hoc  fonticulo  tantundem  sumere.’  eo  fi^*' 

plenior  ut  siquos  delectet  copia  iusto, 

cum  ripa  simul  avolsos  ferat  Aufidus  acer. 

at  qui  tantuli  eget,  quanto  est  opus,  is  neque  limo 

turbatam  haurit  aquam  neque  vitam  amittit  in  undis.  60 

at  bona  pars  hominum  decepta  cupidine  falso 

‘nil  satis  est’  inquit,  ‘quia  tanti  quantum  habeas  sis.’ 

quid  facias  ilH?  iubeas  miserum  esse,  libenter  ou> 

quatenus  id  facit ;  ut  quidam  memoratur  Athenis 

sordidus  ac  dives  populi  contemnere  voces  65 

sic  solitus  :  ‘  populus  me  sibilat,  at  mihi  plaudo 

ipse  domi,  simul  ac  nummos  contemplor  in  arca.’ 

Tantalus  a  labris  sitiens  fugientia  captat 

flumina,  quid  rides  ?  mutato  nomine  de  te 

fabula  narratur :  congestis  undique  saccis  70 

indormis  inhians,  et  tamquam  parcere  sacris 

cogeris  aut  pictis  tamquam  gaudere  tabellis. 

55  mallem  is  better  supported  than  malim,  which  Bentley  prefers. 
The  words  ex  hoc  fonticu.lo  show  that  the  speaker  has  a  spring  handy 
but  not  a  river. 

66  me  sibilat.  Palmer  suggests  si  sibilat,  doubting  whether  sibilat 
can  take  an  accus.  Dr  Postgate  proposes  exsibilat. 
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nescis,  quo  valeat  nummus,  quem  praebeat  usum  ? 

panis  ematur,  holus,  vini  sextarius ;  adde, 

quis  humana  sibi  doleat  natura  negatis.  75 

an 'vigilare  metu  exanimem,  noctesque  diesque 

formidare  malos  fures,  incendia,  servos, 

ne  te  conpilent  fugientes,  hoc  iuvat?  horum 

semper  ego  optarim  pauperrimus  esse  bonorum. 

at  si  condoluit  temptatum  frigore  corpus  80 

aut  alius  casus  lecto  te  adfixit,  habes  qui 

adsideat,  fomenta  paret,  medicum  roget,  ut  te  , 

suscitet  ac  reddat  gnatis  carisque  propinquis? 

non  uxor  salvum  te  volt,  non  filius ;  omnes 

vicini  oderunt,  noti,  pueri  atque  puellae.  85 

miraris,  cum  tu  argento  post  omnia  ponas, 

si  nemo  praestet  quem  non  merearis  amorem  ? 

an  si  cognatos,  nullo  natura  labore 

quos  tibi  dat,  retinere  velis  servareque  amicos, 

infelix  operam  perdas,  ut  siquis  asellum  90 

in  campo^doceat  parentem  currere  frenis? 

denique  sit  finis  quaerendi,  cumque  habeas  plus, 

pauperiem  metuas  minus  et  finire  laborem 

incipias  parto  quod  avebas,  ne  facias  quod 

Ummidius  quidam,  non  longa  est  fabula,  dives,  95 

ut  metiretur  nummos,  ita  sordidus,  ut  se 


79  optarem  has  better  authority  than  optarim  and  might  mean  ‘  I 
should  wish  if  I  were  in  your  place,’  but  optarim,  especially  with  semper 
esse,  is  more  probable.  Cf.  5.  44. 

81  The  mss.  mostly  have  adjlixit,  which  some  edd.  prefer,  on  the 
ground  that  the  miser  is  afraid  of  sudden  misfortunes  (cf.  opprimeret  99). 
But  adjlixit  implies  too  much  violence.  Cf.  11.  2.  79. 

88  Some  mss.  and  many  editions  have  at  si,  which  seems  to  rest 
on  a  mistaken  interpretation  of  operam  perdas  below  (see  Commentary). 
Reisig  conjectured  an  sic — amicos? 

95  Bentley  proposed  qui  tam  for  quidam. 
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non  umquam  servo  melius  vestiret,  ad  usque 
supremum  tempus,  ne  se  penuria  victus 
opprimeret,  metuebat,  at  hunc  liberta  securi  ^ 

divisit  medium,  fortissima  Tyndaridarum.  100 

‘quid  mi  igitur  suades?  ut  vivam  Naevius  aut  sic 
ut  Nomentanus?’  jjergis  pugnantia  secum  (£" 

frontibus  adversis  componere,  non  ego,  avarum 
cum  veto 


I  te, 


^ri  vaj^jam  iube£>)|ac  nebijlonem. 
est  inter  Tanain  quiddam  socerumque  Viselli : 
est  modus  in  rebus,  sunt  certi  denique  fines, 
quos  ultra  citraque  nequit  consistere  rectum. 
illuc,  unde  abii,  redeo,  tnemo  ut  avarus 


105 


100  Tyndaridarum  is  in  ali  mss.  but  is  properly  masc.  as  Bentley 
points  out.  Hence  Joannes  Clericus  (1657—1736)  suggested  fortissima 
Tyndaris,  horum  Quid  etc.  and  Palmer  fortissima  Tyndaridum  harum , 
i. e.  ‘of  the  Tyndarids  of  oiir  lime’  But  Quintilian  (ix.  4.  65)  certainly 
read  Tyndaridarum. 

101  All  mss.  liave  Naevius  except  a  few  wbich  have  Maevius. 
Hence  many  edd.  read  Maenius,  the  name  of  a  spendthrift  who  is 
mentioned  in  Epp.  I.  15.  26  and  is  said  to  be  alluded  to  under  the  name 
of  Pantolabus  in  Sat.  I.  8.  11,  II.  1.  22. 

108  The  reading  of  this  line  is  one  of  the  most  vexed  questions  in 
Horaee.  Nearly  all  existing  MSS.  have  nemori  ut  avarus.  One 
Blandinian  ms.  had  nemo  ut  avarus,  but  V,  the  oldest  Blandinian 
( Introd .  p.  xxvi),  had  qui  nemo  ut  avarus,  recalling  the  opening  words 
of  the  Satire. 

Each  of  these  readings  has  notable  supporters.  Bentley  printed 
nemon ’  ut — sequentes ? — tabescat ?  etc.  without  a  word  of  comment. 
He  probably  meant  to  translate  this  ‘  Is  nobody,  like  the  miser,  to 
approve  himself,’  etc.,  but  nemon''  ut  would  usually  mean  ‘Do  you 
venture  to  say  that  nobody,’  etc.  Most  modern  editors  prefer  qui  nemo 
ut  avarus ,  out  of  respect  for  V,  but  they  do  not  agree  as  to  the 
meaning.  Some  would  translate  ‘  why  nobody,  like  the  miser,’  others 
‘  why  nobody,  out  of  avarice  (as  being  a  miser).’  Palmer  (after  Cruquius) 
translates  *  why  it  happens  that  no  miser,’  supplying  fiat,  though  he 
adduces  no  parallel  for  the  omission.  But,  supposing  ut  avarus  to  offer 
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se  probet  ac  potius  laudet  diversa  sequentis, 

quodque  aliena  capella  gerat  distentius  uber,  iio 

tabescat,  neque  se  maiori  pauperiorum 

turbae  comparet,  hunc  atque  hunc  superare  laboret, 

ut  festinanti  semper  locupletior  obstat. 

sic,  cum  carceribus  missos  rapit  ungula  currus, 

instat  equis  auriga  suos  vincentibus,  illum  115 

praeteritum  temnens  extremos  inter  euntem. 

inde  fit,  ut  raro,  qui  se  vixisse  beatum 

dicat  et  exacto  contentus  tempore  vita 

cedat  uti  conviva  satur,  reperire  queamus. 

iam  satis  est :  ne  me  Crispini  scrinia  lippi  120 

compilasse  putes,  verbum  non  amplius  addam. 


SATVRA  II. 

Ambubaiarum  collegia,  pharmacopolae, 
mendici,  mimae,  balatrones,  hoc  genus  omne 
maestum  ac  sollicitum  est  cantoris  morte  'l  igelli : 
quippe  benignus  erat,  contra  hic,  ne  prodigus  esse 
dicatur  metuens,  inopi  dare  nolit  amico,  5 

frigus  quo  duramque  famem  propellere  possit. 

no  difficulty,  qui  nemo  is  open  to  this  objection  that,  if  it  be  tbe  true 
reading,  ITor.  does  not  merely  recur  to  his  original  question,  but  asks 
some  more  to  which  no  answer  is  given.  Orelli,  Schtitz  and  Keller  read 
nemo  ut  avarus ,  believing  that  the  other  readings  are  emendations,  to 
avoid  the  hiatus.  I  think  this  reading  gives  the  best  sense,  but  I  do  not 
think  it  is  what  Horaee  wrote.  (See  Commentary.) 

r  * 3»  lr4  The  mss.  have  113  sic  festinanti  and  114  ut  cum  (as  in 
Verg.  Georg.  I.  512).  The  transposition  of  ut  and  sic  was  suggested  by 
Dr  Postgate  {Trans.  Camb.  Phil.  Soc.  T890,  p.  180). 
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hunc  si  perconteris,  avi  cur  atque  parentis 

praeclaram  ingrata  stringat  malus  ingluvie  rem, 

omnia  conductis  coemens  obsonia  nummis  : 

sordidus  atque  animi  quod  parvi  nolit  haberi,  io 

respondet,  laudatur  ab  his,  culpatur  ab  illis. 

Tufidius  vappae  famam  timet  ac  nebulonis, 

[dives  agris,  dives  positis  in  faenore  nummis] : 
quinas  hic  capiti  mercedes  exsecat,  atque 
quanto  perditior  quisque  est,  tanto  acrius  urget;  15  ^ 

nomina  sectatur  modo  sumpta  veste  virili  ^ 
sub  patribus  duris  tironum,  ‘maxime’  quis  non 
‘  Iuppiter !  ’  exclamat,  simul  atque  audivit?  ‘at  in  se 
jpro  quaestu  sumptum  facit  hic.’  vix  credere  possis, 
quam  sibi  non  sit  amicus,  ita  ut  pater  ille,  Terenti 
fabula  quem  miserum  gnato  vixisse  fugato 
inducit,  non  se  peius  cruciaverit  atque  hic. 
siquis  nunc  quaerat  ‘quo  res  haec  pertinet?’  illuc: 
dum  vitant  stulti  vitia,  in  contraria  currunt. 


20 
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Omnibus  hoc  vitium  est  cantoribus,  inter  amicos 
ut  numquam  inducant  animum  cantare  rogati, 
iniussi  numquam  desistant.  Sardus  habebat  lrcvc> 

ille  Tigellius  hoc.  Caesar,  qui  cogere  posset,  l  ^ 
si  peteret  per  amicitiam  patris  atque  suam,  non  5 

quicquam  proficeret :  si  collibuisset,  ab  ovo  . 

usque  ad  mala  citaret  ‘  io  Bacchae  ’  modo  summa  tfr&VkM 
voce,  modo  hac,  resonat  quae  chordis  quattuor  ima. 


III.  7  Bentley  read  iteraret.  Most  mss.  have  ‘io  Bacche ,’  but 
several,  including  the  best,  have  'io  Bacchae'  The  cry  io  is  generally 
an  invocation  to  a  god,  but  Euripides  also,  in  the  Bacchae  (a  play  which 
Hor.  knew  well,  cf.  Epp.  I.  16.  73  and  C.  II.  19),  uses  iio  /Sa/c^cu-p 
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nil  aequale  homini  fuit  illi :  saepe  velut  qui 

currebat  fugiens  hostem,  persaepe  velut  si  io 

Iunonis  sacra  ferret;  habebat  saepe  ducentos, 

saepe  decem  servos;  modo  reges  atque  tetrarchas, 

omnia  magna,  loquens,  modo  ‘sit  mihi  mensa  tripes  et 

concha  salis  puri  et  toga,  quae  defendere  frigus 

quamvis  crassa  queat.’  decies  centena  dedisses  15 

huic  parco,  paucis  contento :  quinque  diebus 

nil  erat  in  loculis,  noctes  vigilabat  ad  ipsum 

mane,  diem  totum  stertebat,  nil  fuit  umquam 

sic  impar  sibi,  nunc  aliquis  dicat  mihi  ‘  quid  tu  ? 

nullane  habes  vitia?’  immo  alia,  et  fortasse  minora.  20 

Maenius  absentem  Novium  cum  carperet,  ‘heus  tu’ 

quidam  ait  ‘  ignoras  te  an  ut  ignotum  dare  nobis 

verba  putas?’  ‘egomet  mi  ignosco’  Maenius  inquit. 

stultus  et  improbus  hic  amor  est  dignusque  notari.  / 

cum  tua  pervideas  oculis  mala  lippus  inunctis,  25 

cur  in  amicorum  vitiis  tam  cernis  acutum 

quam  aut  aquila  aut  serpens  Epidaurius?  at  tibi  contra 

evenit,  inquirant  vitia  ut  tua  rursus  et  illi. 

iracundior  est  paulo,  minus  aptus  acutis 

naribus  horum  hominum  ;  rideri  possit  eo,  quod  30 

rusticius  tonso  toga  defluit  et  male  laxus 

in  pede  calceus  haeret :  at  est  bonus,  ut  melior  vir 

non  alius  quisquam,  at  tibi  amicus,  at  ingenium  ingens 

inculto  latet  hoc  sub  corpore,  denique  te  ipsum 

concute,  numqua  tibi  vitiorum  inseverit  olim  35 

natura  aut  etiam  consuetudo  mala :  namque 

neglectis  urenda  filix  innascitur  agris. 

illuc  praevertamur,  amatorem  quod  amicae 

turpia  decipiunt  caecum  vitia  aut  etiam  ipsa  haec 

delectant,  veluti  Balbinum  polypus  Hagnae.  40 

vellem  in  amicitia  sic  erraremus,  et  isti 

10  si  is  Dr  Postgate’s  emendatiori  for  mss.  qui. 
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errori  nomen  virtus  posuisset  honestum, 
ac  pater  ut  gnati,  sic  nos  debemus  amici, 
siquod  sit,  vitium  non  fastidire:  strabonem 
appellat  paetum  pater,  et  pullum,  male  parvus 
sicui  filius  est,  ut  abortivus  fuit  olim 
Sisyphus;  hunc  varum  distortis  cruribus,  illum 
balbutit  scaurum  pravis  fultum  male  talis, 
parcius  hic  vivit :  frugi  dicatur,  ineptus 
et  iactantior  hic  paulo  est :  concinnus  amicis 
postulat  ut  videatur,  at  est  truculentior  atque 
plus  aequo  liber :  simplex  fortisque  habeatur, 
caldior  est :  acris  inter  numeretur,  opinor, 
haec  res  et  iungit,  iunctos  et  servat  amicos, 
at  nos  virtutes  ipsas  invertimus  atque 
sincerum  cupimus  vas  incrustare,  probus  quis 
nobiscum  vivit,  multum  demissus  homo :  illi 
tardo  et  cognomen  pingui  damus,  hic  fugit  om-nis 
insidias  nullique  malo  latus  obdit  apertum, 
cum  genus  hoc  inter  vitae  versetur,  ubi  acris 
invidia  atque  vigent  ubi  crimina :  pro  bene  sano 
ac  non  incauto  fictum  astutumque  vocamus, 
simplicior  quis  et  est,  qualem  me  saepe  libent/ 
obtulerim  tibi,  Maecenas,  ut  forte  legentem 
aut  tacitum  impellat  quovis  sermone  :  ‘  molestus  : 
communi  sensu  plane  caret’  inquimus.  eheu, 
quam  temere  in  nosmet  legem  sancimus  iniquam  ! 
nam  vitiis  nemo  sine  nascitur,  optimus  ille  est, 
qui  minimis  urgetur,  amicus  dulcis,  ut  aequum  est, 
cum  mea  compenset  vitiis  bona,  pluribus  hisce, 
si  modo  plura  mihi  bona  sunt,  inclinet,  amari 
si  volet :  hac  lege  in  trutina  ponetur  eadem, 
qui,  ne  tuberibus  propriis  offendat  amicum, 

63  libenti  is  Schneidewin’s  emendation  for  mss.  libenter. 
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postulat,  ignoscet  verrucis  illius  :  aequum  est 

peccatis  veniam  poscentem  reddere  rursus.  75 

denique,  quatenus  excidi  penitus  vitium  irae, 

cetera  item  nequeunt  stultis  haerentia,  cur  non 

ponderibus  modulisque  suis  ratio  utitur,  ac  res 

ut  quaeque  est,  ita  suppliciis  delicta  coercet? 

siquis  eum  servum,  patinam  qui  tollere  iussus  So 

semesos  piscis  tepidumque  ligurrierit  ius, 

in  cruce  suffigat,  Labeone  insanior  inter 

sanos  dicatur,  quanto  hoc  furiosius -atque 

maius  peccatum  est :  paulum  deliquit  amicus, 

quod  nisi  concedas,  habeare  insuavis,  acerbus,  85 

odisti  et  fugis  ut  Rusonem  debitor  aeris, 

qui  nisi,  cum  tristes  misero  venere  Kalendae, 

mercedem  aut  nummos  unde  unde  extricat,  amaras 

porrecto  iugulo  historias,  captivus  ut,  audit. 

commixit  lectum  potus,  mensave  catillum  90 

Euandri  manibus  tritum  deiecit :  ob  hanc  rem, 

aut  positum  ante  mea  quia  pullum  in  parte  catini 

sustulit  esuriens,  minus  hoc  iucundus  amicus 

sit  mihi?  quid  faciam,  si  furtum  fecerit,  aut  si 

prodiderit  commissa  fide  sponsumve  negarit  ?  95 

quis  paria  esse  fere  placuit  peccata,  laborant, 

cum  ventum  ad  verum  est :  sensus  moresque  repugnant 

atque  ipsa  utilitas,  iusti  prope  mater  et  aequi. 

cum  prorepserunt  primis  animalia  terris, 

mutum  et  turpe  pecus,  glandem  atque  cubilia  propter  100 

unguibus  et  pugnis,  dein  fustibus,  atque  ita  porro 

pugnabant  armis,  quae  post  fabricaverat  usus, 

donec  verba,  quibus  sensus,  vocesque,  notarent, 

85  Bentley  pointed  thus :  habeare  insuavis :  acerbus  odisti. 

103  The  mss.  have  voces  sensusque  notarent.  The  alteration  was 
suggested  by  Piof.  Housman  (_ Journal  of  Philology  xvill.  pp.  5 — 8). 
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nominaque  invenere,  dehinc  absistere  bello, 

oppida  coeperunt  munire  et  ponere  leges,  105 

nequis  fur  esset,  neu  latro,  neu  quis  adulter. 

nam  fuit  ante  Helenam  mulier  taeterrima  belli 

causa :  sed  ignotis  perierunt  mortibus  illi, 

quos  venerem  incertam  rapientis  more  ferarum 

viribus  editior  caedebat  ut  in  grege  taurus.  no 

iura  inventa  metu  iniusti  fateare  necesse  est, 

tempora  si  fastosque  velis  evolvere  mundi. 

nec  natura  potest  iusto  secernere  iniquum, 

dividit  ut  bona  diversis,  fugienda  petendis; 

nec  vincet  ratio  hoc,  tantundem  ut  peccet  idemque,  1 15 

qui  teneros  caules  alieni  fregerit  horti 

et  qui  nocturnus  sacra  divum  legerit,  adsit 

regula,  peccatis  quae  poenas  inroget  aequas, 

ne  scutica  dignum  horribili  sectere  flagello. 

nam,  ut  ferula  caedas  meritum  maiora  subire  120 


Horaee  is  here  imitating  a  passage  of  Lucretius  (v.  1028 — 1090)  in 
vvhich  notare  is  frequently  used  in  the  sense  of  ‘  to  indicate,’  ‘denote.’ 
But  voces  notare  is  nonsense.  Transposition  of  words  is  very  common  in 
the  MSS.  (e.g.  in  1.  42  virtus  nomen  and  in  1.  91  tritum  manibus  are 
found). 

120  nam  ut — non  vereor.  The  text  is  perhaps  sound,  but  critics, 
supposing  that  non  vereor  tit  rnust  follow  the  same  rule  as  vereor  ut, 
object  to  it.  Palmer  proposed  very  confidently  nunc  vereor ,  but  this 
gives  a  bad  sense,  for  Hor.  did  not  want  excessive  lenity  any  more  than 
excessive  severity.  Prof.  Housman  (Journ.  Phil.  xvm.  p.  8)  proposed 
to  put  a  full  stop  at  aequas  :  then  Nam,  ut— flagello,  Ne  fertila — subire 
Verbera  non  vereor,  translating  thus :  ‘  for  (though  I  daresay  you  will 
inflict  the  flagellum  on  one  who  deserves  only  the  scutica)  I  arn  sure 
frorn  your  talk  that  you  will  not,’  etc.  This  emendation  has  every 
merit  but  one :  it  does  not  put  boldly  (as  the  text  does)  the  alternative 
extreme  that  Hor.  really  feared.  Mr  Haskins  [Journ.  Phil.  vil.  263) 
defended  the  text  though  he  agreed  that  non  vereor  ut  must  mean  ‘  I 
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verbera,  non  vereor,  cum  dicas  esse  paris  res 
furta  latrociniis  et  magnis  parva  mineris 
falce  recisurum  simili  te,  si  tibi  regnum 
permittant  homines,  si  dives,  qui  sapiens  est, 
et  sutor  bonus  et  solus  formosus  et  est  rex,  125 

cur  optas  quod  habes  ?  ‘  non  nosti,  quid  pater  ’  inquit 

‘  Chrysippus  dicat :  sapiens  crepidas  sibi  numquam 
nec  soleas  fecit ;  sutor  tamen  est  sapiens.’  qui  ? 

‘  ut,  quamvis  tacet,  Hermogenes  cantor  tamen  atque 

optumus  est  modulator,  ut  Alfenus  vafer  omni  130 

abiecto  instrumento  artis  clausaque  taberna 

sutor  erat :  sapiens  operis  sic  optumus  omnis 

est  opifex  solus,  sic  rex.’  vellunt  tibi  barbam 

lascivi  pueri;  quos  tu  nisi  fuste  coerces, 

urgeris  turba  circum  te  stante  miserque  135 

rumperis  et  latras,  magnorum  maxime  regum. 

ne  longum  faciam  :  dum  tu  quadrante  lavatum 

rex  ibis  neque  te  quisquam  stipator  ineptum 

praeter  Crispinum  sectabitur,  et  mihi  dulces 

ignoscent,  siquid  peccaro  stultus,  amici,  140 

inque  vicem  illorum  patiar  delicta  libenter, 

privatusque  magis  vivam  te  rege  beatus. 


do  not  fear  that  you  will  not.’  This  spoils  the  sense,  for  it  does  not 
give  two  extremes  at  ali. 

132  Many  edd.,  for  sutor ,  read  tonsor  which,  Cruquius  says,  was  an 
erased  reading  of  V.  It  is  preferred  because  we  have  already  had  sutor 
twice  and  to  harp  on  the  one  trade  is  unpleasing  as  well  as  unnecessary 
to  the  argument.  But  Porphyrion  says,  with  details,  that  Alfenus  was 
a  sutor,  and  it  is  observable  that  V  had,  in  the  previotts  line,  the  erased 
reading  ustrina  (?  sutrina)  for  taberna.  There  was  evidently  some 
carelessness  in  V  just  here. 
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Eupolis  atque  Cratinus  Aristophanesque  poetae 

atque  alii,  quorum  comoedia  prisca  virorum  est, 

siquis  erat  dignus  describi,  quod  malus  ac  fur, 

quod  moechus  foret  aut  sicarius  aut  alioqui 

famosus,  multa  cum  libertate  notabant.  e 

hinc  omnis  pendet  Lucilius,  hosce  secutus 

mutatis  tantum  pedibus  numerisque,  facetus, 

emunctae  naris,  durus  componere  versus. 

nam  fuit!  hoc  vitijosus  :  in  j  hora  J saepe  dufpentos, 

ut  magnum,  versus  dictabat  stans  pede  in  uno  ;  10 

cum  flueret  lutulentus,  erat  quod  tollere  velles; 

garrulus  atque  piger  scribendi  ferre  laborem, 

[scribendi  recte  :  nam  ut  multum,  j nil  moror,  ecce,] 
Crispinuk  nummo  me  provocat :  ‘  accipe,  si  vis, 

?  accipiam  tabulas  :  detur  nobis  locus,  hora,  15 

custodes ;  videamus  uter  plus  scribere  possit.’ 
di  bene  fecerunt,  inopis  me  quodque  pusilli 
finxerunt  animi,  raro  et  perpauca  loquentis. 
at  tu  conclusas  hircinis  follibus  auras 
usque  laborantis,  dum  ferrum  molliat  ignis,  20 

IV.  12  It  is  probable,  as  Palmer  suggests,  that  1.  12  should  follovv 
1.  8,  and  1.  13  be  struck  out  as  an  interpolation. 

1 4  nummo  is  Bentley’s  emendation  for  minimo.  Cf.  11.  5.  109. 
The  words  are  obviously  liable  to  confusion  (they  are  actually  confused 
in  Suet.  Caes.  50),  just  as  nimium  and  minimum  are  confused  in  C.  11. 
6.  19  or  imus  and  unus  in  4.  87.  There  is  no  authority  for  minimo 
provocare,  which  is  variously  explained  by  the  scholiasts,  either  as 
minimo  ( pignore )  prov.  =  ‘  at  long  odds,’  or  minimo  ( digito )  prov. 
which  is  said  to  indicate  that  the  challenger  has  more  strength  in  his 
little  finger  than  the  challenged  in  his  whole  body. 

k  L  .  fLl  Ul  tvA  i'. Vl 
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beatus  j  Fannius  ultro 


J  fctcLii.  ■ 


ut  ma^is,  imitare. 

delatis  capsis  et  imagine,  cum  mea'  nemo 
scripta  legat  volgo  recitare  timentis  ob  hanc  rem, 
quod  sunt  quos  genus  hoc  minime  iuvat,  utpote  pluris 
culpari  dignos,  quemvis  media  elige  turba :  25 

aut  ob  avaritiam  aut  misera  ambitione  laborat, 
hic  nuptarum  insanit  amoribus,  hic  puerorum ; 
hunc  capit  argenti  splendor ;  stupet  Albius  aere ; 
hic  mutat  merces  surgente  a  sole  ad  eum,  quo 
vespertina  tepet  regio  :  quin  per  mala  praeceps 
fertur  uti  pulvis  collectus  turbine,  nequid 
summa  deperdat  metuens  aut  ampliet  ut  rem  : 
omnes  hi  metuunt  versus,  odere  poetas. 

‘faenum  habet  in  cornu:  longe  fuge!  dummodo  risum 


Tb 


excutiat  sibi,  non  hic  cuiquam  parcet  amico, 
et  quodcumque  semel  chartis  inleverit,  omnis 
gestiet  a  furno  redeuntis  scire  lacuque 
et  pueros  et  anus.’  agedum,  pauca  accipe  contra, 
primum  ego  me  illorum,  dederim  quibus  esse  poetis, 
excerpam  numero  :  neque  enim  concludere  versum 
dixeris  esse  satis ;  neque,  siqui  scribat  ut?i  nos 
sermoni  propiora,  putes  hunc  esse  poetam, 
ingenium  cui  sit,  cui  mens  divinior  atque  os 
magna  sonaturum,  des  nominis  huius  honorem, 
idcirco  quidam,  comoedia  necne  poema 
esset,  quaesivere,  quod  acer 'spiritus  ac  vis 
nec  verbis  nec,  rebus  iqest,  nisi. quod  pede,  certo 
differt  sermoni,  sermo  merus,  ‘at  pater  ardens 
saevit, v  quod  meretrice  nepos  .insanus  amica 
filius  uxorem  grandi  cum  dote  recuset, 
ebrius  et,  magnum  quod  dedecus,  ambulet  ante 
noctem  cum  facibus.’  numqui  Pomponius  istis 
audiret  leviora,  pater  si  viveret?  ergo 


35 


40 


45 

sfc.cLix. 
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55 


non  satis  est  puris  versum  perscribere  verbis, 
quem  si  dissolvas,  quivis  stomachetur  eodem 
quo  personatus  pacto  pater,  j  his,  ego  quae  nunc, 
olim  quae  scripsit*  Lucilius,  eripias  si 

tempora  jcerta  mo|iosque,  et  quod  prius 'ordine  verbum  est,  c+j 
posterius  facias,  praeponens  ultima  primis, 
non,  ut  si  solvas  ‘postquam  Discordia  taetra  \  .  60 


belli  ferratos  postis  portasque  refregit/ 
invenias  etiam  disiecti  membra  poetae. 


R  hactenus  haec:  alias  iustum  sit  necne  poema, 
nunc  illud  tantum  quaeram,  meritone  tibi  sit 


j  /*.  ^ 


^  suspectum  genus  hoc  scribendi.  Sulcius  acer  65 

ambulat  et  Caprius,  rauci  male  cumque  libellis, 
magnus  uterque  timor  latronibus  :  at  bene  siquis 
et  vivat  puris  manibus,  contemnat  utrumque. 
ut  sis  tu  similis  Caeli  Birrique  latronum, 

^non  ego  sim  Capri  neque  Sulci:  cur  metuas  me?  70 
nulla  taberna  meos  habeat  neque  pila  libellos,  Umkst 

7  quis  manus  insudet  volgi  Hermogenisque  Tigelli  Jt*-o  > 

nec  recito  cuiquam  nisi  amicis,  idque  coactus, 
non  ubivis  cofamve  quibuslibet,  in  medio  qui  7  3 


scripta  foro  recitent,  sun 
,  '  :  - 

suave  locus  voci  resonat 


sunt  multi,  quique  lavantes  : 


tu  4. 

conclusus. 


inanis 


75 


hoc  iuvat,  haut  illud  quaerentis,  num  sine  sensu,  (yaJb-  f ~aJc<^ 
tempore  num  faciant  alieno,  ‘laedere  gaudes' 
inquit,  ‘  et  hoc  studio  pravus  facis.’  unde  petitum 
hoc  in  me  iacis?  est  auctor  quis  denique  eorum, 
absentem  qui  rodit  amicum, 


80 


vixi  cum  quibu^  ?  _____ 

qui  non!  defendit  alifo  culpante,  sofutos 
qui  captat  risus  hominum  famamque  dicacis,  uj/|" 
fingere  qui  non  visa  potest,  commissa  tacere 
qui  nequit :  hic  niger  est,  hunc  tu,  Romane,  caveto, 
saepe  tribus  lectis  videas  cenare  quaternos, 


aj^u. 
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e  quibus  unus  amet  quavis  aspergere  cunctos 

praeter  eum,  ^jui  praebet  aquam ;  post  , hunc  quoque  potus,  ' 

condita  cum  verax  aperit  praecordia  Liber. 

hic  tibi  comis  et  urbanus  liberque  videtur,  90 

infesto  nigris :  ego  si  risi,  quod  ineptus 

pastillos  Rufillus  olet,  Gargonius  hircum, 

lividus |et  moriax  viddor  tibi?  | mentio  jsiquae 

de  Capitolini  Furtis  intecta  Petilii 

te  coram  fuerit,  defendas,  ut  tuus  est  mos :  95 

‘me  Capitolifius  convictore  usus  anjicoque 

a  puero  est,  tausaque  mea  permulta  rogatus 

fecit,  et  incolumis  laetor  quod  vivit  in  urbe : 

sed  tamen  admiror,  quo  pacto  iudicium  illud 

fugerit.’  hic  nigrae  sucus  lolliginis,  haec  est  100 

aerugo  mera.'  quod  vitium  procul  afore'  chartis 

atque  animo,  prius  ut,  siquid  promittere  de  me 

possum  aliud  vere,  promitto,  liberius  si 

dixertf’  quid,  si  forte  iocosius,  hoc  mihi  iuris 

cum  venia  dabis,  insuevit  pater  optumus  hoc  me,  105 

ut  fugerem  exemplis  vitiorum  quaeque  notando. 

cum  me  hortaretur,  parce  frugaliter  atque 

viverem  uti  contentus  eo,  quod  mi  ipse  parasset: 

‘  nonne  vides,  Albi  ut  male  vivat  filius  utque 


87  The  MSS.  are  divided  between  tinus  and  imus.  The  latter 
rnight  possibly  mean  ‘the  last  man  on  the  last  couch’ :  cf.  Epp.  1.  18. 
10  imi  derisor  lecti.  Almost  all  mss.  read  avet,  not  amet. 

102  The  punctuation  of  the  text  is  Prof.  Housman’s.  All  edd. 
read  animo  prius ,  ut  si  quid  where,  as  they  admit,  either  ut  or  si  quid 
is  superfluous.  But  Prof.  Housman  objects  to  the  sense  too  :  for,  says 
he,  if  lior,  promises  that  this  fault  shall  be  absent  from  his  pages  and 
frorn  his  mind  first,  this  is  a  confession  that  the  fault  has  hitherto 
existed  both  in  his  mind  and  in  his  writings,  whereas  Hor.  is  protesting 
the  contrary.  For  prius  ut  (‘as  heretofore ’)  cf.  captivus  ut  in  3.  89, 
non  ut  for  ut  non  in  5.  33. 
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Baius  inops?  magnum  documentum,  ne  patriam  rem  iio 

perdere  quis  velit.’  a  turpi  meretricis  amore 

cum  deterreret :  ‘  Scetani  dissimilis  sis,’ 

aiebat,  ‘sapjens,  vitatu  quidque  petitu 

sit  melius,  caussas  reddet  tibi :  mi  satis  est,  si 

traditum  ab  antiquis  morem  servare  tuamque, 

dum  custodis  eges,  vitam  famamque  tueri 

incolumem  possum ;  simul  ac  duraverit  aetas 

membra  animumque  tuum,  nabis  sine  cortice.’  sic  me  120 

formabat  puerum  dictis,  et  sive  iubebat 

ut  facerem  quid,  ‘  habes  auctorem,  _quo  facias  hoc,’ 

(unum  ex  iudicibus  selectis  obiciebat) 

sive  vetabat,  ‘an  hoc '  injion^sfum  efiKrjutile^  factu 

necne  sit  addubites,  flagret  rumore  malo  cum  siiil  ^125* 

hic  atque  ille  ^avidos  vicinum  funus  ut  aegros 

exanimat  mortisque  metu  sibi  parcere  cogit, 

sic  teneros  animos  aliena  objprobria  saepe 

absterrent  vitiis,  ex  hoc  ego^  sanus  ab  illis,  ^ 

perniciem  quaecumque  ferunt,  mediocribus  et  quis  130 

ignoscas  vitiis  teneor,  fortassis  et  istinc 

largiter  Abstulerit  longa  aetas,  liber  amicus, 

consilium  proprium,  neque  enim,  cum  lectulus  aut  me 

porticus  excepit,  desum  mihi,  ‘rectius  hoc  est.  k-b-kvj' 

hoc  faciens  vivam  melius,  sic  dulcis  amicis  135 

occurram,  hoc  quidam  non  belle  :  numquid  ego  illi  hf<x 

imprudens  olirn  faciam  simile?’  haec  ego  mecum 

compressis  agito  labris ;  ubi  quid  datur  oti, 

haec  ludo  chartis,  hoc  est  mediocribus  illis 

139  Most  mss.  have  inludo  or  illudo  chartis ,  but  there  is  good 
authority  for  incumbo  and  some  for  includo  and  incubo.  I  believe  the 
true  reading  is  haec  ludo  as  in  10.  37.  It  is  ciear  that  hic,  haec,  hoc  etc. 
were  written  very  early  in  a  compendium  or  contracted  form,  for  the  mss. 
differ  ffom  one  another  almost  always  where  these  words  occur.  That 
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ex  vitiis  unum :  cui  si  concedere  nolis,  140 

multa  poetarum  veniat  manus,  auxilio  quae 
sit  mihi  (nam  multo  plures  sumus),  ac  veluti  te 
Iudaei  cogemus  in  hanc  concedere  turbam. 


SATVRA  V. 

Egressum  magna  me  accepit  Aricia  Roma 
hospitio  modico :  rhetor  comes  Heliodorus, 

Graecorum  longe  doctissimus:  inde  Forum  Appi, 

differtum  nautis,  cauponibus  atque  malignis. 

hoc  iter  ignavi  divisimus,  altius  ac  nos  5 

praecinctis  unum  :  minus  est  gravis  Appia  tardis. 

hic  ego  propter  aquam,  quod  erat  deterrima,  ventri 

indico  bellum,  cenantis  haut  animo  aequo 

expectans  comites,  iam  nox  inducere  terris’ 

umbras  et  caelo  diffundere  signa  parabat;  10 

tum  pueri  nautis,  pueris  convicia  nautae 

ingerere:  ‘huc  appelle!’  ‘trecentos  inseris.’  ‘ohe, 

iam  satis  est.’  dum  aes  exigitur,  dum  mula  ligatur, 

tota  abit  hora,  mali  culices  ranaeque  palustres 

avertunt  somnos,  absentem  cantat  amicam  15 

multa  prolutus  vappa  nauta  atque  viator 

certatim.  tandem  fessus  dormire  viator 

incipit  ac  missae  pastum  retinacula  mulae 

nauta  piger  saxo  religat  stertitque  supinus. 

the  compendium  looked  like  in  is  probable  from  such  passages  as 
5.  97  where  the  mss.  are  divided  between  dein  and  dehinc ,  or  Epp.  I. 
16.  45  where  they  are  divided  between  liunc  prorsus  and  introrsum. 
c/  *5  Most  mss.  have  ut  cantat.  Here  ut  must  mean  1  while,’  a  very 
unusual  sense,  or  else  t<t  canta/ =  ut  avertit  somnos  cantando. 
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iamque  dies  aderat,  nil  cum  procedere  lintrem  20 

sentimus;  donec  cerebrosus  prosilit  unus 

ac  mulae  nautaeque  caput  lumbosque  saligno 

fuste  dolat,  quarta  vix  demum  exponimur  hora. 

ora  manusque  tua  lavimus,  Feronia,  lympha.  , 

milia  tum  pransi  tria  repimus  atque  subimus  25 

impositum  saxis  late  candentibus  Anxur. 

huc  venturus  erat  Maecenas,  optumus  atque 

Cocceius,  missi  magnis  de  rebus  uterque 

legati,  aversos  soliti  componere  amicos. 

hic  oculis  ego  nigra  meis  collyria  lippus  oc  .t  30 

inlinere.  interea  Maecenas  advenit  atque 

Cocceius,  Capitoque  simul  Fonteius,  ad  unguem 

factus  homo,  Antoni  non  ut  magis  alter  amicus. 

Fundos  Aufidio  Lusco  praetore  libenter  .  . 

linquimus,  insani  ridentes  praemia  scribae, 
praetextam  et  latum  clavum  prunaeque  vatillum, 
in  Mamurrarum  lassi  deinde  urbe  manemus, 

Murena  praebente  domum,  Capitone  culinam. 

postera  lux  oritur  multo  gratissima:  namque 

Plotius  et  Varius  Sinuessae  Vergiliusque  40 

occurrunt,  animae,  qualis  neque  candidiores 

terra  tulit,  neque  quis  me  sit  devinctior  alter.  laA 

o  qui  conplexus  et  gaudia  quanta  fuerunt !  ^ 

nil  ego  contulerim  iucundo  sanus  amico.  O'7  ^ 

proxuma  Campano  ponti  quae  villula,  tectum  45 

praebuit,  et  parochi,  quae  debent,  ligna  salemque. 

hinc  muli  Capuae  clitellas  tempore  ponunt. 

lusum  it  Maecenas, "dormitum  ego  Vergiliusque: 


36  Since  the  use  of  the  prunae  vatillum  is  obscure  and  since  Cicero 
(Leg.  Agr.  11.  34.  93)  says  that  bacilla ,  ‘wands,’  were  carried  before  the 
magistrates  of  colonies  instead  of  iasces,  some  edd.  wish  to  read  here 
prunique  bacillum  ‘  a  blackthorn  wand.’ 
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namque  pila  lippis  inimicum  et  ludere  crudis.  . 
hinc  nos  Coccei  recipit  plenissima  villa,  C^Hr  5° 

quae  super  est  Caudi  cauponas!  nunc  mihi  paucis 
Sarmenti  scurrae  pugnam  Messique  Cicirri, 

Musa,  velim  memores,  et  quo  patre  natus  uterque 
contulerit  litis.  Messi  clarum  genus  Osci ; 

Sarmenti  domina  extat :  ab  his  maioribus  orti  55 

ad  pugnam  venere,  prior  Sarmentus  ‘equi  te 
esse  feri  similem  dico.’  ridemus,  et  ipse 
Messius  ‘  accipio,’  caput  et  movet.  ‘  o  tua  cornu 
ni  foret  exsecto  frons’  inquit,  ‘quid  faceres,  cum 
sic  mutilus  minitaris  ?  ’  at  illi  foeda  cicatrix  60 

saetosam  laevi  frontem  turpaverat  oris. 

Campanum  in  morbum,  in  faciem  permulta  iocatus, 
pastorem  saltaret  uti  Cyclopa  rogabat : 
nil  illi  larva  aut  tragicis  opus  esse  coturnis. 
multa  Cicirrus  ad  haec :  donasset  iamne  catenam  65 
ex  voto  Laribus,  quaerebat;  scriba  quod  esset, 
nilo  deterius  dominae  ius  esse ;  rogabat 
denique,  cur  umquam  fugisset,  cui  satis  una 
f,  farris  libra  foret,  gracili  sic  tamque  pusillo. 

prorsus  iucunde  cenam  producimus  illam.  70 

tendimus  hinc  recta  Beneventum,  ubi  sedulus  hospes 
paene  macros  arsit  dum  turdos  versat  in  igni ;  $»Jr  Jjv*  k 
nam  vaga  per 'veterem  dilapsS"" flamma  culinam  • 
volcano  summum  properabat  lambere  tectum, 
convivas  avidos  cenam  servosque  timentis  75 

tum  rapere  atque  omnis  restinguere  velle  videres, 
incipit  ex  illo  montis  Apulia  notos 
ostentare  mihi,  quos  torret  Atabulus  et  quos 
numquam  erepsemus,  nisi  nos  vicina  Trivici 
villa  recepisset  lacrimoso  non  sine  fumo,  80 

udos  cum  foliis  ramos  urente  camino. 
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quattuor  hinc  rapimur  viginti  et  milia  raedis, 
mansuri  oppidulo,  quod  versu  dicere  non  est, 
signis  perfacile  est :  venit  vilissima  rerum 
hic  aqua,  sed  panis  longe  pulcherrimus,  ultra 
callidus  ut  soleat  umeris  portare  viator, 
nam  Canusi  lapidosus,  aquae  non  ditior  urna, 

[qui  locus  a  forti  Diomede  est  conditus  olim.] 
flentibus  hinc  Varius  discedit  maestus  amicis, 
inde  Rubos  fessi  pervenimus,  utpote  longum 
carpentes  iter  et  factum  corruptius  imbri, 
postera  tempestas  melior,  via  peior  ad  usque 
Bari  moenia  piscosi,  dein  Gnatia  lymphis 
iratis  extructa  dedit  risusque  iocosque, 
dum  flamma  sine  tura  liquescere  limine  sacro 
persuadere  cupit,  credat  Iudaeus  Apella, 
non  ego :  namque  deos  didici  securum  agere  aevum, 
nec,  siquid  miri  faciat  natura,  deos  id 
tristis  ex  alto  caeli  demittere  tecto. 

Brundisium  longae  finis  chartaeque  viaeque  est. 


95 


100 
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Non  quia,  Maecenas,  Lydorum  quicquid  Etruscos 
incoluit  finis,  nemo  generosior  est  te, 
nec  quod  avus  tibi  maternus  fuit  atque  paternus, 
olim  qui  magnis  legionibus  imperitarent, 
ut  plerique  solent,  naso  suspendis  adunco 


C.  ktv* 

5 


92  Bentley  rejected  this  line  for  three  reasons,  (1)  because  it  is 
inept,  (2)  because  the  scholiasts  do  not  seem  to  know  it,  (3)  because  ^ 
locum  condere  is  very  doubtful  Latin.  J]  ^ 

97  The  MSS.  are  divided  between  dein  and  dehinc ,  but  the  latter 
word  is,  elsewhere  in  Hor.,  scanned  as  a  disyllable  {Epod.  16.  65  :  Sal. 

1.  3.  104,  A.  P.  144). 


G.  H.  S. 
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ignoto(aut)  ut  me  libertino  patre  natum. 

cum  referre  negas,  quali  sit  quisque  parente 

natus,  dum  ingenuus,  persuades  hoc  tibi  vere, 

ante  potestatem  Tulli  atque  ignobile  regnum 

multos  saepe  viros  nullis  maioribus  ortos  io 

et  vixisse  probos,  amplis  et  honoribus  auctos ; 

contra  Laevinum,  Valeri  genus,  unde  Superbus 


Tarquinius  regno  pulsus  fugit,  unius  assis 

non  umquam  pretio  pluris  licuisse,  t  notante  t 

iudice  quo  nosti  populo,  qui  stultus  honores  15 

saepe  dat  indignis  et  famae  servit  ineptus, 

qui  stupet  in  titulis  et  imaginibus,  quid  oportet 

nos  facere  a  volgo  longe  longeque  remotos? 

namque  esto,  populus  Laevino  mallet  honorem  piu^****^ ' 

quam  Decio  mandare  novo,  censorque  moveret  20 

Appius,  ingenuo  si  non  essem  patre  natus : 

veT^nerito,  quoniam  in  propria  non  pelle  quiessem. 

sed  fulgente  trahit  constrictos  Gloria  curru 


6  ignoto  is  ralmer’s  emendation.  The  mss.  have  ignotos ,  -but  vary 
between  aut ,  ut,  et  ut  and  aut  ut. 

14  AU  mss.  have  notante.  Edd.  generally  put  a  comma  at  licuisse 
and  a  full  stop  at  imaginibus  1.  17.  This  punctuation  leads  to 
perplexities  such  as  no  Roman,  least  of  ali  Horaee,  would  have 
deliberately  put  forth  in  a  work  which  purports  to  be  light  reading. 
Schiitz,  alone  of  editors  (though  many  critics  agree  with  him),  put  a 
full  stop  at  licuisse  and  a  comma  at  imaginibus ,  but  failed  to  suggest 
a  possible  meaning  for  notante.  The  only  emendation  ever  proposed  is 
Prof.  Cartaulfs  negante ,  which  (with  either  punctuation)  is  weak  after 
negas  in  1.  7.  For  my  part,  I  am  convinced  that  notante  is  wrong,  and 
1  believe  that  no  example  can  be  found  of  a  participle  added  to  such 
a  phrase  as  iudice  populo,  which  is  obviously  complete  in  itself:  but  I 
am  not  prepared  with  an  emendation  worth  printing  in  the  text. 
(1  suggest  quid  autem  ?  as  a  temporary  expedient.)  There  are  other 
very  ancient  errors  at  the  end  of  lines  in  this  satire,  at  11.  102  and  126, 
and  tliere  is  considerable  doubt  about  the  last  word  in  1.  39  and  1.  107. 
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non  minus  ignotos  generosis,  quo  tibi,  Tilli, 
sumere  depositum  clavum  fierique  tribuno  ? 
invidia  adcrevit,  privato  quae  minor  esset, 
nam  ut  quisque  insanus  nigris  medium  impediit  crus 
pellibus  et  latum  demisit  pectore  clavum, 
audit  continuo:  ‘quis  homo  hic?’  et  ‘quo  patre  natus?’ 


ut  siqui  aegrotet  quo  morbo  Barrus  haberi 
et  cupiat  formosus,  eat  quacumque,  puellis 
iniciat  curam  quaerendi  singula,  quali 
sit  facie,  sura,  quali  pede,  dente,  capillo : 
sic  qui  promittit,  civis,  urbem  sibi  curae, 
imperium  fore  et  Italiam,  delubra  deorum, 
quo  patre  sit  natus,  num  ignota  matre  inhonestus, 
omnis  mortalis  curare  et  quaerere  cogit. 

‘  tune,  Syri,  Damae  aut  Dionysi  filius,  audes 
deicere  de  saxo  civis  aut  tradere  Cadmo?’ 

‘at  Novius  collega  gradu  post  me  sedet  uno: 


30 


35 


40 


namque  est  ille,  pater  quod  erat  meus.’  hoc  tibi  Paullus  io " 
et  Messalla  videris  ?  at  hic,  si  plostra  ducenta 
concurrantque  foro  tria  funera,  magna  sonabit 
cornua  quod  vincatque  tubas  :  saltem  tenet  hoc  nos.’ 


nunc  ad  me  redeo  libertino  patre  natum, 
quem  rodunt  omnes  libertino  patre  natum, 
nunc,  quia  sim  tibi,  Maecenas,  convictor,  at  olim, 
quod  mihi  pareret  legio  Romana  tribuno, 
dissimile  hoc  illi  est,  quia  non,  ut  forsit  honorem 
iure  mihi  invideat  quivis,  ita  te  quoque  amicum, 
praesertim  cautum  dignos  adsumere,  prava 
ambitione  procul,  felicem  dicere  non  hoc 
me  possim,  casu  quod  te  sortitus  amicum  : 
nulla  etenim  mihi  te  fors  obtulit;  optimus  olim 
Vergilius,  post  hunc  Varius  dixere  quid  essem, 
ut  veni  coram,  singultim  pauca  locutus 


45 
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(infans  namque  pudor  prohibebat  plura  profari) 
non  ego  me  claro  natum  patre,  non  ego  circum 
me  Satureiano  vectari  rura  caballo, 

sed,  quod  eram,  narro,  respondes,  ut  tuus  est  mos,  60 
pauca :  abeo,  et  revocas  nono  post  mense  iubesque 
esse  in  amicorum  numero,  magnum  hoc  ego  duco, 
quod  placui  tibi,  qui  turpi  secernis  honestum, 
non  patre  praeclaro,  sed  vita  et  pectore  puro, 
atqui  si  vitiis  mediocribus  ac  mea  paucis  65 

mendosa  est  natura,  alioqui  recta,  velut  si 
egregio  insparsos  reprehendas  corpore  naevos, 
si  neque  avaritiam  neque  sordes  aut  mala  lustra 
obiciet  vere  quisquam  mihi,  purus  et  insons, 
ut  me  conlaudem,  si  et  vivo  carus  amicis :  70 

causa  fuit  pater  his,  qui  macro  pauper  agello 
noluit  in  Flavi  ludum  me  mittere,  magni  SoiPv* ■ 
quo  pueri  magnis  e  centurionibus  orti, 
laevo  suspensi  loculos  tabulamque  lacerto, 
ibant  octonos  referentes  Idibus  aeris, 
sed  puerum  est  ausus  Romam  portare  docendum 
artis,  quas  doceat  quivis  eques  atque  senator 
semet  prognatos,  vestem  servosque  sequentis, 
in  magno  ut  populo,  siqui  vidisset,  avita 
ex  re  praeberi  sumptus  mihi  crederet  illos.  So 

ipse  mihi  custos  incorruptissimus  omnis 
circum  doctores  aderat,  quid  multa?  pudicum, 
qui  primus  virtutis  honos,  servavit  ab  omni 
non  solum  facto  verum  obprobrio  quoque  turpi, 
nec  timuit,  sibi  ne  vitio  quis  verteret,  olim  85 

si  praeco  parvas  aut,  ut  fuit  ipse,  coactor 
mercedes  sequerer :  neque  ego  essem  questus,  at  hoc  nunc 


75 


75  A  majority  of  the  mss.  have  ibant  octonis  referentes  Idibus  aera. 
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laus  illi  debetur  et  a  me  gratia  maior, 
nil  me  paeniteat  sanum  patris  huius ;  eoque 
non,  ut  magna  dolo  factum  negat  esse  suo  pars,  CJ4*  90 
quod  non  ingenuos  habeat  clarosque  parentis, 
sic  me  defendam,  longe  mea  discrepat  istis 
et  vox  et  ratio,  nam  si  natura  iuberet 
a  certis  annis  aevum  remeare  peractum 


_ _  jjfLi. 

atque  alios  legere,  ad  fastum  quoscumque  parentis  (fc  ^95 


100 


optaret  sibi  quisque,  meis  contentus  honestos 
fascibus  et  sellis  nollem  mihi  sumere,  demens 
iudicio  volgi,  sanus  fortasse  tu'o,  quod 
nollem  onus  haut  umquam  solitus  portare  molestum, 
nam  mihi  continuo  maior  quaerenda  foret  res 
atque  salutandi  plures,  ducendus  et  unus 
et  comes  alter,  uti  ne  rus  solusve  peregre 
exirem,  plures  calones  atque  caballi 
pascendi,  ducenda  petorrita,  nunc  mihi  curto 
ire  licet  mulo  vel  si  libet  usque  Tarentum,  105 

mantica  cui  lumbos  onere  ulceret  atque  eques  armos  : 
obiciet  nemo  sordes  mihi,  quas  tibi,  Tilli, 
cum  Tiburte  via  praetorem  quinque  secuntur 


te  pueri,  lasanum  portantes  oenophorumque. 
hoc  ego  commodius  quam  tu,  praeclare  senator, 
milibus  et  quantis  vivo,  quacumque  libido  est, 
incedo  solus,  percontor  quanti  holus  ac  far, 


Ifc» 


no 


102  The  MSS.  have  sohts  rusve  peregre  aut.  The  emendatiori  in 
the  text  is  Prof.  Housman’s.  Other  edd.  read  rusve  peregreve  (for 
the  hypermeter  cf.  4.  96)  or  rus  peregreve. 

107  There  is  considerable  ms.  authority  for  Tulli ,  which,  it  is 
thought,  might  refer  to  Cicero’s  son,  rather  a  disreputable  person,  who 
was  consul  b.c.  30. 

1 1 1  milibus  et  quantis  is  Dr  Postgate’s  emendation.  The  MSS. 
have  milibus  atque  aliis,  which  ought  to  mean  ‘other  thousands. ’ 
Lambinus  proposed  inultis  atque  aliis. 
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fallacem  circum  vespertinumque  pererro 
saepe  forum,  adsisto  divinis,  inde  domum  me 
ad  porri  et  ciceris  refero  laganique  catinum, 
cena  ministratur  pueris  tribus,  et  lapis  albus 
pocula  cum  cyatho  duo  sustinet ;  astat  echinus 
vilis,  cum  patera  gutus,  Campana  supellex, 
deinde  eo  dormitum  non  sollicitus,  mihi  quod  cras 
surgendum  sit  mane,  obeundus  Marsya,  qui  se  120 

voltum  ferre  negat  Noviorum  posse  minoris, 
ad  quartam  iaceo ;  post  hanc  vagor  aut  ego  lecto 
aut  "scripto,  quod  me  tacitum  iuvet,  unguor  olivo,  k 
non  quo  fraudatis  inmundus  Natta  lucernis. 


ast  ubi  me  fessum  sol  acrior  ire  lavatum 
admonuit,  fugio  campum  /«lsumque  trigonem, 
pransus  non  avide,  quantum  interpellet  inani 
ventre  diem  durare,  domesticus  otior,  haec  est 
vita  solutorum  misera  ambitione  gravique  : 
his  me  consolor  victurum  suavius,  ac  si 
quaestor  avus  pater  atque  meus  patruusque  fuisset. 


125 


120 


126  Ali  existing  MSS.  except  one  have  fugio  rabiosi  (or  validosi  or 
rapidosi )  tempora  signi,  which  is  supposed  to  mean  ‘  I  avoid  the  season 
of  the  dog-star  ’  or  ‘  I  avoid  the  period  of  the  sun’s  fury.’  V,  however, 
had  fugio  campum  lusumque  trigonem  (with  the  other  reading  added  as 
a  variant)  and  g  has  campum  lusitque  trigonem.  Since  Bentley,  niost 
edd.  have  read  campum  lusumque  trigonem  though  the  expression  lusus 
trigon  is  very  extraordinary.  The  emendation  in  the  text  is  Munro’s. 
Bentley  proposed  nudumque  trig. ,  Pauly  invisumque  trigonem  (cf.  5.  49). 
Keller  attempts  to  show  that  rapidosi  tempora  signi  was  the  original 
reading,  for  which  campum  lusumque  trigonem  was  substituted  by  mere 
mistake ;  but  the  contrary  change  is  equally  likely.  It  will  be  observed 
that  the  two  phrases  have  many  prominent  letters  in  common. 
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Proscripti  Regis  Rupili  pus  atque  venenum 
hybrida  quo  pacto  sit  Persius  ultus,  opinor 
omnibus  et  lippis  notum  et  tonsoribus  esse. 

Persius  hic  permagna  negotia  dives  habebat 
Clazomenis,  etiam  litis  cum  Rege  molestas,  5 

durus  homo  atque  odio  qui  posset  vincere  Regem, 
confidens  tumiclusque,  adeo  sermonis  amari,  frurvl^Jx. 
Sisennas,  Barros  ut  equis  praecurreret  albis, 
ad  Regem  redeo,  postquam  nihil  inter  utrumque 
convenit  (hoc  etenim  sunt  omnes  iure  molesti,  10 

quo  fortes,  quibus  adversum  bellum  incidit,  inter 
Hectora  Priamiden  animosum  atque  inter  Achillem 
ira  fuit  capitalis,  ut  ultima  divideret  mors, 
non  aliam  ob  causam,  nisi  quod  virtus  in  utroque 
summa  fuit :  duo  si  discordia  vexet  inertis,  15 

aut  si  disparibus  bellum  incidat,  ut  Diomedi 
cum  Lycio  Glauco,  discedat  pigrior,  ultro 
muneribus  missis),  Bruto  praetore  tenente 
ditem  Asiam  Rupili  et  Persi  par  pugnat,  uti  non 
compositum  melius  cum  Bitho  Bacchius,  in  ius  20 

acres  procurrunt,  magnum  spectaculum  uterque. 

Persius  exponit  causam :  ridetur  ab  omni 

conventu ;  laudat  Brutum  laudatque  cohortem ; 

solem  Asiae  Brutum  appellat  stellasque  salubris 

appellat  comites,  excepto  Rege ;  Canem  illum,  25 

invisum  agricolis  sidus,  venisse,  ruebat 

flumen  ut  hibernum,  fertur  quo  rara  securis. 


I 


O 


7  The  MSS.  are  divided  between  tumidus  and  tumidusque ,  but  this 
lengthening  of  -us  is  improbable.  Palmer  suggests  that  tumidus  arose 
from  a  mistaken  reading  tumidus  usque  adeo. 
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tum  Praenestinus  salso  multoque  fluenti 
^“expressa  arbusto  regerit  convicia,  durus 
\  vindemiator  et  invictus,  cui  saepe  viator  30 

^^cessisset  magna  compellans  voce  cuculum. 

at  Graecus,  postquam  est  Italo  perfusus  aceto, 

Persius  exclamat :  1  per  magnos,  Brute,  deos  te 

oro,  qui  reges  consueris  tollere,  cur  non 

hunc  Regem  iugulas  ?  operum  hoc,  mihi  crede,  tuorum  est.’  35 


SATVRA  VIII. 
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Olim  truncus  eram  ficulnus,  inutile  lignum, 

^  cum  faber,  incertus  scamnum  faceretne  Priapum, 
maluit  esse  deum,  deus  inde  ego,  furum  aviumque 
maxima  formido  :  nam  fures  dextra  coercet, 
ast  importunas  volucres  in  vertice  harundo 
terret  fixa  vetatque  novis  considere  in  hortis : 

(huc  prius  angustis  eiecta  cadavera  cellis 
conservus  vili  portanda  locabat  in  arca ; 
hoc  miserae  plebi  stabat  commune  sepulcrum, 

Pantolabo  scurrae  Nomentanoque  nepoti, 
mille  pedes  in  fronte,  trecentos  cippus  in  agrum  SVts*A- 
hic  dabat,  heredes  monumentum  ne  sequeretur. 
nunc  licet  Esquiliis  habitare  salubribus  atque 
A"*  aggere  in  aprico  spatiari,  qui  modo  tristes  15 

albis  informem  spectabant  ossibus  agrum ;) 
cum_  miirTnon  tantum  furesque  feraeque  suetae 
hunc  vexare  locum  curae  sunt  atque  labori, 
quantum  carminibus  quae  versant  atque  venenis 
humanos  animos :  has  nullo  perdere  possum 


20 


15  The  MSS.  have  quo  modo  \  the  emendatiori  qui  is  due  to  T.  Anitz 
(1856). 
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nec  prohibere  modo,  simul  ac  vaga  luna  decorum 
protulit  os,  quin  ossa  legant  herbasque  nocentis, 
vidi  egomet  nigra  succinctam  vadere  palla 
Canidiam,  pedibus  nudis  passoque  capillo, 
cum  Sagana  maiore  ululantem,  pallor  utrasque 
fecerat  horrendas  aspectu.^/  scalpere  terram 
unguibus  et  pullam  divellere  mordicus  agnam 
coeperunt :  eruor  in  fossam  confusus,  ut  inde 
manis  elicerent  animas  responsa  daturas, 
lanea  et  effigies  erat  altera  cerea:  maior 
lanea,  quae  poenis  compesceret  inferiorem, 
cerea  suppliciter  stabat,  servilibus  ut  quae 
iam  peritura  modis.  Hecaten  vocat  altera,  saevam 
altera  Tisiphonen :  serpentis  atque  videres 
infernas  errare  canes,  lunamque  rubentem,  0<^ 

ne  foret  his  testis,  post  magna  latere  sepulcra, 
singula  quid  memorem?  quo  pacto  alterna  loquentes  40 
umbrae  cum  Sagana  resonarent  triste  et  acutum, 
utque  lupi  barbam  variae  cum  dente  colubrae 
abdiderint  furtim  terris,  et  imagine  cerea 
largior  arserit  ignis,  et  ut  non  testis  inultus 
horruerim  voces  Furiarum  et  facta  duarum, 
nam  displosa  sonat  quantum  vesica,  pepedi 
diffissa  nate  ficus :  at  illae  currere  in  urbem, 

Canidiae  dentis,  altum  Saganae  caliendrum 
excidere  atque  herbas  atque  incantata  lacertis 
vincula  cum  magno  risuque  iocoque  videres.  50 


45 


41  For  resonarent,  which  is  the  reading  of  the  mss.,  most  edd.  after 
Bentley  read  resonarint  to  mateh  abdiderint  etc.  Those  who  defend 
the  MSS.  say  that  the  imperfect  here  represents  continuous  action  and  that 
the  forrn  resonarint  is  solecistic.  Their  opponents  say  that  Hor.  has 
sonaluruin  in  4.  44  and  that  resonavit  occurs  in  Manilius  v.  567. 
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SATYRA  IX. 


Ibam  forte  via  sacra,  sicut  meus  est  mos 
nescio  quid  meditans  nugarum,  totus  in  illis.  S 

accurrit  quidam  notus  mihi  nomine  tantum, 
arreptaque  manu  ‘  quid  agis,  dulcissime  rerum  ?  ’  \  ^  cJ  - 
‘suaviter,  ut  nunc  est’  inquam,  ‘et  cupio  omnia,  quae  vis.’  5 
cum  adsectaretur,  ‘  nymquid  vis  ?  ’  occupo,  at  illek^5rr£^^)  “ 
L-Vl'  ‘noris  nos’  inquit:  ‘docti  sumus.’  hic  ego  ‘pluris 
hoc’  inquam  ‘mihi  eris.’  misere  discedere  quaerens 


10 


iS 


ire  modo  ocius,  interdum  consistere,  in  aurem 
dicere  nescio  quid  puero,  cum  sudor  ad  imos 
manaret  talos.  ‘  o  te,  Bolane,  cerebri 
felicem  ’  aiebam  tacitus,  cum  quidlibet  ille 
garriret,  vicos,  urbem  laudaret,  ut  illi 
nil  respondebam,  ‘  misere  cupis  ’  inquit  ‘  abire  ; 
iamdudum  video,  sed  nil  agis ;  usque  tenebo, 
persequar  hinc,  quo  nunc  iter  est  tibi.’  ‘  nil  opus  est  te 
circumagi :  quendam  volo  visere  non  tibi  notum  ; 

^  trans  Tiberim  longe  cubat  is  prope  Caesaris  hortos.’ 

‘  nil  habeo  quod  agam,  et  non  sum  piger :  usque  sequar  te.’ 
demitto  auriculas  ut  iniquae  mentis  asellus, 
cum  gravius  dorso  subiit  onus,  incipit  ille  : 

‘  si  bene  me  novi,  non  Viscum  pluris  amicum, 

|  non  Varium  facies  :  nam  quis  me  scribere  pluris 
\  aut  citius  possit  versus  ?  quis  membra  movere 
'  mollius?  invideat  quod  et  Hermogenes,  ego  canto. 


20 


'S 


25  V-K' 


16  The  MSS.  are  divided  between  persequar  and  prosequar,  but  the 
former  seems  best  suited  to  the  tone  of  forced  jocularity.  Many  edd. 
put  a  full  stop  at  persequar  and  make  hinc — -tibi  a  question,  but  I  think 
Hor.’s  next  rernark  is  against  this  punctqation.  ,  - 
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interpellandi  locus  hic  erat  :  ‘  est  tibi  mater, 

cognati,  quis  te  salvo  est  opus?’  ‘haut  mihi  quisquam; 

omnis  composui.’  ‘felices!  nunc  ego  resto. -Sc. -fcH. 

confice  !  namque  instat  fatum  mihi  triste,  Sabella 

quod  puero  cecinit  divina  mota  anus  urna :  1*30  u^ 


‘  hunc  neque  dira  venena  nec  hosticus  auferet  ensis 
nec  laterum  dolor  aut  tussis  nec  tarda  podagra  : 
garrulus  hunc  quando  consumet  cumque :  loquaces, 
si  sapiat,  vitet,  simul  atque  adoleverit  aetas.” 
ventum  erat  ad  Vestae,  quarta  iam  parte  diei 


35 


praeterita,  et  casu  tum  respondere  vadato 


debebat;  quod  ni  fecisset,  perdere  litem. 


‘si  me  arnas  ’  inquit,  ‘paulum  hic  ades.’  ‘inteream 
aut  valeo  stare'  aut  novi  civilia  iuraj_  lasrCb 


eam,  si 


et  propero  quo  scis.’  ‘  dubius  sum  quid  faciam  ’  inquit,  40 
‘tene  relinquam  an  rem.’  ‘me,  sodes.’  ‘non  faciSm  ’  ille, 
et  praecedere  coepit,  ego,  ut  contendere  durum  iti 
cum  victore,  sequor.  ‘Maecenas  quomodo  tecum?’ 
hinc  repetit,  ‘paucorum  hominum  et  mentis  bene  sinae.’ 
‘nemo  dexterius  fortuna  est  usus:  haberes  fylvr»  45 
magnum  adiutorem,  posset  qui  ferre  secundas,  '£ 
hunc  hominem  velles  si  tradere,  dispeream,  ni  u^.  tX.  ^ 
summosses  omnis.’  ‘non  isto  vivimus  illic, 
quo  tu  rere,  modo,  domus  hac  nec  purior  ulla  est 
nec  magis  his  aliena  malis  ;  nil  mi  officit,  inquam,  50 
ditior  hic  aut  est  quia  doctior:  est  locus  uni 
cuique  suus.’  ‘magnum  narras,  vix  credibile.’  ‘atqui 
sic  habet.’  ‘accendis,  quare  cupiam  magis  illi 


30  Many  edd.,  after  Cruquius,  read  mota  divina  anus  urna, 
thinking  the  elision  of  long  a  before  anus  ugly.  But  Keller  compares 
Sat.  1.  1.  101  quid  mi  igitur,  II.  1.  63  quali  igitur ,  Epp.  I.  2.  29  plus 
aequo  operata  and  other  passages. 
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proxumus  esse.’  ‘  velis  tantummodo :  quae  tua  virtus, 
expugnabis;  et  est  qui  vinci  possit,  eoque  55 

difficilis  aditus  primos  habet.’  ‘  haut  mihi  dero.' 
muneribus  servos  corrumpam ;  non,  hodie  si 
exclusus  fuero,  desistam  ;  tempora  quaeram, 
occurram  in  triviis,  deducam,  nil  sine  magno 
vita  labore  dedit  mortalibus.’  haec  dum  agit,  ecce  60 
,1  Fuscus  Aristius  occurrit,  mihi  carus  et  illum 
qui 'pulchre  nosset.  consistimus,  ‘unde  venis?’  et 
‘quo  tendis?’  rogat  et  respondet,  vellere  coepi  d 

et  pressare  manu  lentissima  bracchia,  nutans, 

.  - - -  .  •  -  .  r 

distorquens  oculos,  ut  me  eriperet,  male  salsus  65 

ridens  dissimulare  :  meum  iecur  urere  bilis. 

‘  certe  nescio  quid  secreto  velle  loqui  te 
aiebas  mecum.’  ‘memini  bene,  sed  meliore 
tempore  dicam,  hodie  tricesima  sabbata,  vin  tu 
vcurtis  Iudaeis  oppedere?’  ‘nulla  mihi’  inquam  70 

‘  religio  est.’  ‘  at  mi  :  sum  paulo  infirmior,  unus 
multorum,  ignosces ;  alias  loquar.’  lmncine  solem 
tam  nigrum  surrexe  mihi !  fugit  improbus  ac  me 
sub  cultro  linquit,  casu  venit  obvius  illi 
adversarius  et  ‘  quo  tu  turpissime  ?  ’  magna  75 

inclamat  voce,  et  ‘  licet  antestari  ?  ’  ego  vero 
oppono  auriculam,  rapit  in  ius  :  clamor  utrimque, 
undique  concursus,  sic  me  servavit  Apollo. 


64  Some  mss.  have  prensay,  but  ‘to  grasp  the  arm’  would  be  too 
conspicuous  an  action. 
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[Lucili,  quam  sis  mendosus,  teste  Catone 
defensore-  tuo  pervincam,  qui  male  factos 
emendare  parat  versus,  hoc  lenius  ille, 
quo  melior  vir  et  est  longe  subtilior  illo, 
qui  multum  puer um  et  loris  et  funibus  udis 
ex/mr/atus,  ut  esset  opem  qui  ferre  poetis 
antiquis  posset  contra  fastidia  nostra, 

.grammaticorum  equitum  doctissimus,  ut  redeam  illuc  J 

'A  Nempe  incomposito  dixi  pede  currere  versus 
Lucili,  quis  tam  Lucili  fautor  inepte  est, 
ut  non  hoc  fateatur?  at  idem,  quod  sale  multo 
urbem  defricuit,  charta  laudatur  eadem, 
nec  tamen  hoc  tribuens  dederim  quoque  cetera 
et  Laberi  mimos  ut  pulchra  poemata  mirer. 


nam  sic  5 


[1 — 8]  The  eight  lines  in  brackets  at  the  opening  of  this  Sat.  are 
found  in  only  a  few  of  the  older  mss.  and  are  unknown  lo  the  scholiasts. 
They  appear  to  be  a  quolation  which,  originally  a  marginal  note,  has 
been  erroneously  introduced  into  the  text,  the  words  ut  redeam  illuc 
being  added  to  complete  the  last  line.  In  the  form  presented  by  the 
MSS.  they  make  no  sense,  but  with  et  (added  by  Meineke)  in  1.  4  and 
puerum  (Reisig’s  emendation  for  pu'er)  in  1.  5,  the  sense  is  ciear  enough. 
The  Cato  in  question  is  a  grammarian,  P.  Valerius  Cato  (Suet.  Gramm. 
11)  who  was  a  friend  of  Calvus  and  Catullus  and  lived  till  B.c.  14.  The 
grammaticorum  equitum  doctissimus,  who  flogged  his  pupil,  is  Orbilius, 
Hor. ’s  schoolmaster  {Epp.  11.  1.  70,  71  :  Suet.  Gramm.  9).  It  is  plain 
that  the  lines  were  not  written  by  Hor.  nor  in  his  style.  (The 
juxtaposition  of  ille-illo  for  two  different  persons  and  longe  subtilior 
instead  of  inulto  sufrtilior  are  not  Horatian.)  Various  conjectures  as  to 
the~authorTiave  been  putTorward.  Kiessling  thinks  they  were  written 
by  a  pupil  of  Cato,  perhaps  Curtius  Nicias  (Suet.  Gramm.  14)  :  Orelli 
assigned  them  to  the  time  of  Fronto  (a.d.  150)  :  Keller  to  the  time  of 
Ausonius  (a.d.  350)  :  Kirchner  to  Furius  Bibaculus,  etc. 

|  t**-*-'  .  £Yl(  | 
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ergo  non  satis  est  risu  diducere  rictum 
auditoris;  et  est  quaedam  tamen  hic  quoque  virtus 
est  brevitate  opus,  ut  currat  sententia  neu  se 
impediat  verbis  lassas  onerantibus  auris, 

-  et  sermone  opus  est  modo  tristi,  saepe  iocoso, 
defendente  vicem  modo  rhetoris  atque  poetae, 


io 


•  1 5 


interdum  urbani,  parcentis  viribus  atque 
extenuantis  eas  consulto,  ridiculum  acri 
fortius  et  melius  magnas  plerumque  secat  res. 
illi,  scripta  quibus  comoedia  prisca  viris  est, 
hoc  stabant,  hoc  sunt  imitandi :  quos  neque  pulcher 
Hermoger^s  umjquam  legft,  neque  { simiusj  iste 
nil  praeter  Calvum  et  doctus  cantare  Catullum.  xtcitZ.  • 

‘  at  magnum-iecit,  quod  verbis  Graeca  Latinis  20 

miscuit.’  o_§eri-s4jidioruni,  quine  putetis  ^  | 
difficile  et  mirum,  RlTodic)  quod  Pitholeonti 
contigit  ?  ‘  at  sermo  lingua  concinnus  utraque 


suavior,  ut  Chio  nota  si  commixta  Falerni  est.’ 
cum  versus  facias,  te  ipsum  percontor,  an  et  cum 
dura  tibi  peragenda  rei  sit  causa  Petilii? 
scilicet  oblitus  patriaeque  patrisque,  Latine 
cum  Pedius  caussas  exsudet  Publicola  atque 
Corvinus,  patriis  intermiscere  petita 
^  verba  foris  malis,  Canusini  more  bilinguis? 

atque  ego  cum  Graecos  facerem,  natus  mare  citra, 
-versiculos,  vetuit  me  tali  voce  Quirinus, 
post  mediam  noctem  visus,  cum  somnia  vera :  At  'Ia  <. . 
‘in  silvam  non  ligna  feras  insanius  ac  si 


A.  f»  » 
{4.*«4br 


27  A  majority  of  MSS.  have  Latini,  which  Bentley  and  other  edd. 
adopt,  thinking  the  allusion  is  to  pater  Latinus ,  the  father-in-law  of 
Aeneas.  With  this  reading  the  sense  of  1.  29  is  ‘would  you  prefer 
Pedius  and  Corvinus  to  mingle’  etc.  To  make  this  ciear,  Bentley 
proposed  oblitos  for  oblitus. 
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magnas  Graecorum  malis  implere  catervas.’ 
turgidus  Alpinus  iugulat  dum  Memnona  dumque 
defingit  Rheni  luteum  caput,  haec  ego  ludo, 
quae  neque  in  aede  sonent  certantia  indice  Tarpa, 
nec  redeant  iterum  atque  iterum  spectanda  theatris, 
arguta  meretrice  pojtes  Da\|oque  Ghr^meta 
senjem  conjis  gai|rire  libjellos 
naani ;  'Pollio  regum 

pede  ter  percusso  ;  forte  epos  acer,  \ 

ut  nemo,  Varius  ducit ;  molle  atque  facetum 


eludente  senjem  con 
unus  vivorum,  Fun 
kJ.  facta  canit  pede  ter 


40 


c  v-  T 

45 


50 


4 


Vergilio  adnuerunt  gaudentes  rure  Camenae.  > 

hoc  erat,  experto  frustra  Varrone  Atacino 

atque  quibusdam  aliis  melius  quod  scribere  possem, 

inventore  minor;  neque  ego  illi  detrahere  ausim 

haerentem  capiti  cum  multa  laude  coronam. 

at  dixi  fluere  hunc  lutulentum,  saepe  ferentem 

plura  quidem  tollenda  relinquendis,  age,  quaeso, 

tu  nihil  |  in  magjno  doc|us  reprehendis  H  camero? 

nil  cojnis  tragici  mutat  Lucilius  Acci? 

non  ridet  versus  Enni  gravitate  minores, 

cum  de  se  loquitur ^noij^utj maiore  reprensis? 

quid  vetat  et  nosmet/Lucili  scripta  legentis 

quaerere, j  num^illijus,  num  .rerum  dura  ne^arit 

versiculos  natura  magis  factos  et  euntis 

mollius  ac  siquls  pedibus  q&d  claudere  s?nis,  1  u- 

,  n-  «o  ,  , 

hoc  tantum  contentus,  amet  scripsisse  ducentos  ^  r  60 

ante  cibum  versus,  totidem  cenatus?  Etrusci 

quale  fuit  Cassi  rapido  ferventius  amni 

ingenium,  capsis  quem  fama  est  esse  librisque 

ambustum  propriis,  fuerit  Lucilius,  inquam, 


55 


37  defingit  has  a  little  more  authority  than  diffingit.  The  latter 
word  should  rnean  ‘  moulds  differently,’  ‘  alters  the  shape  of,’  which 
seems  quite  inappropriate  here. 

ioJLun  Lku.  o-»  ^  'Vv*v»-*vi  ?  ■ 
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comis  et  urbanus,  fuerit  limatior  idem 
quam  rudis  et  Graecis  intacti  carminis  auctor 
quamque  poetarum  seniorum  turba  :  sed  ille, 
si  foret  hoc  nostrum  fato  dilatus  in  aevum,  fuif*  m  £ 
detereret  sibi  multa,  recideret  omne  quod  ultra 
perfectum  traheretur,  et  in  versu  faciendo  70 

saepe  caplut  scabeket,  vivos  et[  roderet  unguis. 


(saepe*  stiljum  ver 


80 


Ocia 


(  jas,  iterVim  quae  (digna  legji  sint 
scripturus,  neque  te  ut  miretur  turba  labores, 
contentus  paucis  lectoribus,  an  tua  demens 
vilibus  in  ludis  dictari  carmina  malis  ?  75 

non  egoj:  nam  satisj  est  equiifem  mihi  j plaudere,  ut J  audax, 
contemptis  aliis,  explosa  Arbuscula  dixit, 
men  moveat  cimex  Pantilius,  aut  cruciet  quod 
vellicet  absentem  Demetrius  aut  quod  ineptus 
Fannius  Hermogenis  laedat  conviva  Tigelli  ? 

Plotius  et  Varius,  Maecenas  Vergiliusque, 

Valgius  et  probet  haec  Octavius  optimus  atque 
Fuscus  et  haec  utinam  Viscorum  laudet  uterque. 
ambitione  relegata  te  dicere  possum, 

Pollio,  te,  Messalla,  tuo  cum  fratre,  simulque 
vos,  Bibule  et  Servi,  simul  his  te,  candide  Furni, 
compluris  alios,  doctos  ego  quos  et  amicos 
prudens  praetereo :  quibus  haec,  sint  qualiacumque, 
adridere  velim,  doliturus,  si  placeant  spe 
deterius  nostra.  Demetri,  teque,  Tigelli, 
discipularum  inter  iubeo  plorare  cathedras, 
i,  puer,  atque  meo  citus  haec  subscribe  libello. 

;  /  •  /v|  ^  i(flw 

68  Most  mss.  nave  dilapsus.  But  in  Sat.  I.  5.  73  dilapsus  means 
‘fallen  in  pieces.’  In  Epod.  17.  18,  relapsus  and  relatus  are  variants, 
and  at  C.  IV.  13.  28  one  MS.  at  least  has  delatam  for  delapsam. 
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NOTES. 

Satire  I. 

Theme.  Why  is  almost  every  man  discontented  with  his  lot? 
This  discontent  is  not  sincere,  but  is  the  expression  of  greed  and 
jealousy.  What  is  wanted  is  a  rational  finis ,  a  lirnit  of  desire  (50),  of 
money-making  (92)  and  of  spending  (106). 

1.  Maecenas.  This  first  Satire,  like  the  first  Ode,  the  first  Epode 
and  the  first  Epistle,  is  dedicated  to  C.  Cilnius  Maecenas,  Horace’s 
patron  and  benefactor.  He  was  born  April  1 3th,  about  B.c.  69,  and 
died  B.c.  8,  a  few  months  before  Horaee  himself.  He  was  of  equestrian 
rank  and  prided  himself  on  his  descent  from  a  family  of  Etruscan 
princes  ( Lucumones )  of  Arretium  (cf.  Sat.  I.  6.  1 — 3).  He  never  held 
any  magistracy  and  was  never  even  a  senator,  but  was  for  many  years 
(about  B.c.  40 — 20)  the  chief  adviser  of  Augustus  in  civil  and  diplomatic 
business.  Sat.  I.  6  contains  an  account  of  Horace’s  introduction  to  him 
and  of  the  terms  of  their  friendship.  Sat.  I.  5  relates  a  journey  which 
Horaee  made  in  his  company.  Sat.  11.  6  describes  the  Sabine  farm 
which  he  gave  to  Horaee.  There  are  many  other  allusions  to  him  in 
the  Satires.  See  also  Introd.  pp.  xii — xv. 

2.  fors,  ‘chance’  (not  identical  with  fortuna ),  opposed  to  ratio, 

‘  reasoned  choice.’  Cf.  Cic.  ad  Att.  xiv.  13.  3  sed  haec  fors  viderit ,  ea, 
quae  talibus  in  rebus  plus  quam  ratio  potest. 

obieceiit,  ‘has  thrown  in  his  way’  (a  more  violent  word  than 
obtulerit).  Cf.  1.  6.  54  nulla — mihi  te  fors  obtulit. 

3.  laudet.  The  subject  is  quisque  supplied  from  nemo.  Cf.  Juv. 
6.  17  cum  furem  nemo  timeret  Caulibus  aut  pomis  et  aperto  viveret 
horto.  Roby  L.  G.  11.  2243.  So  in  Soph.  Ant.  263  KovSels  ivapygs 
a\\’  Zcpevye  /c i)  elSevai. 

diversa,  a  strong  word,  ‘  far  different.’ 

sequentis.  In  the  mss.  of  Hor.,  as  a  rule,  participles  and  adjectives 
which  make  gen.  plur.  in  -ium  make  acc.  plur.  in  -is  :  but  adjectives  in 
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-x  have  acc.  plur.  in  -is  eleven  times  to  -es  seven  times  fcf.  I.  12). 
Substantives  are  very  irregular. 

4.  mercatores.  In  Horaee,  mercator  always  means  a  dealer  in 
foreign  produce  who  makes  long  journeys.  E.g.  mercator  vagus  in 
A.  P.  117  or  Epp.  I.  16.  71  naviget  ac  mediis  hiemet  mercator  in  utidis. 

gravis,  ‘  burdened  ’  and  so  either‘bent’  or  ‘stifif.’  Theocr.  xxiv. 
100  TToWoiai  f3af/vs  rrep  ile v  eviavToh. 

5.  fractus,  ‘  broken-down  ’ :  so  fracti  bello,  Aen.  11.  13. 

labore.  Tha  Roman  soldier,  on  the  march,  carried  a  huge  weight 
of  armour,  food  and  intrenebing  tools  and  was  required  to  fortify  his 
camp  every  night  (see  Dic.  of  Antiqq.  3rd  ed.  1.  p.  807).  His  total 
load  is  estimated  at  60  Roman  pounds  (45  English),  about  double  that 
of  the  English  soldier. 

7.  quid  enim?  introducing  a  confinnatory  argument,  as  in  11.  3.  132. 
In  Cicero  quid  enim ,  like  quid  ergo,  introduces  another  question  which 
is  really  a  retort. 

8.  horae  momento,  ‘in  the  crisis  of  an  hour  ’ :  hora  as  in  I.  4.  9. 
momentum  is  the  short  time  during  which  the  fortunes  of  the  battle  are 
decided.  Some  edd.  take  horae  momento  as=puncto  mobilis  horae  (Epp. 
11.  2.  172),  but  ‘a  moment  of  time,’  though  long  enough  for  death,  seems 
hardly  long  enough  for  victory. 

aut,  ‘  or  else,’  strongly  adversative. 

9.  iuris  legumque.  Leges  are  statutes  :  ius  consists  in  edicts  of 
magistrates,  senatusconsulta,  and  dicta  of  eminent  lawyers. 

10.  sub,  probably  ‘just  before,’  as  sub  lacrimosa  Troiae  funera , 
C.  1.  8.  14,  not  ‘just  after’  (as  in  11.  8.  43).  For  the  early  hour  cf. 
Murena  9.  22,  where  Cicero,  chaffing  the  great  lawyer  Sulpicius,  says 
vigilas  tu,  Sulpici,  de  nocte  ut  tuis  consultoribus  respondeas. 

consultor,  the  client.  The  lawyer  is  consultus.  The  business  of  the 
iuris  consultus  was  to  advise  on  the  merits  of  a  case,  to  advise  in  what 
way  an  action  should  be  commenced,  to  draw  wills  and  agreements,  etc., 
but  he  did  not  plead  in  court. 

r  t.  ille,  not  the  consultor  but  the  countryman. 

datis  vadibus,  sc.  iudicio  sistendi  causa.  The  last  proceeding 
before  the  trial  of  an  action  at  law  was  that  the  parties  should  make  an 
appointment  to  meet  before  the  praetor  or  his  judex  on  a  certain  day. 
The  defendant  certainly,  and  perhaps  also  the  plaintiff,  was  required  to 
name  sureties  (vades  dare)  that  he  would  appear  at  the  trial  (iudicio 
sisti).  The  appointment  itself  was  therefore  called  vadimonium  and 
the  plaintiff  was  said  vadari  reum  (cf.  1.  9.  36). 
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12.  clamat,  ‘  declares  loudly.’ 

1 3.  cetera  de  genere  hoc,  a  common  formula  in  Lucretius,  e.g. 
IV.  462,  590.  There  are  more  reminiscences  of  Lucretius  below  in 
11.  23  and  1 18. 

14.  valent,  almost  an  auxiliary  verb,  ‘  might  weary.’ 

valeo  with  infin.  is  common  in  the  Augustan  poets,  but  is  very  rare 
in  the  best  prose.  Only  one  example  is  cited  from  Cicero  ( Oecon .  6)  and 
one  from  Livy  ( XXXVIII.  23.  4).  See  Draeger  Hi  st.  Synt.  11. 2  p.  301. 

Fabium,  said  by  Porphyrion  to  be  Q.  Fabius  Narbonensis,  a  Pompeian 
who  had  written  some  volumes  of  Stoic  pliilosophy.  There  is  a  similar 
gibe  at  the  Stoic  Crispinus  in  1.  120.  Horaee,  who  was  an  Epicurean 
of  a  sort,  found  the  Stoic  philosophy  not  only  tedious  but  absurd.  See 

I.  3.  1 11 — end. 

15.  quo  rem  deducam  =‘to  what  I  reduce  the  matter.  ’  rem 
means  ‘ali  these  innumerable  instances  of  discontent,’  and  Hor.  is 
going  to  reduce  them  all  to  one  genus,  namely  avarice.  Cf.  Cic.  de  Or. 

II.  17.  71  deduxisti  totam  hanc  rem  (probable  reading)  in  duo  genera 
solum  causarum. 

en  ego,  cf.  Acu.  v.  672  en  ego  vester  Ascanius. 

16.  iam,  ‘  at  once.’ 

17.  consultus  for  hiris  consultus  as  in  Epp.  11.  2.  87,  159. 

hinc — hinc,  pointing  to  opposite  sides  of  the  stage.  See  next  n. 

18.  partibus,  ‘  characters,’  1  rSles.'  Kiessling  suggests  that  this 
fancy  of  the  intervention  of  a  god,  who  redistributes  parts  on  the  stage 
of  life,  is  founded  on  some  Greek  original,  perhaps  a  burlesque  of 
Menippus  (a  cynic  of  the  3rd  century  b.c.),  which  was  used  also  in  the 
second  century  a.d.  by  the  sophist  Maximus  Tyrius.  He  quotes  from 
Maximus  a  long  passage  which,  after  citing  instances  of  discontent,  goes 
on  Kal  ei'  ns  deu '>v,  wcrwep  Iv  Spapan,  \nroKpnas  cnroSboas  %ko,otov  tov 
irapbvTos  f3tou  Kal  ox^aTos  perapupieaei  ra  tou  irX^alov  k.t.\. 

eia,  ‘on  with  you  1’  an  interjection  of  impatient  command.  So  11. 
6.  23. 

19.  nolint,  apodosis  to  siquis  deus— dicat. 

beatis.  For  the  dat.  cf.  I.  6.  25  quo  tibi— Jieri  trilmno ? 

20.  illis,  dat.  after  buccas  injlet,  cf.  Plaut.  Cas.  111.  3.  19  nescio  quid 
se  sujjflavit  uxori  suae.  With  buccas  itijlare,  cf.  Gk.  ras  yvadovs 
pvoav,  which,  however,  is  a  mark  not  of  anger  but  of  pomposity. 

22.  facilem,  ‘compliant,’  as  Lucan  I.  510  0  faciles  dare  summa  deos. 

23.  praeterea,  again  a  Lucretian  formula,  marking  transition  to  a 
new  argument.  We  have  seen  that  the  complaints  are  insincere,  for 
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nobody  will  change  his  trade.  We  now  pass  to  another  proof  of 
insincerity  (beginning  at  1.  28). 

ne — percurram.  The  full  construction  would  be  ne  sic  (rem) 

percurram  ridens  ut  qui  iocularia  (percurrit). 

24.  ridentem,  cf.  the  English  proverb  ‘  There’s  many  a  true  word 
said  in  jest.’ 

25.  olim,  ‘sometimes,’  as  Epp.  I.  10.  42  calceus  olim  Si  pede  maior 
erit  subvertet. 

crustula,  ‘cakes.’  So  Stjerome,  writing  to  Gaudentius  about  the 
education  of  a  little  girl,  recommends  that  proponantur  ei  crustula , 
mulsa  praemia ,  et  quicquid  gustu  suave  est  to  induce  her  to  learn. 

blandi,  ‘coaxing,’  so  prece  blanda ,  A.  P.  395. 

26.  elementa,  o-TotxCa,  the  ABC. 

27.  sed,  used  in  resumption  after  a  parenthesis  :  as  in  Cic.  ad  Q. 
Fr.  II.  3.  2  qui  ut  peroravit  (nam  in  co  sane  fortis  erat ;...)  sed  ut 
peroravit ,  surrexit  Clodius. 

28.  29.  ille — hic,  the  countryman  on  the  one  hand,  the  townsman 
on  the  other. 

caupo,  probably  ‘innkeeper.’  (For  perfidus  cf.  caupones  maligni 
in  5.  4.)  The  discontented  persons  here  named  are  not  ali  the  same 
as  those  of  11.  4 — 12.  Palmer  suggests  that  the  caupo  takes  the  place 
of  the  consultus  because  the  latter,  who  was  forbidden  to  charge 
fees,  was  not  a  fair  specimen  of  avarice.  But  probably  the  caupo  is 
merely  coupled  as  a  townsman  to  the  farmer,  just  as  miles  who  travels 
by  land  is  coupled  to  nautae  who  travel  by  sea  (Kiessling). 

30.  currunt.  Epp.  I.  11.  27  qui  trans  mare  currunt.  So  8dv  in 
Greek. 

hac  mente,  ‘  with  this  intention,’  Sat.  11.  2.  90. 

32.  cibaria,  a  slave’s  or  soldiePs  ‘rations,’  used  in  mock  modesty,  as 
an  English  avarus  might  say  he  would  retire  wlien  he  had  ‘  got  his  bread 
and  cheese.’ 

33.  parvola  contrasted  with  magni  laboris.  1  That  tiny  type  of 
giant  industry,’  Conington. 

nam  exemplo  est,  either,  ‘  for  she  is  a  pattern  in  spite  of  her  small 
size,’  or,  ‘for  they  cite  her  as  their  pattern.’  Proverbs  vi.  6  1  Go  to  the 
ant,  thou  sluggard  ’  is  a  familiar  reference. 

magni  laboris,  gen.  of  description.  In  prose,  a  generic  word  (as 
animal  magni  laboris)  would  usually  be  added,  but  cf.  multi  Lydia 
nominis ,  C.  in.  9.  7,  and  see  Roby  Lat.  Gr.  11.  1310. 

35.  haut  ignara — futuri.  The  genitive  with  ignarus  is  regular 
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but  witli  cautus  or  incautus  is  rare.  Cf.  A.  P.  380  indoctusque  pilae 
discive  troch ive  quiescit  (Roby  131-2 — 1316). 

36.  quae  =  «/  ea,  ‘but  she.’  There  is  a  similar  use  of  who  in 
Acts  xxi.  37  (A.V.). 

inversum — annum,  invertere  means  ‘  to  change  to  the  contrary  ’ 
as  in  S.  I.  3.  55.  annus  means,  not  ‘the  year’  but,  ‘the  season,’  as 
hibernus  annus  in  Epod.  2.  29.  inversus  annus  is  therefore  the  winter, 
the  period  of  the  ant’s  repose,  as  contrary  to  the  summer,  the  period  of 
her  labours.  Trans.  ‘  So  soon  as  the  season  is  changed  and  made 
gloomy  by  Aquarius.’ 

Aquarius  is  put  for  any  winter-constellation.  Orelli  and  other  edd. 
lay  stress  011  Aquarius,  which  is  properly  the  constellation  of  Jan. — Feb., 
and  think  inversum  annum  means  ‘  the  new  year,’  beginning  a  new 
revolution,  irepar\6gevos  inavrd s,  but  this  is  not  the  usual  sense  of 
inversus  nor  is  this  the  time  when  the  ant  first  begins  to  live  on  her 
store. 

contristat,  cf.  Verg.  G.  111.  278  Auster — pluvio  contristat  frigore 
caelum. 

37.  illis  demonstrative,  ‘  that  store  we  spoke  of.’ 

38.  cum,  ‘  whereas.’  cum  tamen  is  commoner  in  this  sense. 

39.  hiems  goes  with  demoveat :  ignis,  mare,  ferrum,  nil  go  witli 
obstet,  the  necessary  negatives  being  ali  supplied  in  nil. 

40.  dum  ne  sit.  The  sense  is  not  ‘  You  stick  at  nothing  provided 
that  your  rival  be  not  richer  than  yourself,  ’  but  ‘  provided  that  you  can 
prevent  your  rival  from  being  richer.’  The  literal  meaning  of  dum  ne  is 
‘  only  let  not  ’  like  modo  ne  :  but  the  prohibitive  sense  of  ne  is  sometimes 
obscured.  (Roby  1668.) 

41.  quid  iuvat.  The  argument  is  a  little  obscured  by  picturesque 
details.  It  runs,  in  effect :  ‘  What  pleasure  is  it  to  you  to  have  money 
without  using  it?’  ‘  But  if  I  used  it,  I  shouldn’t  have  it.’  ‘  True,  but 
the  pleasure  lies  in  the  using,  not  in  the  having.’ 

43.  quodsi.  Some  edd.  prefer  to  take  quod  as  rei ,  =  at  id. 

44.  ni  id  fit = si  non  comminuis. 

45.  milia  centum,  sc.  modium  or  medimnum.  The  thought  comes 
from  Lucilius  (xvm.  1 — 3,  ed.  Mueller) 

milia  dum  centum  frumenti  tolli  medimnum, 
vini  mille  cadum — aeque  fruniscor  ego  ac  tu. 

triverit,  fut.  perf.  as  protasis.  Cf.  Cic.  Ac.  II.  36  age,  restitero 
Peripateticis:  sustinuero  Epicureos:  Diodoto  quid  faciam?  (Roby  11. 
1 553*) 
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For  area  treated  as  the  agent  in  threshing,  cf.  Verg.  G.  I.  298  et 
medio  tostas  aestu  terit  area  fruges. 

46.  hoc  =  ideo,  ‘  on  that  account,’  as  in  3.  93,  or  6.  52,  1 10. 

capiet  =  ‘  will  hold.  ’ 

ac  for  quam  is  not  used  in  the  Odes  or  Epistles. 

ut,  ‘just  as-’  Similes  introduced  by  vvay  of  afterthought  are 
especially  common  in  this  Satire.  There  are  instances  at  11.  25,  32,  46, 
54,  64,  90,  114.  So  much  vivacity  soon  begins  to  appear  forced. 

47.  reticulum  panis.  Imagine  a  gang  of  slaves  whom  their  owner 
is  taking  to  market  for  sale.  One  of  them  carries  the  bread  of  the 
party  in  a  net  or  string-bag.  Cf.  5.  90  and  Juv.  xii.  60,  where  a  party 
goes  a  voyage  cum  reticulis  et  pane  et  vetitre  lagoenae. 

venalis  inter.  Horaee  frequently  postpones  the  preposition,  es- 
pecially  inter,  as  I.  3.  53,  60:  II.  2.  32.  Sine  is  postponed  in  I.  3.  68, 
5-  99- 

accipias,  ‘  you  vvould  get,!  at  the  next  halting  place  :  hence  the 
perfect  porlarit. 

49.  intra  naturae  finis.  To  live  within  the  bounds  of  nature’s 
demands  was  a  precept  of  Epicurus,  who  held  that  some  desires  were 
natural  and  necessary,  others  natural  but  not  necessary,  others  neither 
iiatural  nor  necessary. 

50.  viventi.  The  usual  construction  would  be  either  viventis 
refert  or  ad  viventem  refert.  (Roby  II.  1285,  1  ^ S 7 • )  No  ciear 
example  of  dat.  with  refert  is  found.  (Palmer  justly  throws  doubt 
on  referre  dedecori  in  Tac.  Ann.  xv.  65.)  Here  probably  viventi 
is  not  dependent  on  referat  but  is  dative  of  the  ‘  person  judging  ’ 
(Roby  1148). 

51.  A  new  argument  of  the  avarus  (see  11.  on  1.  41). 

52.  haurire,  gen.  used  of  liquids,  but  meaning  here  to  1  dip  out  ’  as 
in  1.  60. 

relinquas  =permittas,  as  frequently  in  Lucretius. 

53.  cumeris,  ‘bins,’  made  of  earthenware  or  wicker. 

laudes.  On  subj.  with  interrogatives  implying  a  negative,  see 
Roby  1538. 

54.  ut.  Supply  ‘it  would  be  unreasonable,’  for  cur  laudes  means 
in  effect  ‘it  would  be  unreasonable  to  praise.’ 

liquidi,  ‘  water,’  as  Ov.  Met.  v.  453. 

urna  cyatho,  abi.  after  opus,  not,  as  Palmer  says,  after  non  amplius 
which  is  independent  of  the  construction  (as  very  frequently  with  nu- 
merals).  Both  urna  and  cyathus  are  names  of  liquid  measures,  but  as 
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exactness  is  not  required,  they  probably  mean  no  more  here  than  ‘a 
pitcherful  ’  and  ‘  a  ladleful.  ’ 

55)  5*5-  de — ex.  It  is  easy  to  suggest  reasons  for  the  change  of 
prepositions,  but  they  are  not  supported  by  the  practice  of  Horaee 
himself  or  any  other  author.  In  C.  m.  ii.  33  Hor.  says  una  de  multis 
and  in  Epp.  I.  6.  60  unus  e  multis. 

58.  Aufidus,  a  swift  stream  near  Horace’s  birthplace  in  Apulia. 
He  was  longe  sonantem  natus  ad  Aufidum  (C.  IV.  9.  2). 

The  rnoral  is  perhaps  especially  addressed  to  the  miles  and  the 
mercator ,  who,  in  trying  to  get  too  much  money,  risk  their  lives. 

61.  cupidine  falso,  cupido  is  always  masc.  in  Hor. 

falso  =  ‘  ill-grounded.’ 

62.  tanti — sis.  A  Greek  proverb  of  which  Lucilius  (11.  15,  ed. 
Mueller)  has  this  version  : 

aurum  atque  ambitio  specimen  virtuti'  virique  est: 
quantum  habeas,  tantum  ipse  sies  tantique  habearis. 

sis.  On  the  second  pers.  subj.  used  where  the  subject  is  indefinite 
(like  comminuas  in  1.  43)  see  Roby  1544,  1546. 

63.  illi,  i. e.  to  the  man  who  says  that,  as  the  following  miserum 
shows.  (The  grammatical  subj.  to  inquit ,  however,  was  bona  pars 
hominum .)  For  the  dat.  illi  instead  of  the  usual  abi.,  cf.  Cic .pro  Caec .— 
ri.  31  quid  huic  tu  homini  facias  l  The  dat.  suggests  that  the  case  is 
hopeless. 

miserum  esse,  icapa  irpoaSaKlav,  for  iubeas  valere  which  (like  lav 
Xo-lpeLv)  would  be  the  ordinary  expression  for  ‘  you  would  have  no  more 
to  do  with  him.’ 

64.  quatenus  =  quoniam,  as  in  3.  76,  II.  4.  57.  There  is  reason  to 
believe  that,  in  this  sense,  the  word  was  in  classical  times  spelt  quatinus. 

id  facit  =  miser  est. 

65.  populi  voces,  ‘public  opinion.’  Cf.  C.  11.  2.  19 populumque 
falsis  dedocet  uti  vocibus. 

68.  Tantalus.  The  English  word  ‘  tantalize  ’  (invented  apparently 
by  some  Elizabethan  Euphuist)  commemorates  his  punishment. 

69.  quid  rides  ?  The  money-grubber  laughs  apparently  at  the 
comical  struggles  of  Tantalus  to  reach  the  water.  For  Hor.’s  application 
of  the  story,  cf.  Lucian  Timon  18  didiaai  tt)v  Slktji’  ulcnrep  TdvraXos 
diroTOL  Kal  ayeuerrot.  Kal  Zypol  to  arbp.a  eTiKexvvbTes  p.bvov  ™  y_pvcrt(p. 

70.  saccis,  dat.  after  indormis. 

71.  indormis,  cf.  Verg.  G.  11.  507  condit  opes  alius  defossoque 
incubat  auro. 
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inhians,  iTHKtxyvus,  ‘  open-mouthed,’  with  love  and  admiration,  as 
Lucr.  i.  36  pascit  amore  avidos  inhians  in  te,  dea,  voltus. 

sacris,  cf.  a  very  similar  passage  in  Sat.  11.  3.  108  sqq. 

72.  pictis  tabellis,  ‘pictures,’  as  Epp.  II.  1.  97.  The  miser  keeps 
his  money  only  to  look  at. 

73.  quo,  ‘  to  what  end,’  as  in  6.  24. 

75.  quis — negatis.  Again  a  reference  (see  11.  on  1.  49)  to  the 
‘  natural  and  necessary  ’  desires  (emdvixiai  cpvcriKai  icai  dvayiccua.1,  Diog. 
L.  x.  149). 

77.  malos,  cf.  1.  5.  14,  11.  1.  56. 

78.  fugientes,  an  aggravation  of  the  anxiety.  The  slaves  might 
not  only  rob  their  master  but  run  away  too. 

79.  bonorum,  ironical,  ‘blessings,’  referring  both  to  the  riches 
and  to  the  terrors  that  they  bring.  So  in  Soph.  Ani.  275  touto 
rdyadbv  means  ‘  this  precious  office.’ 

80.  temptatum,  ‘attacked,’  as  II.  3.  163,  or  C.  1.  16.  22  me  quoque 
pectoris  temptavit — -fervor. 

frigore,  ‘  shivering  fit,’  ‘  fever.’ 

82.  roget,  ‘  fetch,’  as  Plaut.  Rud.  11.  4.  75  aquam  hinc  de  proximo 
rogabo. 

83.  suscitet,  ‘  put  you  on  your  feet  again.’ 

84.  non  uxor,  Horace’s  reply. 

85.  noti  =  ‘  acquaintances.’ 

pueri  atque  puellae,  a  stock  formula,  as  in  11.  3.  130  for  ‘man, 
wornan  and  child.’ 

86.  post — ponas.  For  the  tmesis,  cf.  Cic.  de  Off.  m.  71  mala 
bonis  ponit  ante. 

87.  miraris  si  =  BavfjAfLz  ei, usually  with  indic.  But  the  «-clause 
is  sometimes,  as  here,  treated  as  if  it  were  a  dependent  question. 
(Roby  II.  1754,  1757.) 

88.  an  si.  The  difficulty  which  edd.  have  found  in  this  passage 
seems  to  arise  from  misunderstanding  the  meaning  of  operam  perdas 
in  90.  operam  perdere  is  not  ‘  to  attempt  the  impossible,’  but  ‘  to 
do  what  is  not  worth  doing.’  Cf.  Cic.  Mur.  10.  23  quod  quidem 
ius  civile  didicisti,  noii  dicam,  operam  perdidisti.  The  argument 
is,  in  effect,  ‘  Would  it  not  be  worth  your  while  to  keep  the  affec- 
tion  of  the  relations  whom  you  get  for  nothing?’  The  consideration 
that  he  gets  his  relations  gratis,  ought  to  weigh  greatly  with  the 
miser. 

89.  si — velis  =  ‘  if  you  cared,’  not  1  if  you  tried.’ 
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90.  infelix,  ‘  disappointed,’  as  in  A.  P.  34  infelix  operis  summa, 
‘  Would  you  waste  your  trouble  and  be  disappointed  ?  ’ 

91.  currere,  ‘  to  gallop’  or  perhaps  ‘to  race.’  Of  course  a  donkey 
can  gallop,  but  he  cannot  win  against  a  horse.  The  Campus  Martius 
was  used  for  horse- riding  (C.  1.  8,  III.  12),  especially  in  the  military 
style. 

parentem  frenis.  Donkeys  apparently  were  only  used  as  pack- 
animals. 

92.  denique,  ‘  to  sum  up.’ 

finis,  probably  a  ‘  limit  cf.  parto  quod  avebas  below. 

quaerendi,  ‘  money-getting,’  cf.  Lucilius  (6,  Mueller)  virtus  quae¬ 
rendae  finem  rei  scire  inodumque. 

95.  dives  =  ita  dives,  ita  can  be  supplied  from  ita  sordidus,  as 
below  sic  ut  applies  to  Naevius  as  well  as  Nomentanus;  cf.  the  position 
of  the  prep.  in  C.  HI.  25.  2  quae  neinora  aut  quos  agor  in  specus  and 
Epp.  11.  1.  25  foedera  Vel  Gabiis  vel  cum  rigidis  aequata  Sabinis,  or  the 
position  of  optimus  in  I.  3.  130,  or  quod  in  4.  17. 

96.  metiretur,  by  the  bushel,  a  proverbial  expression,  as  Petron. 
37  fortunata  appellatur  quae  nummos  modio  metitur. 

97.  ad  v.sq\\.e  =  usque  ad  is  used  tbree  times  in  Ifor. ;  Vergil  has  it 
in  Aen.  xi.  262. 

99.  opprimeret,  ‘pounce  upon,’ ‘  suddenly  overtake.’ 

100.  Tyndaridarum.  Clytaemnestra,  daughter  of  Tyndareus, 
killed  Agamemnon  with  a  hatchet.  Possibly  the  freedwoman  who 
killed  Ummidius  was  called  Clytaemnestra  or  Tyndaris,  but  the  words 
fort.  Tynd.  may  be  a  mere  quotation. 

101.  mi  for  mihi  occurs  frequently  in  the  Satires,  once  in  the 
Epistles,  not  in  the  Odes. 

Naevius,  an  unknown  spendthrift. 

102.  Nomentanus,  a  glutton  and  spendthrift  often  mentioned  in 
Horaee  (N.  I.  8.  11  :  II.  r.  22,  3.  175,  224).  There  actually  was  a 
person,  L.  Cassius  Nomentanus,  who  bore  this  character  in  Cicero’s 
time,  and  there  was  another  in  the  time  of  Lucilius.  But  the  Nomentanus 
of  Hor.  appears  to  be  a  living  person  and  is  probably  the  same  who 
appears  as  a  toady  in  11.  8. 

pergis — componere.  ‘You  are  proceeding  to  combine  in  one person 
utterly  opposite  characters.’  componere  does  not  here  mean  either  1  to 
mateh  for  cornbat  ’  or  ‘to  reconcile.’  So  Cic.  de  Fin.  111.  22.  74  has 
compositum,  compactum,  coagmentatum. 

104.  vappam  nebulonem,  combined  also  in  2.  12. 
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vappa ,  properly  ‘  wine  spoilt  by  a  second  fermentation,’  is  said  by 
Pliny  to  mean  a  ‘  degenerate.’  nebulo,  a  ‘  wastrel.’ 

[05.  quiddam,  ‘  something,’  litotes  for  1  a  good  deal.’ 

Tanain  socerumque  Viselli,  said  by  the  scholiast  to  be  two  persons 
of  quite  opposite  configuration. 

106.  modus,  ‘limit.’ 

108.  illuc  unde  abii.  This  summary  seems  to  be  suggested  by  the 
word  fines  and  is  to  the  efiect  that  discontent  is  really  caused  by  the 
absence  of  a  finis  of  money-making,  a  limit  deliberately  chosen  and 
adhered,to.  We  have  already  had  the  fines  naturae  (1.  49)  and  the 
maxim  sit  finis  quaerendi  (92).  In  Epp.  I.  2.  56  Hor.  puts  the  whole 
matter  in  a  nut-shell :  semper  avarus  eget :  certum  voto  pete  finem. 

I  miss  here  some  distinet  words  of  this  sort.  The  hiatus  nemo  ut  is  very 
unlikely,  though  Hor.  has  Threicio  Aquilone  in  Epod.  13.  3  and  capiti 
inhumato  in  C.  I.  28.  24. 

The  sense  of  the  text,  as  printed,  I  take  to  be  as  follows :  ‘  I  return 
to  the  point  frora  which  I  started,  viz.  it  is  out  of  avarice  that  nobody 
is  satisfied  with  himself,’  etc.  Dr  Postgate  suggests  that  the  original 
reading  was  nemo  ut,  quia  avarus,  Se  probet  etc.  and  that  quia,  misread 
as  qui,  has  been  lost  in  some  MSS.  and  inserted  in  the  vvrong  place 
in  V.  See  Dr  Postgate’s  article  in  Classical  Review,  July,  1901. 

illuc,  not'  to  the  exact  question  qui  fit  etc.  but  to  the  thought  which 
the  question  raises. 

abii,  not  ‘  from  which  I  departed,’  but  ‘from  which  I  started,’  as  the 
quotation  laudet  diversa  sequentis  shows. 

ut — probet  is  a  substitute  for  accus.  with  infin.  as  in  A.  I.  3.  115, 
120  or  Nepos  Hann.  1  si  verum  est — ut  populus  Romanus  omnes  gentes 
virtute  superarit. 

avarus,  emphatic,  1 110  greedy  man,  just  because  he  is  greedy.’ 

ii o.  quodque  aliena.  This  seems  to  have  been  a  proverbial 
instance.  Ovid  ( A .  A.  1.  349)  has 

•  fertilior  seges  est  alienis  semper  in  agris, 

vicinumque  pecus  grandius  uber  habet. 

113.  festinanti.  Cf.  Juv.  14.  178  properantis  avari,  obstat  is 
indic,  because  ut  obstet  would  be  ambiguous. 

114.  sic  cum.  The  sanie  image  occurs  at  the  end  of  VergiPs 
ist  Georgie:  ut  cum  care  eribus  sesc  effudere  quadrigae  etc.  carceres  are 
the  ‘  starting-gate.’ 

1 13.  instat,  ‘  presses  close  to,’  1  challenges.’ 

illum,  ‘that  other,’  sc.  aurigam,  contemptuously  demonstrative. 


NOTES. 
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1 16.  extremos — euntem,  ‘  who  drops  back  into  the  ruck  ’  (Palmer). 
1 1 g.  conviva  satur.  From  Lucr.  III.  938:  cur  non  ut  plenus 
vitae  conviva  recedis,  Aequo  animoque  capis  securam,  stulte,  quietem  ? 

120.  Crispini.  An  aperaM-yos,  or  collector  of  maxims  of  virtue. 
He  was  of  the  Stoic  school  and  is  frequently  mentioned  with  ridicule  by 
Horaee  (S.  I.  3.  139,  4.  14  :  II.  7.  45). 

scrinia,  ‘  book-boxes,’  cases  in  which  rolls  of  papyrus  were  kept. 
lippi,  ‘  blear-eyed,’  suffering  from  a  forni  of  Ophthalmia  which  was 
very  common  in  Rome.  Hor.  was  lippus  himself  (A.  I.  5.  30  and  49). 
Probably  the  purblind  condilion  of  the  lippus  made  him  ridiculous. 


Satire  II. 


rates  and  _prie 
( AAuXJo  $ 


Theme.  The  connexion  of  this  Satire  with  the  first  may  be  seen 
iu  1.  24. 

r.  ambubaiarum ,  Syrian  female  flute-players,  so  called  from 
their  instrument,  ambub  or  abbub.  VergiPs  Copa  Syrisca  was  one  of 
them. 

collegia,  properly  used  of  magistrates  and  oriests  only:  ‘chapters’ 
or  ‘synods.’ 

pharmacopolae,  ‘  quacks.  ’ 

2.  mendici,  probably  ‘beggar-priests’  of  Cybele  and  Isis,  who  told 
fortunes. 

mimae,  actresses  and  dancers  in  mimi,  which  were  a  sort  of 
burlesque-play.  In  tragedy  and  comedy  proper,  women  did  not  act. 

balatrones  =  scurrae,  ‘buffoons,’  professional  jokers  employed  by 
rich  men. 

3.  Tigelli.  M.  Tigellius  Hermogenes,  a  Sardinian  by  birth,  was  a 

singer  and  a  favourite  of  Julius  Caesar,  Cleopatra  and  Octavian.  Cicero 
knew  him  and  liked  him  at  first  ( Fam .  vn.  24)  but  afterwards  quarrelled 
with  him  ( Att .  XIII.  49 — 5  i).  He  is  not  to  be  confused  with  the  other 
Tigellius  Hermogenes,  frequently  mentioned  by  Hor.  (as  S.  I.  3.  129),  ^ 

who  was  probably  his  freedman.  ^  Vve^ecc  -v 


4.  benignus,  ‘liberal,’  ‘freehanded.’ 
hic,  ‘this  fellow,’  not  Hermogenes. 

7.  hunc,  ‘  yonder  fellow,’  a  third  character. 

8.  stringat,  ‘whittles  away,’  properly  used  of  ‘stripping  off’ 
leaves,  as  Verg.  Ecl.  9.  61  hic  ubi  densas  Agricolae  stringunt  frondes. 
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malus,  ‘depraved.’ 

ingluvie,  ‘gluttony.’  The  word  is  said  to  mean  properly  the 
‘  crop  ’  of  birds  ;  cf.  gula. 

9.  conductis,  properly  ‘contracted  for,’  here  ‘borrowed,’  as 
conducta  pecunia,  Juv.  ir.  46.  It  would  appear  that  this  glutton 
was  whittling  away  his  patrimony  in  his  father’s  lifetime. 

11.  ab  his;  ab  with  abi.  of  the  agent  is  singularly  rare  in  lior. 

12.  Fufldius,  an  unknown  money-lender. 

vappae — nebulonis,  cf.  1.  104  n. 

13.  dives  agris.  This  line  occurs  again  in  A.  P.  421  and  is 

probably  not  genuine  here.  There  are,  however,  several  instances  of 
repetition  in  Hor.,  e.g.  mate?'  saeva  Cupidinum  C.  I.  19.  1  and  IV.  1.  5, 
and  S.  11.  3.  163  repeated  Epp.  I.  6.  28.  ^  U 

positis.  So  ponere,  ‘  to  put  out  at  interest,’  ‘  invest,’  is  used  ^ 
Epod.  2.  70. 

14.  quinas — mercedes  =  five  times  the  usual  rate  of  interest.  The 
usual  rate  was  centesima  pars  per  month,  or  12  per  cent.  per  annum. 
Fufidius  charged  60  p.c. 

capiti  exsecat.  Porphyrion  explains  this  to  mean  ‘  deducts  from 
the  principal.’  Fufidius,  like  a  modern  money-lender,  on  rnaking  a 
loan,  deducted  from  it  the  first  month’s  interest  at  60  p.c. 

16.  nomina,  here,  possibly,  ‘signatures’  to  bilis  and  promises  to 
pay :  but  it  usually  means  ‘  accounts  ’  in  a  creditor’s  ledger,  where  the 
name  of  the  debtor  was  written  at  the  top  of  the  account. 

modo — virili.  This  is  attached  to  tironum  as  an  ablative  of 
attendant  circumstances  (Roby  11.  1240).  The  word  tiro  properly 
means  a  ‘  young  soldier,’  ‘recruit,’  but  is  sometimes  applied  to  a  youth 
who  at  the  age  of  15,  or  thereabouts,  has  just  assumed  the  toga  virilis, 
e.g.  Ovid  Pasti  II I.  787. 

18.  at.  ‘Butsurely.’ 

in  se.  se  is  accus. 

.  19.  pro  — ‘in  proportion  to  ’  his  gains. 

20.  pater  ille.  Menedemus  in  Terence’s  Hauton-Timorumenos. 
He  put  himself  to  hard  labour  out  of  remorse  for  his  behaviour  to 


his  son. 

24 — 134.  The  last  110  lines  of  this  Satire  are  not  read. 


NOTES. 
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Satire  III. 


Theme.  A  judgment  on  Tigellius  leads  to  a  discussion  of  harsh 
judgments  in  general  and  of  the  tendency  of  those,  who  judge  others 
harshly,  to  be  blind  to  their  own  defects.  Such  harshness  and  such 
self-complacency,  says  Horaee,  are  encouraged  by  the  stupid  Stoic 
philosophy. 

The  mention  of  Tigellius  is  a  link  between  this  Satire  and  the 
preceding.  The  two  compositions,  hovvever,  are  not  of  the  same  date, 
for  whereas,  in  II.,  Tigellius  is  spoken  of  as  lately  dead,  here  he  appears 
to  have  been  dead  some  time,  and  besides,  from  11.  63 — 65,  it  appears 
that  this  Satire  was  written  some  considerable  time  after  Hor.  had 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Maecenas. 

2.  cantare,  with  rogati. 

3.  Sardus  Tigellius.  See  2.  3  n. 

4.  hoc,  ‘this  habit,’  as  Cic.  Phil.  II.  78  habebat  hoc  omnino  Caesar. 

4 — 7.  posset — peteret — proficeret — citaret.  Imperfects,  because 
the  thing  might  have  happened  over  and  over  again.  ‘  The  imperfect  ’ 
says  Madvig  ( Lat .  Gr.  347  Obs.  2)  ‘  is  found  in  the  leading  proposition 
or  in  both  propositions  (but  not  always),  when  one  may  imagine  a 
repetition  of  the  thing  asserted  (e.g.  in  attempts).’ 

Caesar,  i. e.  Octavianus,  for  he  was  not  called  Augustus  till  B.c.  27. 

5.  patris,  i. e.  Julius  Caesar,  who,  by  his  will,  adopted  C.  Octavius, 
his  great-nephew,  as  his  son. 

6.  collibuisset.  The  form  colliberet  is  not  found  in  Latin,  but, 
supposing  that  it  was  in  use,  collibuisset  would  stili  be  right  here,  for 
the  whim  was  antecedent  to  the  act.  ‘  If  he  had  taken  the  whim,  he 
would  sing.’ 

ab  ovo.  An  egg  was  a  common  hors  d'ceuvre,  promulsis ,  ‘appetiser,’ 
at  the  beginning  of  a  Roman  dinner. 

7.  mala,  ‘  dessert  ’  (mensae  secundae). 

citaret,  perhaps  ‘bawled.’  Orelli’s  illustration,  Cic.  de  Orat.  I. 
251  paeanem  citare,  rests  on  a  doubtful  reading  (see  Wilkins  ad  loc.). 
But  recitare  could  hardly  have  got  its  meaning  unless  citare  meant  ‘  to 
shout.’  It  commonly  means  ‘  to  summon  5  or  ‘  to  name  loudly.’ 

summa — ima.  It  is  plain  that  these  words  mean  ‘very  high- 

pitehed  ’  and  ‘  very  low-pitched  ’  respectively  ;  cf.  Quint.  xi.  3.  41  nam 
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vox,  ut  nervi ,  quo  remissior ,  hoc  gravior  et  plenior:  quo  tensior,  hoc 
tenuis  et  acuta  magis  est.  Sic  ima  vim  non  habet ,  summa  rumpi 
periclitatur. 

8.  chordis  seems  to  be  abi.  of  place  (cf.  chartis  4.  139)  and  the 
sense  is,  in  effect,  ‘  now  in  the  highest  treble,  now  in  the  deepest  bass 
which  can  be  struck  on  the  lyre.’ 

9.  aequale  =  bp.a\bv,  ‘level.’  ‘There  was  no  consistency  in  the 
fellow.’ 

10.  currebat.  The  construction  is  saepe  currebat  velut  qui  hostem 
fugiens  (currebat),  persaepe  ( incedebat )  velut  ( incederet )  si  I.  s.  ferret. 
There  is  a  similar  condensation  in  1.  23  (see  «.).  The  reason  for  the 
change  of  mood  in  ferret  is,  as  Dr  Postgate  acutely  suggests,  that  a  man^ 
could  not  carry  sacra  lunonis  which  were  ahvays  borne  by  wonien. 

11.  lunonis  sacra  ferret.  The  ref.  is  perhaps  to  the  festival  of 
Juno  at  Falerii,  where  virgins  (Ov.  Ani.  III.  13.  27)  carried  sacred 
emblems,  like  the  Kavqpbpoi  or  ‘  basket-bearers  ’  at  Athens,  cf.  S.  11. 
8.  14  ut  Attica  virgo  cum  sacris  Cereris  procedit. 

12.  decem  servos,  a  very  modest  retinue.  Horaee  himself  had 
eight  slaves  on  his  farm  (A1.  11.  7.  118).  In  I.  6.  107  five  slaves  are  said 
to  be  a  beggarly  following,  at  least  for  a  praetor. 

tetrarchas,  ‘tributary  princes.’  It  seems  that,  at  this  time,  Deiotarus 
of  Galatia  was  the  only  existing  tetrarch.  There  were  originally  (as  the 
narne  implies)  four  tetrarchs  for  each  of  the  three  Gallic  tribes  in  Galatia. 
Cicero  also  (Mil.  28.  76)  couples  reges  and  tetrarchas.  (The  tetrarchs 
of  Judaea  did  not  exist  in  Hor.’s  time.) 

13.  omnia  magna,  in  app.  to  reges  atque  tetrarchas,  ‘talking  of 
kings  and  princes  and  everything  that’s  big.’  For  loqueus  cf.  Cic.  Alt. 
ix.  2  a.  3  nihil  nisi  classes  loquens  et  exercitus. 

mensa  tripes.  A  three-legged  table  (delphica  mensa)  appears  to 
have  been  a  more  modest  piece  of  furniture  than  a  table  on  one  Central 
pillar,  monopodium  (Livy  xxxix.  6,  Martial  XII.  67). 

14.  concha.  Porphyrion  says  pauperiores  in  marina  concha  salem 
tritum  habere  solent  quo  cum  pane  vescantur.  For  bread  and  salt  as  a 
diet,  cf.  S.  11.  2.  17.  Tigellius  stipulated  that  his  salt  should  be  purum, 

‘  clean.’ 

15.  decies  centena,  sc.  milia  sestertium,  f  10.000. 

dedisses.  ‘Supposing  you  had  given,’  a  protasis  without  si  (Roby 
11.  1554)  followed  by  an  indicative  apodosis  nil  erat,  ‘there  was  sure  to 
be  nothing.’  The  construction  occurs  frequently  in  Ovid,  as  Fasti  I. 
315,  IV.  487,  vi.  113  (huic  aliquis  iuvenum  dixisset  amantia  verba. 
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Reddebat  tales  protinus  illa  sonos).  Compare,  on  tlie  other  hand,  Pliny 
Ep.  I.  12  dedisses  huic  animo  par  corpus,  fecisset  quod  optabat. 

18.  nil,  more  comprehensive  than  nemo  (Palmer),  cf.  Nepos  Alc.  i 
constat  inter  omnes  qui  de  eo  memoriae  prodiderunt  nihil  illo  fuisse 
excellentius. 

19.  aliquis  dicat.  ‘Some  one  may  say.’  This  expression  with 
potential  subj.  is  very  rare,  the  commoner  forms  being  dicet  aliquis  and 
dixerit  aliquis  (which  Roby  believes  to  be  fut.  perf.  See  his  Lat.  Gr. 
II.  Pref.  p.  ci.). 

quid  tu?  sc.  facis,  as  Epod.  I.  5  quid  nos.  Kiessling  prints  quid? 
tu  nullane  habes  vitia  ? 

20.  immo,  ‘yes,  but.’  It  often  means  ‘  nay  rather.’ 

alia,  ‘different.’  fortasse  minora.  The  point  is  that  everybody, 
even  the  candid  man,  thinks  his  own  vices  trifling  compared  with  his 
neighbour’s.  This  is  the  habit  which  Hor.  now  proceeds  to  criticise. 

21.  Maenius,  unknown  ( Introd .  p.  xxii.).  Porphyrion  says  he  was 
heard  to  pray  that  he  might  owe  400,000  sesterces.  When  the  hearer  asked 
why  he  wished  for  such  a  boon,  he  replied  ‘Because  I  owe  now  800,000.' 
He  is  described  in  Epp.  I.  15.  26 — 46,  as  a  glutton  and  spendthrift 
with  a  bitter  tongue,  quaelibet  in  quemvis  opprobria  fingere  saevus. 

Novium,  an  unknown  person,  probably  not  the  usurer  of  6.  121. 

carperet,  ‘girdingat.’ 

22.  ut — putas.  ‘Do  you  think  you  deceive  us  as  if  we  didn’t 
know  you?’  dare  verba  ( pro  rebus )  ‘to  put  a  man  off  with  words,’ 
‘to  deceive.’ 

24.  improbus,  ‘  impudent’ ;  as  in  56 probus  is  explained  by  demissus, 

‘  modest.  ’ 

dignus  notari.  For  the  constr.  cf.  4.  3,  and  10.  72.  The  con- 
struction  dignus  qui  does  not  occur  in  Augustan  poets. 

25.  mala,  ‘  vices,’  cf.  Phaedrus  IV.  10.  4  hac  re  videre  nostra  mala 
non  possumus :  Alii  simul  delinquunt,  censores  sumus. 

pervideas — lippus,  ‘To  scan  with  purblind  eyes’  is  equivalent  to 
not  seeing  at  ali,  cf.  C.  m.  7.  21  scopulis  surdior  Icari  audit. 

inunctis,  smeared  with  collyrium,  ‘  eye-ointment.’ 

26.  in  =  in  the  case  of,  as  A  en.  11.  540  talis  in  hoste  fuit  Priamo. 

acutum  =  acute,  cf.  8.  41.  So perfidum  ridens,  C.  111.  27.  67. 

27.  aquila.  The  acute  sight  of  the  eagle  was  proverbial  even  in 
Homer’s  time:  cf.  II.  XVII.  674  aleris,  ov  pa  ri  <paoiv  'Ofirarov 
depreadai  virovpavlwv  Trere-qviSv. 

serpens  Epidaurius.  The  snakes  in  the  temple  of  Aesculapius  at 
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Epidaurus  were  famous  in  antiquity  (e.g.  Ar.  Plutus  7 33)  •  These 
snakes  were  supposed  to  have  acute  vision  and  were  hence  called 
SpaKovre s  (depiceodcu)  in  Greek. 

29.  iracundior.  Acron  says  that  this  and  the  following  character- 
istics  related  to  Vergil,  but  possibly  Hor.  is  here  thinking  of  himself  and 
citing  what  might  be  said  for  and  against  himself.  He  was  lippus  (5. 
30)  and  iracundior  ( Epp .  I.  20.  25)  and  bonus  and  had  ingenium  ingens 
for  certain.  It  is  probable  that  he  was  careless  in  his  dress  {Epp.  I. 
i-  94—97)- 

minus  aptus.  ‘Scarce  fit  to  be  exposed  to  the  delicate  perceptions 
of  our  latter-day  society.’  Acutae  is  ‘sensitive’:  cf.  on  the  contrary, 
naris  obesae ,  Epod.  12.  3.  So  also  emunctae  naris,  4.  8.  The  Roman 
nose  was  not  only  a  sensitive,  but  a  highly  expressive,  organ,  and  was 
used  to  indicate  disgust,  contempt  or  anger:  cf.  6.  5,  11.  8.  64.  The 
clause  minus  aptus  etc.  is  not  an  explanation  of  iracundior  but  describes 
a  different  defect,  slovenliness. 

30.  horum  hominum,  1  men  nowadays,’  slightly  contemptuous,  cf. 
Varro  R.  R.  I.  13.  6  si  potius  ad  antiquorum  diligentiam  quam  ad 
horum  luxuriam  derigas  aedificationem. 

31.  rusticius  tonso,  cf.  Epp.  1.  1.  94  curatus  inaequali  tonsore 
capillos. 

toga  defluit.  ‘  His  hair  is  clownishly  cropped  and  his  toga  is  falling 
ofif  his  shoulder.’  So  Epp.  I.  1.  96  toga  dissidet  impar.  It  is  not  ciear 
what  defect  is  indicated  by  defluit ,  but  it  is  improbable  that  it  refers  to 
a  ‘trailing’  toga,  for  a  very  large  trailing  toga  was  ostentatious  {Epod. 
4.  7).  Hor.’s  toga  was  probably  too  small,  perhaps  shrunk  by  frequent 
washing.  See  the  article  Toga  in  Smith’s  Dic.  of  Antiqq.  3rd  ed. 

male  with  haeret ,  not  with  laxus;  cf.  Ovid  A.  A.  I.  516  nec  vagus 
in  laxa  pes  tibi  pelle  natet. 

32.  calceus,  a  boot,  not  a  sandal  {solea).  It  was  a  regular  part  of 
the  Roman  full-dress. 

haeret,  ‘to  stay  on,’  as  C.  111.  24.  54  nescit  equo  rudis  Haerere 
ingenuus  puer. 

at — at — at.  Three  replies  to  the  three  reproaches. 

bonus,  ‘kind,’  as  in  C.  IV.  1.3  (answer  to  iracundior). 

33.  at  tibi  amicus,  answer  to  minus  aptus  etc.  ‘  He  is  your  friend, 
though  your  dandy  acquaintances  dislike  him.’ 

35.  concute,  properly  ‘shake  in  a  sieve’:  hence  the  following 
metaphor  inseverit  etc.  A  commoner  word  for  ‘  to  examine 
thoroughly’  is  excutere.  Kiessling  thinks  the  root-idea  of  concutere 
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is  ‘  to  knock  a  vessel,’  KcoSaivl^eiv,  to  see  whether  it  was  cracked. 
Orelli  thinks  that  thieves  were  shaken,  to  see  if  they  had  concealed 
any  stolen  property. 

38.  illuc  praevertamur.  *  Let  us  rather  notice  this.’  praevertere 
seems  to  mean,  properly,  ‘to  get  in  front  of  and  turn,’  ‘  to  head  off’  (e.g. 
a  flock  of  sheep).  praeverti  is  the  middle  voice  of  this  and  means  ‘  to 
turn  one’s  attention  away  from  one  thing  to  another.’ 

39.  decipiunt  =fallunt,  ‘  escape  notice.’ 

vitia,  ‘defects.’ 

40.  polypus,  ‘wen,’  properly  a  sore  in  the  nose.  The  form 
7ru)Xu7ros  for  tto\vttovs  is  said  to  be  Aeolie. 

Hagnae  —'Ayvrjs,  name  of  a  Greek  freedwoman . 

41.  vellem... erraremus,  Roby  1536,  1606. 

42.  virtus.  As  in  C.  11.  2.  19,  the  Stoic  aperi),  which  Cicero 
(Tuse.  IV.  15.  34)  defines  as  recta  ratio.  It  is  ideal  goodness. 

posuisset,  like  Gk  n ffhai  6vo/xa. 

honestum  nomen,  instead  of  the  turpe  nomen,  ‘  flattery.’ 

43.  ut  gnati,  sc.  vitium  non  fastidit. 

44.  fastidire.  The  tinal  e  is  not  lengthened  before  str  as  also  in 
5.  35  and  elsewhere. 

strabonem  =  squinting. 

45.  paetum,  ‘arch.’  The  word  seems  to  mean  ‘  looking  out  of  the 
corners  of  the  eyes,’  for  paeta  was  an  epithet  of  Venus  (Ovid  A.  A.  n. 

659)- 

Similar  flattering  euphemisms  (vwoKop'uTp.a.Ta)  are  enumerated  in 
Plato  Rep.  v.  474  D,  Lucr.  iv.  1153  sqq.,  Ovid  (loc.  cit.).  Munro  points 
out  that  the  passage  of  Lucretius  is  translated  by  Moliere  Le  Misan- 
thrope  11.  5  (near  end). 

Ali  the  names  here  given  paetus ,  pullus,  varus,  scaurus,  are 
cognomina  of  distinguished  Roman  families,  and  are  possibly  chosen 
for  that  reason  ;  but,  as  Palmer  says,  almost  every  bodily  characteristic 
is  represented  in  Roman  cognomina. 

male  parvus,  ‘excessively  small.’  male  contradicts  a  good  epithet 
(as  male  sanus —  insanus)  and  intensifies  a  bad  one  (so  male  raucus 
4.  66). 

47.  Sisyphus,  a  dwarf  belonging  to  Mark  Antony.  He  was  said 
to  be  under  2  feet  high,  and  was  called  Sisyphus  from  his  cunning.  His 
small  size  was  attributed  to  a  miscarriage  of  his  mother. 

varum,  varus  is  the  opposite  of  vatius  and  valgus.  The  first 
means  ‘knock-kneed,’  the  others  ‘  bow-legged.’ 
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distortis,  ‘wrenched  apart.’ 

48.  balbutit,  properly  ‘mumbles.’  Cicero  {De  Or.  1.  61)  says 
Demosthenes  was  so  balbus  (rpavXos)  that  he  could  not  pronounce  r, 
but  Hor.  uses  balbus  of  the  mumbling  of  old  age  (S.  II.  3.  274,  Epp.  I. 
20.  18)  or  of  babyhood  {Epp.  II.  1.  126).  Here  balbutit^1  he  calls  in 
baby-language.’  Doubtless  the  fond  father  said  scaulum  for  scaurum. 

scaurum,  of  doubtful  meaning  :  ‘  splay-footed  ’  or  ‘  club-footed.’ 

49.  parcius,  ‘  rather  stingily.’ 

ineptus  is  defined  by  Cicero  de  Or.  11.  4.  17  qui  aut  tempus  quid 
postulet  non  videt ,  aut  plura  loquitur  aut  se  ostentat  aut  eorum,  qui- 
buscum  est,  vel  dignitatis  vel  commodi  rationem  non  habet,  aut  denique 
in  aliquo  genere  aut  inconcinnus  (clumsy)  aut  multus  (boring)  est,  is 
ineptus  esse  dicitur.  Here  we  must  put  the  worst  sense  on  it, 

*  impertinent.’ 

50-  concinnus,  ‘  an  agreeable  fello w.’ 

52.  liber,  ‘free-spoken.’  simplex  ‘frank’  is  the  euphemism  for 
liber,  fortis  ‘  blunt  ’  for  truculentior. 

53.  caldior  for  calidior',  cf.  valde,  soldus.  Introd.  p.  xxiii. 

acris,  ‘  energetic.’ 

55.  at  nos.  But  we  not  only  refuse  to  palliate  faults  but  actually 
run  down  merits. 

invertimus,  ‘change  to  the  contrary.’  Cf.  1.  36  n. 

56.  incrustare,  ‘to  coat  with  dirt,’  but  the  inside  of  the  vessel  is 
meant.  Lucilius  also  has  incrustatus  calix. 

57.  multum,  ‘  very ’ :  cf.  multum  celer  11.  3.  147,  multum  similis 
11.  5.  92.  Introd.  p.  xxiii. 

demissus,  ‘modest,’  coupled  with  probus  also  in  Cic.  De  Or.  11.  182. 

58.  tardo,  pingui,  ‘  slow-coach,’  ‘fathead,’  cf.  Ovid  Met.  xi.  148 
pingue  sed  ingenium  mansit.  (Haupt  inserted  et\  Bentley  ac.) 

59.  malo  masc.  =  maligno,  latus  obdere  is  usually  taken  as  ‘  to 
expose  the  fiank,’  a  metaphor  from  fencing :  but  obdere  elsewhere  means 
‘to  shut  ’  and  may  mean  that  here,  apertum  being  proleptic  (Postgate). 

61.  bene  sano,  ‘a  man  of  uncommoii  good  sense.’ 

62.  fletum  ‘false,’  astutum  ‘crafty.’ 

63.  libenti.  The  trans,  is  ‘  and  such  as  I  might  show  myself  often 
to  you,  Maec.,  without  your  taking  offence.’  The  expression  is  an 
ingenious  combination  of  a  compliment  to  M.’s  goodnature  and  an 
apology  for  Hor.’s  occasional  intrusions.  The  reading  of  the  mss. 
libenter  implies  a  certain  impudence,  of  which  Hor.  would  liardly 
accuse  himself.  simplex  means  ‘  narae,'  ‘  unsophisticated.’ 
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On  quis  =  aliquis  Mr  Fay  has  an  article  in  Class.  Review  1898 
p.  296  in  which  he  contends  that  simplicior — est  is  really  a  protasis,  so 
that  quis  — si  quis. 

65.  tacitum,  ‘silent’  in  thought.  impellat,  ‘jog.’  molestus,  ‘a 
bore.  ’ 

66.  communi  sensu,  ‘  ordinary  tact  ’  (Palmer),  the  feeling  that  all 
men  have.  But  in  Juv.  8.  73  communis  sensus  means  ‘feeling  for 
others,’  which  would  suit  very  well  here. 

67.  temere,  ‘blindly,’  properly  ‘in  the  dark.’  ( tenebrae  is  for 
temebrae  by  dissimilation.) 

70.  cum — bona,  cum  is  the  prep.,  cum  meis  vitiis,  as  Porphyrion 
took  it.  compensare  aliquid  cum  aliquo  is  usually  ‘  to  weigh  one  thing 
against  another.’  compensare  aliquid  aliquo  is  ‘  to  compensate  one  thing 
with  another.’  For  the  position  of  cu?n  ( vitiis  nemo  sine  of  68  is  not 
so  bold),  cf.  Vergil  Copa  4  ad  cubitum  raucos  excutiens  calamos.  It  is 
incredible  that  cum  means  ‘  when.’  In  that  case,  compenset  should  be 
compensat  and  the  sense  of  compenset  bona  vitiis  is  the  contrary  of  what 
is  required. 

pluribus  hisce,  abi.  instr.  with  inclinet.  The  friend  is  himself  the 
balance.  ‘  Let  him  incline  with  the  excess  of  the  latter,  if  they  are 
really  in  the  excess.’ 

72.  eadem  with  hac  lege.  Cf.  Prop.  II.  8.  26  hoc  eodem  ferro  stillat 
uterque  eruor. 

73.  tuberibus,  ‘  wens.’  verrucis, ‘warts.’ 

76.  quatenus  —  quoniam  as  1.  64. 

excidi,  sc.  nequit,  supplied  from  nequeunt.  The  argument  goes 
back  to  1.  29  iracundior  est  etc.  Since  anger  and  all  the  other  vices 
that  we  have  enumerated  are  ineradicable,  it  is  the  business  of  reason  to 
arrange  an  equitable  scale  of  punishments. 

78.  modulis  are  measures  of  length,  as  II.  3.  309,  Epp.  I.  7.  98. 
ratio,  XoyurfjuSs,  ‘  reason.’  res,  ‘  case.’ 

80.  servum,  cf.  Juv.  9.  5  nos  colaphum  incutimus  lambenti  crustula 
servo. 

82.  Labeone.  This  is  said,  by  Porphyrion,  to  refer  to  M.  Antistius 
Labeo,  who  was  a  violent  opponent  of  Augustus.  It  appears,  however, 
that  this  Labeo,  who  is  highly  praised  by  Tacitus  ( Ann .  III.  75),  was 
only  born  in  B.c.  50.  (Bentley  proposed  Labieno,  the  name  of  a  lunatic 
mentioned  by  Seneca,  but  he  did  not  die  till  A.D.  15.)  There  was 
another  C.  Atinius  Labeo  who,_about  b.c.  i 3 r ,  being  excluded  from 
the  senate,  wished  to  hurl  the  censor  Q.  Metellus  Macedonicus  from 
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the  Tarpeian  rock  (Livy,  Epit.  LIX.).  The  name  is  possibly  taken 
from  Lucilius. 

83.  hoc,  nom.  ‘  the  following.’ 

85.  habeare,  ‘  most  people  would  think  you.’ 

insuavis,  ‘  disagreeable.’ 

86.  Rusonem,  a  money-lender  who  wrote  histories.  It  seems  that,  if 
his  debtors  were  in  arrears,  he  used  to  compel  them  to  listen  to  his  prosy 
compositions — an  exquisite  torture.  Cf.  the  story  (cited  in  Macaulay’s 
Essay  on  Lord  Burleigh)  of  the  criminal  who  was  offered  his  choice 
between  the  galleys  and  Guicciardini’s  History. 

87.  Kalendae.  The  Kalends,  Nones  and  Ides  were  the  regular 
pay-days :  cf.  Epod.  2.  69  omnem  redegit  Idibus  pecuniam ,  quaerit 
Kalendis  ponere. 

88.  mercedem,  ‘interest,’  as  2.  14.  nummos  is  commonly  taken 
to  mean  ‘the  principal,’  but  it  may  mean  ‘part  of  the  interest.’ 
Dr  Postgate  wishes  to  read  mercedem  et  nummos,  a  hendiadys,  unde 
unde,  ‘from  whatever  quarter,’  cf.  ubiubi,  quisquis. 

89.  porrecto  iugulo,  in  effect,  ‘with  the  knife  at  his  throat.’ 

90.  lectum,  the  ‘couch’  or  dining-seat.  In  the  dining-room,  there 
were  three  couches  arranged  on  three  sides  of  a  square.  There  was 
room  for  three  persons  on  each  couch  and  each  couch  had  its  own 
table. 

catillum,  dim.  of  catinus  :  perhaps  a  ‘  sauce-boat.’ 

91.  Evandri.  Porphyrion  says  that  the  ref.  here  is  to  one  Evander, 
a  celebrated  worker  in  piate  who  was  brought  by  Mark  Antony  from 
Athens  to  Alexandria,  and  some  editors  identify  him  with  one  Avianius 
Evander,  who  is  mentioned  by  Pliny.  But  more  probably  the  Evander 
in  question  is  the  Arcadiap  Evander,  who  befriended  Aeneas  in  Italy. 
The  Romans  greatly  prized  antique  utensils:  cf.  S.  11.  3.  20  and  Martial 
vili.  6  hi  duo  longaevo  censentur  Nestore  fundi  (cups) :  pollice  de  Pylio 
trita  columba  nitet  (the  columba  was  engraved  on  the  cup).  Thus  tritum 
manibus  only  means  ‘  wom  by  the  hands.’ 

92.  positum  ante  is  usually  taken  as  antepositum,  ‘served  up,’  but 
ante  ma.y  =  <p6doas,  ‘  foreslalling  me.’ 

catini,  the  dish  from  which  diners  helped  themselves  with  their 
fingers. 

95.  commissa  fide,  ‘secrets.’  fide  is  dat.  It  is  gen.  in  C.  111.  7.  4. 

sponsum  negare  is  ‘to  deny  a  solemn  promise.’ 

96.  quis — peccata.  The  Stoics.  Cf.  Cic.  Fin.  iv.  55  recte  facta 
omnia  aequalia,  omnia  peccata  paria  (esse) :  quae  cum  magnifice  primo 
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dici  viderentur,  considerata  minus  probabantur :  sensus  enim  cuiusque  et 
■natura  rerum  atque  ipsa  veritas  clamabat  quodammodo,  non  posse  adduci 
ut  inter  eas  res,  quae  Zeno  exaequaret,  nihil  interesset.  The  doctrine  of 
St  James  (Ep.  ii.  to)  that  a  breach  of  the  law  in  one  particular  is  a 
breach  of  the  wliole  seems  to  be  connected  with  this  Stoic  maxim. 

fere,  with  paria,  1  practically  equal.’  laborant  =  1  are  in  a  difficulty.’ 

97.  sensus,  sing.  ‘commoti  sense,’  cf.  Cic.  loc.  cit. 

98.  utilitas,  1  expediency.’  Here  follows  an  account  of  the  evo- 
lution  of  civilization  according  to  the  Epicurean  school,  cf.  Lucr.  v.  788 
sqq. 

prope  with  mater. 

99.  primis  terris  =  nova  tellure  Lucr.  1.  c.  animalia  means  ‘men,’ 
but  brutish,  a  turpe  pecus. 

100.  glandem.  It  was  supposed  that  primitive  men  fed  011  acorns: 
as  Verg.  G.  I.  8  Chaoniam  pingui  glandem  mutavit  arista. 

101.  ita  porro,  ‘  so  on,  step  by  step.’ 

102.  usus,  ‘  experience,  ’ 

103.  The  construction  is  donec  verba  vocesque  nominaque  invenere 
quibus  sensus  notarent,  verba  and  nomina  are  ‘  verbs  ’  and  ‘  nouns,’  the 
pri/xaTa  and  ov opara  of  Greek  grammarians  :  cf.  Plato  Soph.  262  A. 
voces  are  other  ‘expressions’ :  cf.  verba  et  voces  (probably  magical)  in 
Epp.  1.  1.  34.  notare  is  ‘  to  indicate,’  as  Cic.  de Fin.  111.  2.  4  nominibus 
notavit  novis,  sensus  means  ‘thoughts’  as  well  as  ‘feelings.’  The 
disturbed  order  of  the  words  is  Lucretian  (see  Munro’s  note  on  Lucr. 
III.  843)  :  cf.  also  5.  72  paene,  macros,  arsit,  dum  turdos  versat  in  igni 
and  n.  there. 

107.  Helenam.  The  same  sentiment  is  elaborated  in  C.  iv.  9 
vixere  fortes  ante  Agamemnona  Multi,  sed  omnes  illacrimabiles  Ur¬ 
guentur  ignotique  longa  Nocte  carent  quia  vate  sacro. 

109.  venerem  incertam,  ‘  unsettled,  ’  ‘  temporary  ’  concubinage. 

110.  viribus  editior,  ‘the  stronger.’  The  words  are  to  be  repeated 
with  taurus,  for  the  stronger  bull  conquers  the  other  bulls,  not  the  cows. 

in.  iura — iniusti.  It  was  a  Stoic  doctrine,  on  the  contrary  (ac¬ 
cording  to  Stobaeus),  to  biraiov  iptjoei  dvai  rai  p.7]  deaet.  The  Epicureans 
held  that  acts  were  just  or  unjust,  not  by  nature,  but  by  law  and 
convention,  whereas  bona  and  mala,  beneficial  and  hurtful  things,  were 
distinguished  by  nature. 

1 12.  tempora  fastosque.  A  hendiadys  for  ‘  history  of  ali  ages.’ 

evolvere,  ‘  to  read.’  Properly.  ‘  to  unroll  ’  a  book. 

114.  ut,  ‘  in  the  same  way  as.’ 
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115.  vincet,  ‘prove,’  evincet,  as  in  11.  3.  225  vincet  enim  stultos 
ratio  insanire  nepotes. 

tantundem  of  quantity,  idem  of  quality. 

117.  sacra  legerit,  cf.  sacrilegus,  legere  is  ‘to  pick  and  steal.’ 

119.  scutica  with  dignum.  The  scutica  ‘  taws  ’  or  ‘strap,’  also 
called  habena  and  lora,  was  an  instrument  of  mild  punishment.  The 
flagellum  was  a  cat  o’  nine  tails,  with  nails  and  pieces  of  bone  inserted 
in  the  lashes. 

secter &  — urgeas,  ‘pursue,’  ‘drive,’cf.  insector. 

120.  ferula,  ‘the  cane,’  properly  ‘  fennel-stalk,’  a  schoolmaster’s 
implement. 

ut — caedas — non  vereor.  The  meaning  of  vereor  ut—  ‘  I  fear  that 
not  ’  is  well  settled  though  the  phrase  does  not  seem  to  occur  after 
Cicero.  Hor.  uses  metuo  ut  in  this  sense,  in  4.  33  Nequid  deperdat 
metuens  aut  ampliet  ut  rem  and  again  in  Sat.  11.  1.  60.  But  this  idiorn 
belongs  to  the  positive  only.  The  exact  negative  of  vereor  ut  is  not  non 
vereor  ut  but  non  vereor  ne  non.  See  Lewis  and  Short  s.v.  vereor  (3), 
and  Krebs’  Antibarbarus.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  a  single  instance 
in  Latin  of  non  vereor  ut = non  vereor  ne  non.  The  negative  makes  ali 
the  difference,  for  non  vereor  might  mean  (as  here)  ‘  I  dismiss  from 
my  mind.’  The  vagueness  which  a  negative  might  cause  is  well 
illustrated  by  Livy,  who  says  in  xxvni.  22.  12  nihil  mimis  quam  ut 
egredi — moenibus  auderent ,  timeri  poterat,  but  in  III.  3.  2  nihil  minus 
quam  ne — memor  populationis  esset,  timeri  poterat  (quoted  by  Draeger, 
Hist.  Synt.  11.  259).  Some  critics,  who  also  defend  the  text,  suppose  a 
!  slight  anacoluthon,  pointing  out  that  in  this  passage  of  Hor.  ut  is  a 
i  long  way  from  non  vereor  and  the  «/-clause  precedes,  so  that  non  vereor 
might  be  regarded  as  used  by  inadvertence  for  non  verisimile  est  or 
1  some  such  phrase  (cf.  Cic.  Rose.  Am.  41.  12 1  non  est  verisimile  ut 
Chrysogonus  hotum  servorum  litteras  adamarit). 

There  is  thus  a  very  fair  case  for  taking  ut — verbera  as  affirmative : 

I  ‘  for  that  you  would  beat  with  the  cane  one  who  deserves  severer  stripes, 
is  very  unlikely,  when  you  say  ’  etc.  For  the  substantival  clause  in- 
I  troduced  by  ut,  cf.  Cic.  1.  c.  or  I.  108  n.  (on  ut— probet). 

12 1.  paris  res,  furta  latrociniis.  Hor.  should  have  said  furta  et 
latrocinia  or  paria  furta  latrociniis. 

122.  magnis,  dat.  after  simili=simili  atque  magna,  a  comparatio 
compendiaria  like  uat  ‘Kaplreaaiv  d/ioiai. 

123.  regnum.  The  word  is  ingeniously  introduced  in  order  to 
provide  another  gibe  at  the  Stoics,  who  maintained  that  the  sapiens 
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alone  was  king.  Cf.  Epp.  i.  i.  io 6  sapiens  uno  minor  est  I ove,  dives, 
Liber ,  honoratus,  pulcher,  rex  denique  regum.  Cic.  also  ( Acad .  Pr. 
II.  136)  cites  among  the  Stoic  7 rapaSo^a  the  doctrine  sapientis  (esse)  solos 
reges,  solos  divites,  solos  formosos:  omnia  quae  ubique  essent  sapientis 
esse  etc.  Many  reff.  are  given  in  Zeller  Stoics,  Epicureans  and  Sceptics 
(Eng.  Trans.),  p.  253.  Lucilius  knew  this  paradox  too. 

126.  inquit,  ‘  says  the  Stoic.’ 

pater  Clirysippus.  Zeno  (about  B.c.  320)  was  the  founder  of  the 
Stoic  school,  but  Chrysippus  (280 — 207)  was  regarded  by  later  Stoics  as 
their  second  founder.  They  used  to  say  d  pip  yap  rjv  Xpbonnros,  ovk  &v 
rjv  2 Toa. 

127.  crepidas,  Greek  shoes  differing  slightly  from  the  solea,  or 
Roman  sandal.  The  Greek  name  is  rpr/Tris,  but  the  vowels  are 
shortened  in  Latin  apparently  through  a  mistaken  etymology  from 
crepo. 

128.  qui.  ‘  How  so  ?  ’  says  Hor. 

129.  Hermogenes,  not  the  Sardinian  of  Sat.  2,  but  a  living  Tigellius 
Hermogenes,  who  is  frequently  mentioned,  4.  72,  9.  25,  10.  18,  80,  90. 

130.  optumus  with  both  cantor  and  modulator,  cf.  1.  1.  95  n. 

modulator  is  probably  ‘a  composer  ’ :  cf.  Epp.  11.  2.  143  verba 

fidibus  modulanda  Latinis. 

Alfenus.  Porphyrion  says  this  was  one  Alfenus  Varus,  originally 
a  shoemaker  of  Cremona,  who  came  to  Rome  and  studied  law  under 
Ser.  Sulpicius  Rufus.  He  rose  to  the  consulship  and  was  honoured 
with  a  public  funeral. 

vafer,  ‘shrewd,’  cf.  vafri  iuris  11.  2.  131. 

131.  instrumento,  ‘  stock-in-trade.’ 

132.  sic,  ‘in  this  sense,’  i. e.  potentially,  5vvap.ei,  and  not  actually, 
ivepydq  (Palmer). 

optumus  with  opifex  :  omnis  with  operis. 

133.  barbam  characteristic  of  philosophers,  Sal.  11.  3.  35,  and  of 
lunatics,  A.  P.  298. 

134.  fuste.  St  Jerome  says  the  Stoics  and  Cynics  were  called 
bactroperitae,  because  they  always  carried  a  staff  and  a  wallet. 

coerces,  ‘keep  at  bay’  (Palmer). 

136.  rumperis  et  latras,  hendiadys  for  ‘you  burst  yourself  with 
shouting.’ 

137.  quadrante  lavatum,  ‘to  bathe  for  a  farthing,’  among  the 
poorest  people.  So  Juv.  6.  447  quadrante  lavari. 

138.  stipator,  ‘  henchman,’  usually  in  bad  sense. 
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ineptum  with  Crispimini,  for  whom  see  i.  120«. 

139.  et  mihi — inque  vicem.  For  et — que—'  both — and,’  cf.  Sal. 
II.3.32  insanis  et  tu  stultique  prope  omnes.  There  are  several  examples 
in  Cicero,  collected  by  Madvig  on  Fin.  v.  22.  64. 

140.  stultus,  ironically,  ‘  poor  fool,’  opposed  to  the  wise  Stoic. 
amici  implying  that  there  would  be  plenty  of  them,  whereas  the 

Stoic  has  only  one  friend. 


Satire  IV. 

Theme.  This  Satire  is  connected  with  the  preceding  in  so  far  as 
its  main  subject  is  that  satire  is  not  malignant.  But  the  subject  is 
treated  discursively.  The  sequence  of  thought  is  somewhat  as  follows. 

‘  Lucilius  used  to  lash  vices  that  deserved  lashing,  but  he  was  a  very 
prolix  writer.  For  my  part,  I  hardly  think  satire  is  poetry  at  ali,  and 
therefore  I  do  not  publish.  I  write  to  amuse  a  few  friends  and  I  laugh 
openly  at  foibles,  without  resorting  to  base  insinuation.  Besides,  my 
brief  jottings  serve  me  for  self-improvement.’ 

1.  Eupolis  (b.c.  446 — 410),  Cratinus  (519—422)  and  Aristophanes 
(448 — 380)  are  the  chief  writers  of  the  Athenian  ‘  old  comedy’  [prisca 
comoedia)  which  was  distinguished  by  its  extraordinary  license  of  attack 
on  persons  and  customs  and  political  movements.  These  attacks  were 
mostly  delivered  through  the  chorus  (cf.  A.  P.  281 — 284).  The  Middle 
Comedy  (say  b.c.  380 — 320)  had  little  or  no  chorus  and  was  merely  a 
burlesque  criticism  of  contemporary  manners.  (The  transition  may  be 
well  seen  in  Aristophanes’  Plutus.)  The  ATew  Comedy  (say  B.C.  320 — 
270),  of  which  Menander  was  the  chief  master,  was  a  comedy  of 
domestic  intrigue,  relying  for  its  fun  on  amusing  typical  characters, 
such  as  the  miser,  the  parasite,  the  boastful  soldier,  the  rich  parvenu. 
The  same  three  representatives  of  the  old  comedy  are  chosen  by 
Quintilian,  who  says  (x.  1.  65)  antiqua  comoedia... facundissimae  liber¬ 
tatis... insectandis  vitiis  praecipua... Plures  eius  auctores:  Aristophanes 
tamen  ct  Eupolis  Cratinusque praecipui.  Horaee  used  to  read  Eupolis 
[Sat.  11.  3.  12). 

2.  alii — virorum,  i. e.  alii  viri  quorum  c.  p.  est ,  cf.  10.  1 6  illi  scripta 
quibus  comoedia  prisca  viris  est.  Other  writers  of  the  old  comedy  were 
Pherecrates  and  Plato  (not  the  philosopher). 

3.  describi,  ‘  to  be  portraved,’  as  in  Epp.  11.  1.  154.  Aristophanes 
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introduced  on  the  stage  living  persons,  sucli  as  Cleon,  Lamachus, 
Euripides,  Agathon,  Socrates. 

malus,  ‘  a  villain.’ 

6.  hinc,  ‘from  them,’  as  in  C.  iii.  6.  6  hinc  (sc.  a  dis)  omne 
principium,  huc  refer  exitum.  So  unde,  =  a  quo,  is  frequently  used  in 
Hor.  as  6.  12,  11.  6.  21. 

omnis  =  omnino  :  cf.  Epp.  1.  r.  1 1  omnis  in  hoc  sum. 

pendet  =  dependet,  as  Epp.  r.  1.  105  de  te  pendet? lis,  te  respicientis 
amici. 

Lucilius.  C.  Lucilius,  a  Roman  knight,  was  a  native  of  Suessa 
Aurunca  in  Campania.  Ile  was  born  about  B.C.  180  and  died  in  102. 
He  served  under  Scipio  in  the  Numantine  war.  He  vvrote  30  books  of 
Satires,  mostly  in  hexameters,  but  books  XXI. — XXIX.  were  in  trochaics 
or  iambics.  In  saying  that  Lucilius  was  an  imitator  of  the  old  comedy, 
Hor.  does  him  less  than  justice.  Satire  was  an  Italian  invention.  See 
Introd.  p.  xvi. 

7.  pedibus  numerisque,  ‘  metre  and  rhythm.’ 

facetus,  ‘  bright,  lively.’  Quintilian  (vi.  3.  20)  says  of  this  word 
decoris  hanc  et  excultae  cuiusdam  elegantiae  appellationem  puto.  Cicero 
(Or.  26.  90)  says  Demosthenes  non  tam  dicax  (witty)  f??it  quam  facetus. 
Est  a?item  illud  acrioris  ingenii,  hoc  maioris  artis. 

8.  emunctae  naris,  ‘of  well-wiped  nose,’  i. e.  of  acute  sensibility, 
cf.  3.  29  n. 

durus  probably  ‘  rough,’  as  Cic.  Alt.  xiv.  20.  3  Attilius  poeta  duris¬ 
simus.  In  10.  1  lior,  says  nempe  incomposito  dixi  pede  currere  versus 
Lucili,  but  this  might  refer  to  11.  u — 13  of  this  Satire.  It  is  possible 
that  durus  here  means  ‘  indefatigable  ’  as  in  7.  6  and  29. 

componere  versus,  a  prolate  or  complementary  infui,  like  piger — 
ferre  laborem  just  below.  It  is  a  favourite  construction  of  Ilorace,  as 
celer  irasci,  blandus  ducere,  celer  sequi. 

9.  hoc,  abi.  ‘  on  this  account,’  as  in  3.  93.  So  to  in  3.  30. 

in  hora,  1  within  an  hour.’ 

10.  ut  magnum,  1  as  a  feat.’  dictabat,  to  the  slave  who  wrote 
from  dictation. 

stans  pede  in  uno.  Evidently  a  proverbial  proof  of  facility.  In 
England,  on  the  other  hand,  ‘I’ll  do  it  on  my  head  ’  is  the  common  boast. 

11.  flueret,  of  a  ‘flow  of  language,’  as  in  7.  28. 

lutulentus.  This  criticism  is  repeated  in  10.  50.  Quintilian  (x.  1. 
94)  objected  to  it.  He  had  a  high  opinion  of  Lucilius. 

tollere,  ‘cancel.’ 
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12.  garrulus.  If  this  line  is  rightly  placed,  then  the  three  preceding 
lines  are  parenthetic,  and  garrulus  resumes  the  description  interrupted 
at  durus  componere  versus. 

scribendi,  i. e.  writing  with  his  own_hand ,  as  Hor.  did  (6.  123  and  ^ c 

11.  3.  1)  and  as  Quintilian  recommends  (x.  3.  19).  Most  authors  dictated. 

13.  ut  multum,  scripserit  must  be  supplied.  The  ellipsis  is  harsh 
and  the  usual  construction  with  nil  moror  is  either  accus.  (as  Epp.  I. 

15.  16,  11.  1.  264)  or  accus.  and  infin.  Again,  scribendi  is  not  used 
in  the  same  sense  as  in  the  preceding  line,  and  ecce  is  superfluous.  All 
these  reasons  create  suspicion  against  the  line. 

14.  Crispinus.  See  I.  1.  120  n.  nummo,  a  sesterce,  about  id. 
There  may  be  a  sneer  at  Crispinus’  poverty  (cf.  3.  138). 

15.  tabulas,  ‘  writing-tablets.’ 

16.  custodes,  to  see  fair  play.  The  lines  were  to  be  all  original. 

17.  quodque.  The  construction  is  quod  me  inopis  pusillique. 

For  the  position  of  quod,  cf.  1.  95«.  This  trick  of  postponement  is 
very  common  in  Hor.  and  seems  to  have  been  common  in  Lucilius. 
The  writer  of  the  Rhet.  ad  Herennium  (iv.  18)  complains  of  Lucilius 
for  verborum  transiectio,  and  quotes  has  res  ad  te  scriptas ,  Luci, 
misimus,  Aeli. 

raro...loquentis  with  animi— taciturni  (cf.  ingenium  taciturnius 
Epp.  11.  2.  83).  Many  edd.  prefer  Lambinus’  conjecture  loqtientem. 

19.  follibus,  ‘bellows.’  Crispinus  is  a  ‘windbag.’  Dr  Postgate 
suggests  that  there  is  a  sting  in  hircinis,  as  if  Crispinus  perspired  and 
became  unsavoury  when  reciting.  (Cf.  1.  92  n.) 

11.  beatus... imagine.  This  probably  means  ‘Fannius  achieves 
-^his  bliss  (i. e.  wins  popularity)  by  putting  on  the  market  (along  with 
his  books)  a  bookcase  and  his  portrait  to  boot.’  For  beatus  cf.  Catuli. 

25.  16.  For  deferre  ‘  to  put  on  the  market,’  cf.  Epp.  11.  1.  267  una 
Cum  scriptore  meo  capsa  porrectus  operta  Deferar  in  vicum  etc.  This 
passage  suggests  that  the  portrait  of  Fannius  was  a  little  wax  bust, 
included  in  the  boolc-box,  not  a  frontispiece.  Fannius  (Quadratus)  was 
undoubtedly  an  enemy  of  Hor.  (10.  80)  and  was  probably  a  bad  but 
2)  popular  poet.  Some  suppose  that  his  admirers  had  presented  him  with 
a  testimonial,  for  ultro  deferre  is  used  of  *  giving  unasked  ’  (as  Epp.  I. 

12.  22).  The  scholiasts  say  that  his  admirers  had  presented  his  books 
and  his  portrait  to  the  public  library.  There  was,  however,  at  this 
time,  only  one  public  library  in  Rorne  (founded  by  Asinius  Pollio 
B.C.  38),  and  to  this  the  portrait  of  no  living  author  was  admitted 
except  only  that  of  M.  Varro  (Pliny  H.  N.  VII.  30). 
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22.  capsis.  The  capsa  (dim.  capsula )  was  a  box  for  holding  rolls  of 
papyrus. 

nemo  legat.  Hor.’s  Satires  were  not  (at  present)  intended  for 
publication  (cf.  1.  71).  They  were  not  to  be  had  in  the  shops  and 
were  rarely  even  recited. 

23.  vulgo  recitare.  The  practice  of  reading  compositions  before 
an  assembly  is  said,  by  Seneca,  to  have  been  introduced  by  Asinius 
Pollio  (see  C.  11.  1).  It  soon  became  fashionable  and  Juvenal  (1.  1) 
found  it  a  nuisance.  See  Mayor’s  Juvenal  on  1.  17  and  especially  on 

3-  9- 

timeo  with  infin.  is  rare  before  Hor.  who  has  it  several  times, 
timentis  agrees  with  mei,  implied  in  mea,  cf.  Ovid  Her.  v.  45  nostros 
vidisti  flentis  ocellos. 

24.  sunt  quos — iuvat.  Here  sunt  qui  means  nonnulli  (as  in  11. 

4.  47).  It  is  therefore  followed  by  the  indic.  But  sunt  qui  may  take 
the  consec.  subj.  when  it  means  ‘  there  are  people  such  that  ’  (cf.  dignus 
qui)  or  when  it  relates  to  a  vague  number  of  persons.  Cf.  Epp.  11.  2. 

1S2  sunt  qui  non  habeant ,  est  qui  non  curat  habere. 

genus  hoc,  sc.  scribendi,  i. e.  satire. 

utpote  with  culpari  dignos,  ‘  because  they  deserve  blame,  most  of 
them.’  Hor.  uses  utpote  four  times,  always  with  an  adj.  or  participle 
(as  5.  94,  II.  4.  9).  It  is  usually  constructed  like  quippe,  with  qui  or  Jpo 
cum. 

28.  argenti  =  sil  ver  piate:  aere  =  Corinthian  bronzes  (Vergil’s 
Ephyreia  aera),  statuettes  and  vases. 

stupet  with  abi.  as  Verg.  G.  II.  508  hic  stupet  attonitus  rostris. 

Albius,  an  unknown  person,  perhaps  the  spendthrift  of  1.  109,  but 
not  Albius  Tibullus  the  poet,  who  was  poor  at  this  time,  having  lost 
nearly  ali  his  property  in  the  triumviral  proscriptions.  The  Albius  of 
C.  1.  33  and  the  Albius  of  Epp.  I.  4  are  also  doubtful. 

29.  surgente — regio,  i. e.  frorn  east  to  west  (not  from  sunrise  to 
sunset).  For  the  parapbrase  eum  qtto  etc.  cf.  3.  8.  regio=regio  caeli. 

30.  mala.  This  may  possibly  mean  ‘swindles,’  ‘crimes’  (cf.  1.  3 
malus  and  Verg.  Aen.  vi.  527),  but  is  more  probably  ‘  hardships  ’  (such 
as  are  enumerated  in  1.  39). 

31.  fertur,  ‘rushes,’  ‘sweeps.’ 

pulvis — turbine,  i. e.  a  cloud  of  dust  raised  by  a  whirlwind.  So 
in  C.  1.  1.  3  pulverem — collegisse  means  ‘to  raise  a  cloud  of  dust.’  The 
merchant  resembles  a  dust-storm  in  this  that  he  rushes  along  picking  up 
things  here  and  dropping  them  there. 
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32.  summa,  ‘from  his  capital.’  The  abi.  is  governed  by  de  in 
deperdat  as  in  II.  2.  77  cena  desurgat  dubia.  Dr  Postgate  would,  in 
both  passages,  write  de  separately.  (See  Class.  Rev.  July,  1901.) 

metuens  ne— metuens  ut,  cf.  3.  120«. 

34.  faenum  habet  in  cornu.  Acron  explains  that  a  wisp  of  hay 
was  tied  on  the  horns  of  a  dangerous  ox. 

33.  sibi,  ‘for  himself,’  dat.  commodi. 

36.  inleverit,  contemptuously. 

37.  furno — lacuque,  i. e.  ‘from  the  bakehouse  and  the  waler-tank,’ 
daily  resorts  of  slaves  and  old  women. 

39.  poetis.  The  argument  is  not  ‘  don’t  hate  me,  for  I  am  no 
poet,’  but  rather  ‘  you  should  not  hate  poets  because  you  hate  me,  for 
I  am  no  poet.’  Later  011  (1.  64)  Ifor.  proceeds  to  show  that  he  himself 
does  not  deserve  hatred.  (Most  mss.  have poetas  here.) 

40.  concludere  versum,  perhaps  ‘  to  fit  in  a  line,’  to  make  it  fit 
its  proper  metrical  scheme  :  cf.  clatidcre  pedibus  in  10.  59  and  11.  1. 
28.  But  it  may  have  its  more  usual  sense,  ‘  to  finish  off,’  with  the 
orthodox  dactyl  and  spondee. 

41.  dixeris,  subj.  ‘would  you  say.’ 

42.  sermoni  propiora,  ‘  nearly  resembling  prose.’ 

43.  os  magna  sonaturum,  cf.  Verg.  G.  m.  284  nunc  veneranda 
Pales ,  magno  nunc  ore  sonandum. 

45.  quidam,  cf.  Cic.  Or.  67  video  visum  esse  nonnullis  Platonis  et 
Democriti  locutionem ,  etsi  absit  a  versu,  tamen  quod  incitatius  feratur 
et  clarissimis  verborum  luminibus  utatur,  potius  poema  putandum  quam 
comicorum  poetarum,  apud  quos,  nisi  quod  versiculi  sunt,  nihil  est  aliud 
cotidiani  dissimile  sermonis. 

necne.  The  construction  is  (utrum)  comoedia  poema  esset  necne,  cf. 
1.  63. 

46.  spiritus,  not  ‘  inspiration,’  but  ‘  enthusiasm,’  ‘  fire.’  spiritus 
comes  from  the  poet  :  cf.  Prop.  III.  17.  40  qualis  Pindarico  spiritus  ore 
tonat. 

48.  at,  raising  an  objection.  ardens  sc.  ira. 

49.  nepos  with  filius  :  ‘  his  spendthrift  son,  madly  in  love  with  a 
harlot  mistress.’ 

meretrice  -  amica,  abi.  instr.  with  insanus :  cf.  Inachia  furere, 
Epod.  11.  6. 

52.  Pomponius,  an  unknown  young  man. 

53.  audiret  like  ax oveiv  in  the  sense  of  ‘  being  called  names.’ 

34.  puris,  ‘unadorned,’  ‘  plain,’  as  Quint.  I.  11.  6. 
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56.  personatus  pater,  ‘the  father  in  the  play  ’  (lit.  ‘  wearing  the 
mask  ’). 

his,  neuter,  contemptuously,  ‘  this  stuff.3 

58.  tempora  certa  modosque,  ‘  the  fixed  quantities  and  rhythm.’ 
For  tempora  cf.  Cic.  Or.  57.  194  trochaeo ,  qui  temporibus  et  intervallis  est 
par  iambo. 

60.  non  witli  invenias.  ‘  You  would  not  find  the  limbs  of  the 
poet,  even  though  pulled  to  pieces,  as  (you  would)  if  you  broke  up’ 
etc. 

postquam  Discordia  etc.  a  quotation  from  Ennius  imitated  by 
Vergil  Aen.  vil.  622  belli  ferratos  rumpit  Saturnia  postis.  postis  = 
fores',  ferratos,  probably  ‘  plated  with  iron.’  The  ‘  doors  and  gates’  of 
war  refer  obviously  (as  Vergil  shows)  to  the  temple  of  Janus,  which  was 
open  in  time  of  war. 

63.  hactenus  haec.  ‘But  no  more  of  this  just  now,’  a  formula  of 
transition  very  common  in  Cicero. 

iustum  poema,  ‘  a  poem  properly  so  called.’  The  construction  is 
highly  elliptical  =  a/faj'  ( quaeram  utrum  hoc  gemis  scribendi )  iustum 
poema  sit  necne.  Possibly  Hor.  at  this  time  contemplated  writing  the 
Ars  Poetica. 

64.  nunc  illud.  Hor.  now  begins  his  own  defence. 

65.  Sulcius — Caprius.  These  are  said  to  have  been  amateur 
policemen,  who  instituted  prosecutions.  Their  office,  though  extremely 
salutary,  was  not  respected.  Cic.  Brut.  130  complains  of  M.  Junius 
Brutus  (not  the  murderer  of  Caesar)  that  is  non  magistratus  petivit,  sed 

fuit  accusator  vemens  et  molestus ,  cf.  Off.  II.  14.  50  (quoted  by 
Kiessling). 

66.  ambulat,  ‘  walks  up  and  down,1  as  in  1.  51. 

rauci  male,  ‘  very  hoarse.’-  Since  Hor.’s  point  is  that  he  did  not 
publish,  it  may  be  supposed  that  Sulcius  and  Caprius  did  publish  their 
successes  by  shouting  and  so  touted  for  cases.  Thus  libellis  contrasts 
with  libellos  of  1.  71  and  rauci  with  nec  recito  of  1.  73. 

libellis,  probably  ‘  note-books.’  In  Juvenal,  it  sometimes  means 
‘indictments.’ 

69.  ut  sis.  ‘Even  supposing  that  you.’  See  Lewis  and  Short,  ut 

4.  e. 

71.  habeat,  optative. 

pila  is  undoubtedly  1  a  pillar,’  and  is  the  same  thing  as  the  columnae 
of  A.  P.  373,  but  it  is  doubtful  what  the  connexion  of  the  ‘pillar’  and 
the  booksellers  is.  The  pillar  may  have  been  a  doorpost  or  a  signpost 
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or  a  pillar  of  an  arcade  under  which  shops  stood.  Catullus  (37.  2) 
describes  a  certain  shop  as  a  pileatis  nona  fratribus  pila,  the  ninth 
pillar  from  the  temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux.  But  it  seems  ciear  that 
pila  was  not  the  same  thing  as  taberna  and  that  books  were  to  be  had 
at  both.  Probably  pila  is  not  a  shop,  but  a  bookstall  stationed  at  the 
pillar  of  an  arcade,  and  I  suggest  that  at  the  pilae  or  columnae  only 
second-hand  books  were  sold. 

72.  insudet,  cf.  Epp.  I.  20.  ir  where  Hor.  says  to  his  book 
contrectatus  ubi  manibus  sordescere  vulgi  Coeperis  etc. 

Hermogenis  Tigelli.  See  3.  129  n.  Apparently,  since  writing 
the  third  Satire,  Hor.  had  quarrelled  with  him,  for  ali  the  other  reff. 
to  him  are  uncomplimentary.  It  would  appear  that  Tigellius  talked 
about  books  but  never  bought  any,  and  Hor.  suggests  that  his  acquaint- 
ance  with  thein  came  from  thumbing  the  copies  exposed  for  sale. 

7 6.  locus  conclusus,  i.  e.  the  vaulted  bath  :  cf.  Martial  III.  44.  12 
in  thermas  fugio,  sonas  ad  aurem.  Various  places  of  recitation  besides 
the  forum  and  the  bath  are  enumerated  in  Mayor’s  note  to  Juvenal  3.  9. 
See  also  the  concluding  lines  of  A.  P.  indocticm  doctumque  fugat 
recitator  acerbus  etc. 

inanis,  ‘  empty-headed.’ 

77.  sine  sensu,  avaiaB-qrm,  1  without  tact.’  Cf.  3.  65  n. 

78.  alieno,  *  inappropriate.’ 

79.  inquit  =  <pr)crlv,  ‘says  someone,’  as  in  11.  2.  99  and  elsewhere. 
Hor.  has  said  that  he  does  not  publish.  His  opponent  now  replies  that 
any  way  he  is  malignant. 

hoc  facis,  sc.  laedis. 

studio  —  ' con  amore,'  ‘with  zest.’  Cf.  Cic.  pro  Rose.  Am.  91  ut 
omnes  intellegant  me  non  studio  accusare  sed  officio  defendere. 

pravus,  predicative,  ‘because  you  are  vicious.’ 

unde  petitum,  ‘where  did  you  get  that  charge  to  fling  at  me?  Is 
any  one,  let  me  put  it,  of  my  friends  your  authority  ’  etc.  quis  = 
aliquis,  denique  =  in  sliort. 

81.  rodit,  cf.  6.  46  quem  rodunt  omnes  libertino  patre  natum. 

82.  defendit.  The  final  syllable  is  long  in  arsi,  as  in  9.  21,  11.  1. 
82,  3.  187  and  260,  and  elsewhere. 

solutos,  ‘  unrestrained.’  dicacis,  cf.  7«. 

85.  niger,  ‘a  bad  lot,’  cf.  Cic.  pro  Caec.  27  Sex.  Clodius ,  cui 
cognomen  est  Phormio,  nec  minus  niger  nec  minus  confidens  quam  ille 
Terentianus  est  Phormio.  A  dark  skin  was  thought  to  imply  a  devilish 
character.  Cf.  candidus. 
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Romane.  A  parody  of  the  oracular  style,  as  seen  in  Livy  v.  16.  9  and 
Verg.  Aen.  VI.  851  tu  regere  imperio  populos ,  Romane,  memento. 

86.  My  jokes  are  as  harmless  as  those  of  the  professional  jester. 
Poisonous  insinuation  is  far  worse  than  open  laughter. 

tribus  lectis.  A  Roman  dining-room  contained  three  couches  and 
was  therefore  called  triclinium. 

quaternos.  ‘  Four  to  a  couch’  implies  a  large  dinner-party.  At  the 
dinner  of  Nasidienus,  described  in  11.  8,  there  are  only  three  to  a  couch. 
Cic.  in  Pis.  67  speaks  of  five  to  a  couch  as  unseemly  crowding. 

87.  amet  =  0iAei,  ‘iswont,  ’  ‘  makes  a  practice.’ 

quavis,  adv.  ‘in  any  way.’  qualibet  also  occurs. 

aspergere,  ‘  to  bespatter  ’  with  banter,  if  not  with  abuse.  Cf.  Cic. 
Fam.  vi.  6.  9  ex  eodem  fonte  se  hausturum  intellegit  laudes  suas  e  quo  sit 
leviter  aspersus  and  Tac.  Hist.  I.  48  servili  probro  respersus. 

88.  qui  praebet  aquam,  the  host,  who  provided  water  both  for 
washing  and  drinking  (cf.  11.  2.  68).  The  expression  was  perhaps 
suggested  by  aspergere  and  is  contemptuous,  lilte  parochus  in  11.  8.  36. 

post  —postea. 

89.  verax  Liber,  cf.  Epp.  I.  5.  16  quid  non  ebrietas  dissignat  etc. 
Theocr.  29.  1  divos,  co  cf>t\e  Tai,  \eyerai  ical  aXadea  (i. e.  a\?)0eta). 
Pliny  N.  H.  xiv.  28  vidgo  veritas  iam  attributa  vino  est. 

92.  pastillos  etc.  This  line  is  repeated  frorn  2.  27.  pdstilli  were 
jujubes  or  gum-lozenges,  eaten  to  make  the  breath  sweet.  hircus  is  ‘a 
goatish  smell  ’  ( Epod .  12.  5),  cf.  Epp.  I.  5.  29  sed  nimis  arta  premunt 
olidae  convivia  caprae. 

93.  lividus,  ‘spiteful,’  cf.  Epp.  11.  1.  89. 

mentio.  Except  homo  in  Catullus,  nemo  and  leo  in  Ovid  and  mentio 
here,  the  final  0  of  common  nouns  of  the  3rd  declension  is  long  until  the 
time  of  Lucan.  In  proper  names,  as  Pollio ,  the  0  was  shortened  earlier. 

94.  Capitolini  Petilii.  Porphyrion  says  that  this  person,  when 
superintendent  of  the  Capitol,  was  accused  of  stealing  a  crown  but  was 
acquitted  by  Caesar.  The  crime  of  stealing  Jupiter’s  crown  is  mentioned 
by  Plautus  Men.  941  and  Trin.  83,  and  it  is  probable  that  Porphyrion 
invented  the  story,  not  knowing  that  Capitolinus  was  a  cognomen  of  the 
Petillia  gens.  It  appears  from  10.  25  sqq.  that  Petillius  was  accused 
later  than  Caesar’s  time,  for  he  was  defended  by  Messalla  who  was  only 
born  in  B.C.  59. 

96.  amicoque.  This  is  the  only  hypermetrical  hexameter  in  Hor. 
unless  rusve  peregreve  is  the  right  reading  in  6.  102.  Vergil  has  21 
examples  (as  G.  I.  295  aut  dulcis  musti  vulcano  decoquit  umorem), 
and  17  of  these  end  with  -que. 
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98.  incolumis  with  vivit. 

100.  lolliginis,  ‘the  cuttle-fish,’  which,  as  is  well  known,  ejects  a 
black  secretion  at  its  pursuer. 

101.  aerugo,  ‘verdigris,’  a  violent  poison.  So  Martial  x.  33.  5 
has  viridi  tinctos  aerugine  versus. 

104.  dixero.  For  the  short  final  o,  cf.  6.  119,  9.  2  and  17. 

hoc  iuris  =  ‘  this  justification.’ 

105.  insuevit  —  adsuefecit,  cf.  II.  2.  109  pluribus  adsuent  men¬ 
tem. 

hoc  clearly  refers  to  the  preceding  liberius  si  dixero  etc.:  cf.  6. 
68 — 71.  Edd.  regard  it  as  accus.  on  the  analogy  of  docere.,  but  it  may 
be  abi.  as  often  with  adsucfacio  and  adsuetus. 

106.  ut  fugerem  etc.  The  construction  is  exemplis  vitiorum 
notando  quaeque  ut  fugerem. 

exemplis.  Ile  chose  examples.  because  he  was  not  philosopher 
enough  to  explain  the  theory  of  right  and  wrong  (1.  115). 

108.  eo  quod.  Hor.’s  father,  being  a  freedman,  had  inherited 
nothing  and  could  not  have  saved  rnuch. 

109.  male  vivata  1  lives  miserably,’  having  spent  all  his  property. 
documentum  a  ‘warning,’  in  apposition  with  the  sentence  ut — vivat. 
For  documentum  ne  cf.  Livy  xxi.  19.  10. 

1 1 5.  quidque.  For  the  hyperbaton  cf.  1.  17«. 

1 1 6.  caussas  reddet,  ‘  will  explain,’  the  two  words  making  one 
notion  on  which  quid  vitatu  etc.  depends. 

121.  iubebat  ut.  This  construction  does  not  occur  elsewhere 
in  lior. 

122.  quo,  perhaps  adv.  ‘in  order  that, ’  but  probably  the  masc. 
relative  =  quo  auctore ,  in  which  case  it  is  abi.  absolute. 

123.  iudicibus  selectis.  The  Lex  Aurelia  of  B.c.  70  directed  the 
praetor  urbanus  to  choose  350  indices  rerum  capitalium  from  the 
senators,  equites  and  tribuni  aerarii.  They  were  usually  men  of  the 
highest  character:  Cic.  (/.  Cluent.  121)  says  praetores  urbani — iurati 
debent  optimum  quemque  in  selectos  indices  referre,  obiciebat  =  ‘  held  up 
for  an  example.’ 

124.  an  with  addubites  :  ‘  can  you  doubt?’ 

125.  flagret.  The  connnon  expressions  invidia,  infamia  flagrare 
etc.  appear  to  be  suggested  by  bello  flagrare. 

126.  avidos -aegros,  i. e.  ‘sick  persons  who  eat  too  much’  not 
‘  gluttons  who  feel  sick.’  The  comparison  is  between  thoughtless 
aegri  and  thoughtless  teneri.  For  avidus,  1  hungry,’  cf.  5.  75. 

vicinum  funus  is  ‘a  funeral  next-door.’ 
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127.  exanimat,  ‘frightens  to  death.’ 

sibi  parcere,  ‘to  take  care  of  themselves.’ 

129.  ex  hoc  =  ‘from  this  training.’  With  sanus  supply  sum,  lest 
H01*.  be  thought  to  thank  his  training  for  his  small  vices  (Palmer). 

illis,  sc.  vitiis.  F or  sanus  ab  cf.  tutus  ab ,  castus  ab,  liber  ab, 

x  3 1 .  istinc  =  ex  istis  vitiis. 

132.  liber,  ‘  free-spoken,’  as  in  103. 

133.  lectulus,  ‘sofa.’ 

I34-  porticus,  the  arcade  where'Hor.  took  his  stroll. 

desum  mihi,  1  do  I  neglect  rny  duty  to  myself.’ 

135.  sic  =  hoc  faciens. 

136.  quidam,  sc.  fecit.  ‘This  was  not  pretty  conduct  of  so 
and  so.’ 

137.  impnidens,  ‘by  inadvertence.’  olim,  ‘at  any  time.’ 

139.  The  reading  inludo  chartis  rnight  rnean  ‘I  play  on  paper.’ 
Cf.  (Tib.)  in.  4.  35  ima  videbatur  talis  illudere  palla.  Or  we  rnight 
supply  haec  acc.  ‘  these  are  the  things  that  I  make  fun  of  in  my 
writings.’ 

140.  concedere,  ‘pardon.’ 

141.  quae  sit,  final,  ‘to  help  me.’ 

142.  plures.  Hor.  humorously  suggests  that  the  people  who  write 
verse  are  more  numerous  than  those  who  do  not,  cf.  Epp.  11.  1.  117 
scribimus  indocti  doctique  poemata  passivi. 

143.  Iudaei.  The  Jews  forrned  a  large  colony  in  Rome  and  were 
conspicuous  both  for  proselytising  and  for  helping  one  another.  So  Cic. 
pro  Flacco  28.  66  says  of  them  scis  quanta  sit  manus,  quanta  concordia, 
quantum  valeat  in  concionibus,  and  professes  to  speak  low  lest  they 
should  overhear  him. 


Satire  V. 

This  Satire  is  an  imitation  of  one  in  which  Lucilius  described  his 
journey  from  Rome  to  Capua  and  thence  to  Rhegium.  The  strictures 
on  Lucilius  in  the  preceding  Satire  probably  suggested  to  Hor.  the 
propriety  of  writing  a  piece  which  should  challenge  conrparison.  Hor.’s 
journey  was  from  Rome  to  Brundisium.  He  started  with  a  rhetorician, 
Heliodorus,  and  awaited  Maecenas,  Cocceius  and  Fonteius  Capito  at 
Anxur.  Vergil,  Plotius  Tucca  and  Varius  joined  the  company  at 
Sinuessa. 


G.  H.  S. 
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The  date  of  this  journey  is  difficult  to  determine.  It  is  pretty  ciear 
from  Sat.  II.  6.  40,  53,  55  that  Hor.  was  first  admitted  to  the  intimacy 
of  Maecenas  late  in  B.C.  38.  The  journey,  therefore,  was  neither  in 
B.C.  40,  when  Maecenas  negotiated  the  treaty  of  Brundisium,  nor  in  the 
spring  of  38,  when  Antony  came  again  to  Brundisium,  expecting  to 
meet  Octavian  there.  It  is  certain  that  Maecenas  went  to  Athens  in 
the  autumn  of  38  to  ask  Antony  for  aid  against  Sex.  Pompeius,  and  both 
Palmer  and  M.  Cartault  agree  with  Schiitz  that  Hor.  then  accompanied 
Maec.  as  far  as  Brundisium.  Mos*  edd.  however  think  the  journey  was 
made  in  spring,  and  believe  that  Maec.  had  business  in  Brundisium  early 
in  b.c.  37,  when  Antony  brought  his  fleet  to  Tarentum.  The  choice 
between  these  views  turns  on  the  question  whether  frogs  croak  loudly 
(see  1.  14)  in  Italy  in  the  fall  of  the  year.  On  this  topic,  I  have  made 
enquiries  from  some  distinguished  naturalists  who  are  well  acquainted 
with  frogs  in  general  and  with  those  of  S.  Italy  in  particular.  They 
agree  that,  though  a  frog  may  •  give  an  occasional  croak  as  late  as 
August,  frogs  do  not  croak  in  concert  except  from  about  February 
to  April,  i. e.  in  the  breeding-season  and  for  some  weeks  afterwards 
(see  Class.  Rev.  1901,  p.  1 1 7).  This  fact  seems  to  show  conclusively 
that  Hor.  must  have  travelled  in  the  spring. 

The  stages  of  the  journey  are  thus  sumtnarised  by  Orelli : 


ist  Day. 

Aricia  (1.  3)  16 

m.  p. 

8th  Day. 

Beneventum 

and  „ 

Forum  Appi  27 

»» 

(1.  71)  11  m.  p. 

Night-journey 

9th  „ 

Villa  near  Tri¬ 

on  Canal  16 

>> 

vicum  (distance 

3fd  v 

Feroniae  fanum 

unknown) 

Tarracina (1. 26)  3 

totli  „ 

T own  with  un- 

4th  ,, 

Fundi  13 

>> 

metrical 

Formiae  (1. 37)  13 

name(1.87)  » 

5th  „ 

Sinuessa  (I.40)  r8 

tith  „ 

Canusium 

Pons  Campa¬ 

0-  90  ?35  ». 

nus  (1.  45)  9 

»> 

i2th  „ 

Rubi  (1.  94)  23  „ 

6th  „ 

Capua  (1.  47)  17 

» > 

i3th 

Barium  (1.  97)  23  „ 

7th  „ 

Caudium 

1 4 1  h  ,, 

Gnatia  37  ,, 

(1.  50)  21 

I5th  ,> 

Brundisium  39  „ 

r.  Aricia  in  Latium,  16  (Roman)  miles  from  Rume  on  the  via 
Appia.  It  was  famous  for  the  spring  of  Egeria  and  the  temple  and 
lake  of  Diana  Nemorensis. 
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2.  modico,  ‘  in  a  little  inn,’  contrasted  with  magna  Roma. 

Heliodorus,  a  teacher  of  rhetoric,  perhaps  the  same  who  is  said,  by 

Marius  Victorinus,  to  have  been  the  chief  authority  on  metre. 

3.  Graecorum,  i.  e.  of  contemporary  Greeks. 

Forum  Appi,  a  small  town  called  after  Appius  Claudius  Caecus, 
who  constructed  the  via  Appia  (see  1.  6).  A  provincial  forum  or  con- 
ciliabulum  was  the  head-quarters  of  a  group  of  pagi:  cf.  Forum  Iulium, 
novv  Frejus,  Forum  Flaminium  etc.  In  Acts  xxvii.  15  it  is  related  that 
the  Christians  of  Rome  came  out  to  meet  St  Paul  at  Appii  Forum  and 
Tres  Tabernae  (which  was  10  miles  nearer  Rome). 

4.  nautis,  ‘boatmen.’  Forum  Appi  was  one  end  of  a  canal 
through  the  Pomptine  marshes.  The  other  end  was  at  the  temple 
of  Feronia,  3  miles  from  Terracina. 

malignis,  ‘stingy.’  They  gave  short  measure. 

5.  hoc  iter,  i. e.  from  Rome  to  Forum  Appi. 

divisimus,  ‘  we  divided  into  two,’  by  sleeping  at  Aricia. 

altius — praecinctis  =  eb  favore  pois,  ‘  to  more  energetic  travellers 
than  we  were.’  The  expression  applies  pfoperly  only  to_  travellers  on 
foatfwho  girt  up  their  tunics  in  order  to  walk  or  run  faster.  It  may  be 
taken  for  certain  that  Hor.  did  not  go  on  foot,  but  it  is  not  ciear  how 
he  travelled.  He  mentions  pack-mules  in  1.  47  and  carriages  in  1.  86, 
but  he  may  have  been  carried  part  of  the  way  in  a  litter. 

Appia,  sc.  via.  This  famous  road,  when  built  in  B.C.  312,  by  the 
Censor  Appius,  went  only  as  far  as  to  Capua.  It  was  afterwards,  at  an 
unknown  date,  extended  to  Tarentum  and  Brundisium  (cf.  Epp.  1.  18. 
20  Brundisium  Minuci  melius  via  ducat  an  Appi).  Hor.’s  party 
travelled  by  it  only  as  far  as  Beneventum. 

7.  aquam.  Notices  of  bad  or  scanty  water  occur  also  in  11.  88, 
9G  97- 

ventri  indico  bellum,  i. e.  I  refuse  to  dine. 

9.  comites.  Heliodorus  and  the  other  travellers  who  were  going 
on  by  barge  (among  them  cerebrosus  unus  1.  21). 

iam  nox  etc.,  a  piece  of  mock-epic  (cf.  11.  31 — 54),  such  as  Fielding 
often  introduces  in  his  novels. 

ix.  pueri,  the  slaves.  ingerere,  historical  infin. 

12.  huc  appelle,  sc.  lintrem.  ‘  Put  in  here,’  Trapaj3a\ou,  ‘Boat 
ahoy  !  ’  Someone  calls  from  the  bank  to  the  boatman. 

trecentos,  often  used  (like  sescenti )  for  a  large  number,  as  C.  111. 
4.  79  arnatorem  trecentae  Pirithoum  cohibent  catenae. 

It  is  not  ciear  who  says  trecentos  inseris.  It  may  be  a  complaint  of 
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‘drunk,’  cf. 


the  bargee  or  of  a  passenger  who  objects  to  seeing  the  barge  over- 
loaded. 

ohe,  a  common  intevjection  of  satiety.  The  o  is  generally  short,  as 
in  II.  5.  96. 

13.  aes,  the  fare,  naulum. 

14.  mali,  ‘  vile,’  ‘  cursed.’ 

16.  prolutus,  ‘drenched’;  and,  by  implicati 
Pej3pey/j,hos,  uvidus ,  madidus.  . 

vappa,  spoilt  wine:  cf.  1.  104  n.  ^ 

viator.  There  is  some  doubt  who  this  person  is.  Palmer  thinks  he 
is  a  passenger  on  the  boat ;  Orelli  that  he  stands  for  all  the  passengers, 
since  they  must  all  have  fallen  asleep  together  (1.  17),  else  some  of  them 
would  have  noticed  at  once  that  the  boat  was  not  moving  (1.  20).  But 
viator  naturally  means  a  ‘  wayfarer,’  a  traveller  by  road,  and  may  have 
that  meaning  here.  The  sailor  and  the  viator  are  both  on  the  towpath. 
The  passengers,  sleepy  and  in  the  dark,  do  not  notice  the  stoppage  of 
the  boat  till  dawn. 

18.  retinacula  (only  used  in  plur. ),  not  the  reins,  but  the  tow-rope. 
saxo,  dat.  for  ad  saxum  :  cf.  quis  devinctior  in  1.  42. 
cerebrosus,  ‘  hot-tempered,’  cf.  9.  1 1  0  te,  Bolane,  cerebri 
prosilit,  ‘leaps  ashore.’ 

saligno  fuste,  evidently  pulled  from  a  willovv  on  the  bank. 
dolat,  ‘belabours,’  ‘lays  into.’  Usually,  dolare  means  to 
‘  hew,’  and  dolabra,  a  ‘  pickaxe.’ 

demum,  with  quarta  hora ,  cf.  Ovid,  Met.  XIII.  209,  decimo  demum 
pugnavimus  anno,  quarta  hora  is  about  10  a.m. 

24.  Feronia  an  ancient  Italian  goddess,  afterwards  confused  with 
Juno,  and  called  in  inscriptions  Juno  Feronia  wife  of  Jupiter  Anxurus.  ^ 


19. 

21. 

felicem. 

22. 
2.3- 


Vergil  Aen.  vii.  800  has  viridi  gaudetis  Feronia  luco. 

25.  repimus.  Porphyrion  says  that  Tarracina  or  Anxur,  the  next 
stopping-place,  stood  in  Hor.’s  time  on  a  very  high  hili,  but  was  after¬ 
wards  rebuilt  at  the  foot.  subimus  =  ‘  enter.’ 

26.  Anxur.  The  Volscian  name  of  Tarracina.  Martial  calls  it 
both  superbus  Anxur  from  its  position  and  candidus  Anxur.  Porphyrion 
says  that  the  rocks  were  not  white  naturally,  but  produced  lime,  when 
burnt,  and  the  whiteness  was  due  to  the  lime-works.  Keightley  says  the 
rocks  are  grey  limestone  and  suggests  that  the  houses  were  white. 

27.  Maecenas.  See  1.  1  n.  Maecenas  and  Cocceius  evidently 
came  from  Octavian,  who  was  not  at  Rome  at  this  time. 

28.  Cqpceius.  .  L.  Cocceius  Netva,-  donsul  sufectus  in  B  c.  39  and 
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the  author  with  Maecenas  of  the  treaty  of  Brundisium  B.C.  40.  By  this 
treaty  the  Roman  empire  was  divided,  Octavian  taking  Italy  and  the 
West,  Antony  Greece  and  the  East,  Lepidus  Africa.  The  treaty  is 
referred  to  in  the  words  aversos — amicos. 

29.  componere,  hardly  ‘  to  reconcile,’  but  rather  ‘to  pacify,’  aversos 
amicos  meaning  ‘  a  quarrel  between  friends  ’ :  cf.  componere  litis  in  Epp. 
1.  2.  11.  Componere  applied  to  persons  generally  means  ‘  to  match  for 
combat’:  cf.  7.  20. 

30-  lippus,  cf.  1.  120  n.  The  salve  was  black  because  it  was 
mixed  with  ashes. 

Fonteius  Capito.  He  had  been  legatus  to  Antony  in  Asia; 


32- 


Luscus  V^.. 


and  was  consul  suffectus  in  b.c.  33. 

ad  unguem  factus,  ‘  a  polished  gentleman.’  A  polisher  of  marble 
or  bronze  or  wood  passed  his  nail  over  the  surface  to  seek  slight 
inequalities.  Cf.  A.  P.  294  praesectum  ( castigare )  ad  unguem.  Pers. 

I.  64  ut  per  leve  severos  Effundat  iunctura  ungues. 

33.  Antoni — amicus,  i. e.  sic  amicus  Antoni  ut  non  alter  magis 
amicus  sit ,  cf.  Nepos  Epam.  2  eruditus  sic  ut  nemo  Thebanus  magis. 

34.  Aufidio — praetore.  ‘  In  the  praetorship  of  Aufidius  Luscus,’ 
mock-heroic.  The  little  town  of  Fundi  was  governed  by  three  aedilesPkw>v~ 
one  of  whom,  Aufidius  Luscus,  usurped  the  grander  name  of  praetor. 

So  Cic.  says  (de  Leg.  Agr.  11.  92)  of  the  magistrates  of  Capua  cum 
ceteris  m  colonus  duumviri  appellentur ,  hi  se  praetores  appellari  vole¬ 
bant.  It  is  evident  that  this  Luscus,  who  was  a  scribe,  had  called  on 
Maecenas  in  his  best  official  robes.  kA 

praemia,  ‘  distinctions  ’ ;  insignia  of  his  office,  scribae 
either  was  or  had  been  a  clerk  in  a  public  office 
respected  position,  as  may  be  seen  from  1.  66. 

36.  praetextam.  In  Rome,  only  curule  magistrates  wore  the  toga 
praetexta ,  but  in  the  country  ali  magistrates.  (It  was  a  rnark  of  sanctity 

and  was  therefore  worn  by  children.  Epod.  5.  7.)  (vDv  kjw. 

latum  clavum,  a  broad  stripe  of  purple  down  the  front  of  the  tunic. 

In  Rome,  only  senators  wore  it.  Maecenas  himself,  not  being  a  senator, 
was  not  entitled  to  it. 

prunae  vatillum  (or  batillum ,  as  in  Lewis  and  Short),  ‘a  pan  of  live 
coals,’  apparently  for  offering  incense.') 

37.  Mamurrarum  urbe,  i. e.  Formiae.  The  Mamurrae  must  have 

had  a  large  property  hfere.  Catullus  calls  the  Mamurra  who  was  prae¬ 
fectus  fabrum  to  Julius  Caesar  in  Gaul  decoctor  Formianus,  ‘the 
bankrupt  of  Formiae.’  y,  ^ 


This  was  not  a 

Vr*v-  I 
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manemus  =  pernoctamus,  as  in  C.  I.  i.  25:  cf.  mansio. 

38.  Murena,  i. e.  L.  Licinius  Terentius  Varro  Murena,  to  whom 
C.  11.  10  is  addressed.  He  was  the  brother  of  Terentia,  Maecenas’  wife, 
and  was  put  to  death  in  B.c.  22  for  conspiring  against  Augustus.  He 
must  have  had  a  villa  at  Formiae.  Wealthy  Romans  did  not  go  to 
hotels,  hut  possessed  villas  on  the  chief  routes  of  travel.  Thus  of  Cicero 
Prof.  Tyrrell  says  that  he  had  ‘half  a  dozen  country  residences  in  the 
most  delightful  parts  of  Italy,  together  with  “lodges”  or  deversoria  at 
Tarracina,  Sinuessa,  Cales  and  Anagnia’  ( Corresp .  of  Cic.  1.  p.  37). 

praebente  domum.  Murena  lent  his  house ;  Capito,  who  must 
have  had  a  villa  in  Formiae  too,  provided  the  dinner.  The  expression 
quo  praebente  domum?  occurs  in  C.  III.  19.  7,  a  poem  which  perhaps 
commemorates  this  very  journey. 

40.  Plotius  is  M.  Plotius  Tucca,  who,  with  Varius,  published  the 
Aeneid  after  VergiPs  death.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a  critic  rather  than 
a  poet. 

Varius  is  L.  Varius  Rufus  (about  B.c.  74 — 14)  who  is  mentioned  in 
10.  51  and  in  C.  I.  6.  1  as  the  epic  poet  of  the  day.  Two  lines  of  his 
are  quoted  in  Epp.  I.  16.  27,  28. 

Vergilius,  P.  Vergilius  Maro,  b.c.  70 — 19. 

These  three,  with  Maecenas,  are  in  10.  81  the  first  names  in  the  list 
of  friends  whose  approbation  Hor.  was  anxious  to  win.  Keightley 
suggests  that  Vergil  was  at  this  time  living  in  Cumae  or  Baiae,  and 
came  thence  with  his  friends. 

Sinuessae,  the  last  town  in  Latium  on  the  Via  Appia. 

41.  qualis— candidiores,  cf.  Epod.  5.  59  quale  non  perfectius, 
qualis = cuius  modi ,  as  Cic.  Cat.  111.  10.  25  in  hoc  bello,  quale  bellum 
nulla  barbaria  gessit. 

candidiores,  ‘more  loyal.’  The  epithet  candidus  applied  to 
character  is  frequent  in  Hor.  (as  Epod.  14.  5,  Sat.  I.  10.  86  and 
Epp.  1.  4.  1)  and  seems  always  to  imply  a  friendly  frankness,  without 
dissimulation. 

42.  tulit,1  has  produced,’  as  C.  III.  6.  46  aetas  parentum ,  peior  avis, 
tulit  Nos  nequiores. 

quis,  dat.  with  devinctior. 

44.  sanus,  cf.  6.  89  nil  me paeniteat  sanum  patris  huius. 

45.  pons  Campanus,  over  the  river  Savo,  3  m.  from  Sinuessa. 

villula,  probably  a  villa  publica  (afterwards'called  a  mansio )  set 

apart  for  persons  travelling  on  State-business.  Such  travellers  were 
supplied  by 
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46.  parochi,  cailed  by  Porphyrion  copiarii,  ‘purveyors,’  who  were 
bound  to  furnish  vvood,  hay  and  salt. 

47.  tempore,  ‘in  good  time,’  ‘  early  ’  (more  freq.  tempori  or  tem¬ 
peri).  -  uftZ  /£L  /Ly  • 

49.  pila.  The  game  was  cailed  trigon  (6.  126),  and  was  played  by 
three  players  with  three  balls. 

lippis  refers  to  lior,  himself.  inimicum  est,  ‘  does  not  agree  with.’ 

crudis,  ‘  dyspeptic,’  as  Vergil  was,  according  to  Donatus,  who  says 
plei'umque  a  stomacho  et  a  faucibus  ac  dolore  capitis  laborabat,  sanguinem 
etiam  saepius  reiecit ,  cibi  vinique  minimi. 

50.  plenissima.  Mr  Knapp  quotes  Cic.  Senect.  56  semper  enim 
boni  assiduique  domini  referta  cella  vinaria,  olearia,  etiam  penaria  est, 
villaque  tota  locuples  est  etc. 

51.  Caudium,  21  m.  p.  from  Capua,  the  town  farnous  in  Roman 
history  for  the  disaster  of  the  Caudine  Forks  (b.c.  321).  The  villa  of 
Cocceius  appears  to  have  been  on  the  hillside,  looking  down  on  the  inns 
of  the  town. 

paucis,  sc.  verbis.  Vergil  (Acu.  IV.  116)  has  paucis  docebo.  This 
invocation  to  the  Muse  is  a  burlesque  of  Homer’s  eWere  vvv  /xoi  Movcra 
’0\ufJ.ma  Su/aaT  2 xovaal  {bliad  II.  484). 

52.  Sarmenti.  Information  about  this  person  is  given  by  the 
scholiast  on  Juvenal,  5.  3.  Ile  was  originally  the  slave  of  M.  Favonius, 
who  was  killed  in  the  triumviral  proscriptions.  When  the  property  of 
Favonius  was  sold,  Maecenas  bought  Sannentus,  freed  him  and  made 
him  a  scriba  quaestorius,  i. e.  clerk  in  the  quaestor’s  office.  fvVSA 

This  story  throws  much  light  on  the  difficulties  into  which  Hor.  feli 
on  his  return  from  Philippi.  He  also  was  a  scriba  quaestorius,  and 
probably  many  people  expected  him  to  play  the  scurra  too.  The  next 
Satire  was  perhaps  suggested  by  ill-natured  comments  on  this  passage. 

Messi  Cicirri.  Nothing  is  known  of  this  buffoon  wdio  was  doubtless, 
like  Sarmentus,  in  the  Service  of  the  embassy.  Cicirrus,  diappos,  is 
Greek  for  a  cock  (so  cailed  in  imitation  of  its  crowing).  xJv  g.  A bJlicvM 

54.  contulerit  litis,  a  comic  analogy  from  conferre  manus  or  c. 

signa.  Kwc- 

Osci,  nom.  plur.  ‘The  Oscans  are  Messius’  noble  race.’  The  Osci  •  ^ 
or  Opici  were  regarded  as  dull  and  brutish :  hence  Juvenal  (3.  207)  calls 
mice  that  eat  books  opici  mures. 

55.  domina, ‘mistress’ and  former  owmer:  namely  Favonia.  extat, 

‘  is  stili  alive.’  The  point  is  that  Sarmentus  w'as  only  recently  a  slave 
and  therefore  he  was  nullis  maioribus  ortus. 
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57.  equi-  feri,  ‘  the  wild  horse,’  i. e.  the  fabulous  unicorn,  mono¬ 
ceros  (Pliny  H.  N.  VIII.  21). 

58.  accipio,  ‘  I  accept  the  name,’  says  Messius  and  makes  a  tossing 
movement  with  his  head. 

cornu  exsecto,  descriptive  abi.  The  scar  on  his  forehead  suggests 
that  his  horn  had  been  cut  off.  Next  (in  1.  63)  it  suggests  that  he  was  a 
Cyclops  who  had  lost  his  eye. 

60.  at,  parenthetic.  ‘I  should  teli  you.’ 

61.  laevi  oris,  i. e.  the  left  side  of  his  face.  Cf.  Ov.  Fasti  iv.  834 
laevo  fulmina  missa  polo. 

62.  Campanus  morbus,  said  to  be  warts  on  the  temples. 

63.  saltaret,  ‘to  dance  the  shepherd  Cyclops,’  i. e.  to  dance  in  the 
character  of  Polyphemus.  The  dance  was  obviously  an  elaborate  piece 
of  mimicry,  conveying  a  story,  cf.  Epp.  11.  2.  124  ut  qui  Nunc  Satyrum , 
nunc  agrestem  Cyclopa  movetur.  Ovid  Trist.  11.  519  says  et  mea  sunt 
populo  saltata  poemata  saepe,  referring  probably  to  some  of  the  Heroides. 
The  Cyclops  dance,  in  Arist.  Plutus  290  sqq.,  represented  the  story  of 
Ulysses  and  Polyphemus,  told  in  Odyssey  IX. ,  and  probably  Horaee  too 
alludes  to  this.  But  there  was  another  story  of  Polyphemus’  love  for  the 
nymph  Galatea.  (Theocr.  Id.  6  and  Ovid  Metam,  xui.  750.  The 
story  is  the  theme  of  Handel’s  cantata  Acis  and  Galatea.) 

6 4.  larva,  an  ugly  mask. 

coturnis,  boots  with  thick  cork  soles,  to  make  the  actor  tali.  It 
is  evident  that  Messius  was  a  huge  fellow. 

65.  catenam,  the  chain  that  he  used  to  wear  as  a  slave.  (Slaves 
that  had  run  away  or  had  opportunities  of  running  away  wore  fetters.) 
As  boys,  on  attaining  man’s  estate,  dedicated  their  bullae  (childish 
talismans)  to  the  Lares,  so  it  is  suggested  that  Sarmentus  should 
have  dedicated  his  chain  on  attaining  his  liberty,  cf.  Martial  m.  29 
Has  cum  gemina  compede  dedicat  catenas,  Saturne ,  tibi  Zoilus,  anulos 
priores. 

66.  ex  voto,  ‘according  to  his  vow,’  a  common  formula  in 
dedications. 

scriba  quod  esset.  ‘  The  rights  of  his  mistress  were  none  the  less 
because  he  had  turned  scribe.’  The  joke  lies  in  assuming  that  Sarmentus 
was  a  runaway.  The  domina  was  perhaps  the  wife  of  M.  Favonius  (see 
n.  on  1.  52). 

69.  una  libra.  The  monthly  ration  of  a  slave  was  4  or  5  modii  of 
wheat,  or  about  4  pounds  a  day.  A  slave  who  only  ate  one  pound 
would  make  large  savings  (peculium ). 
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sic  tamque.  sic  is  used  8ciktiki2s,  pointing:  tam  is  not.  ‘  Slender 
as  he  was  and  so  very  tiny’  (Palmer). 

70.  prorsus  prob.  with  iucunde,  ‘  really  pleasantly.’  producimus 
=  ‘  we  kept  up  the  feast  late,’  as  in  C.  111.  21.  23. 

71.  recta,  sc.  via,  ‘  without  stopping.’ 

Beneventum,  formerly  called  Maleventum,  a  Latinized  form  of  the 
accus.  of  its  Greek  name  MaXoels,  like  Tarentum  from  Tapas,  Agrigentum 
from  'Aicpdyas.  The  name  was  changed  as  being  ill-omened.  At  Bene¬ 
ventum  the  travellers  left  the  Via  Appia  and  struck  for  the  East  Coast. 

72.  macros.  On  the  position  of  this  word,  cf.  3.  103«.  Orelli 
argues  that  the  journey  was  in  spring  from  the  fact  that  the  thrushes 
or  fieldfares  were  lean. 

arsit,  ‘set  his  house  on  fire,’  cf.  A  en.  11.  31 1  iarn  proximus  ardet 
Ucalegon,  where  also  the  house  and  its  owner  are  not  clearly  distin- 
guished. 

73.  dilapso.  ‘The  fire  feli  to  pieces  in  the  old  stove  and  the 
scattered  fiame  ’  etc.  The  alliteration  vaga  veterem — volcano  suggests 
that  there  is  here  a  reminiscence  of  epic  poetry.  culina  appears  to  be  a 
movabje  stove,  as  in  Juv.  3.  250  sequitur  sua  quemque  culina.  •  (o-T  0> 

76.  videres,  ‘  You  might  have  seen.’  1 

77.  notos.  Hor.  was  born  in  Apulia,  Vollurein  Apulo  (C.  111.  4.  9). 
Hence  mihi  in  next  line,  for  the  mountains  were  not  so  familiar  to  the 
others. 

78.  Atabulus,  *  the  scirocco,’  blowing  from  the  Sahara. 

79.  erepsemus  —  erepsissemus.  Of  such  syncopated  forms,  which 
are  thought  to  be  aorists,  Hor.  uses  surrexe ,  divisse,  percusti,  evasti 
(cf.  ausim,  faxim).  erepere  like  evehi ,  egredi  may  take  an  accus.:  it 
means  ‘  to  crawl  to  the  top.’ 

nisi — recepisset,  i.e.  if  we  had  not  stopped  for  the  night  on  the 
way.  Trivicum  is  ftbt  mentioned  elsewhere,  but  there  is  stili  a  little 
town  called  Trevico  on  the  border  of  Campania,  vicina  with  gen.  is 


80.  villa,  evidently  a  villa  pmblica  and  ill-served.  A  fire  was 
necessary  up  in  the  mountains. 

86.  raedis.  It  is  possible  that  the  whole  journey  was  performed  in 
raedae,  though  they  are  only  mentioned  here.  The  word  raeda  is  of  Gallic 
origin  (like  essedum,  petorritum,  mannus  and  many  other  ‘  horsy’  words 
in  Latin),  and  signifies  a  four-wheeled  carriage  with  a  cover,  probably 
like  a  char-a-banc.  It  was  drawn  by  two  or  four  horses. 

87.  quod  versu — est.  Porphyrion  says  this  town  was  Aequus 
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Tuticus,  but  this  was  too  far  (58  m.  p.)  from  Canusium,  the  next  stage. 

-  The  town  was  perhaps  Asculum  in  Apulia  (there  was  another  Asculum  in 
Picenum)  which  was  24  m.  p.  from  Canusium.  But  since  Asculum  can 
be  scanned  with  elision,  many  edd.  prefer  to  think  that  the  name  of  the 
town  is  lost.  J.  S.  Speijer  suggested  Venusia.  The  periphrastic 
description  is  imitated  from  Lucilius  (vt.  39  ed.  L.  Mueller)  who  speaks 
of  a  feast  (Sigillaria)  quem  plane  hexametro  versu  non  dicere  possis. 

Ovid  (ex  Ponto  IV.  12.  5)  describes  a  similar  difficulty  about  the  name 
of  his  friend  Tuticanus:  lex  pedis  officio  naturaque  nominis  obstant. 
Quaque  meos  adeas,  est  via  nulla,  modos.  These  lines  on  Tuticanus 
perhaps  suggested  to  the  ancient  commentators  the  idea  that  Hor.  was 
referring  to  Aequus  Tuticus. 

non  est,  sc.  facile,  supplied  from  peifacile. 

88.  venit — aqua,  ‘  Water  is  sold  here,  the  most  worthless  water  in  ^0 
the  world.’  Here  is  an  exaggeration  of  evils,  for  good  water  was  to  be 
had  elsewhere  for  nothing  (as  Plato  Euthyd.  304  B  calls  water  duovira- 
For  the  drought  of  Apulia,  cf.  siticulosa  Apulia  in  Epod.  3.  16. 

'  90.  soleat.  For  the  long  final,  cf.  4.  82  n. 

91.  Canusi,  Canusium,  now  Canosa,  is  in  Daunia  on  the  Aufidus. 

Hor.  would  have  resumed  the  Via  Appia  11  m.  p.  before  reaching 
Canusium. 

lapidosus,  ‘gritty,’  probably  because  the  mill-stones  were  bad. 

aquae  non  ditior  urna.  Kiessling  seems  right  in  taking  this  as  a 
Vx  parenthesis,  ‘  though  the  jug  is  no  better  supplied  with  water.’  The 
common  explanation,  however,  is  to  take  urna  as  abi.  and  ditior  with 
qui  locus  :  ‘  which  place,  not  richer  in  water  by  a  jugful,’  etc.  For  the 
drought  of  Daunia  cf.  C.  m.  30,  pauper  aquae  Daunus,  which  will 
also  illustrate  the  constr.  ditior  aquae. 

92.  Diomede.  The  three  towns  Canusium,  Arpi  and  Aequus 
Tuticus  were  all  said  to  have  been  founded  by  LJiomedes. 

93.  hinc,  i. e.  from  Canusium,  flentibus  amicis  abi.  abs. 

94.  Rubi,  30  m.  p.  from  Canusium. 

96.  tempestas,  1  the  weather  next  day.’  ad  usque,  x.  97  n. 

97.  Barium,  23  m.  p.  from  Rubi. 

Gnatia  or  Egnatia  was  37  m.  p.  from  Barium. 

lymphis,  the  water-nymphs.  For  iratis ,  cf.  11.  3.  8  iratis  natus 
paries  dis  atque  poetis. 

99.  flamma  sine.  Pliny  H.  N.  11.  107  telis  the  story  a  little 
differently ;  in  Salentino  oppido  Egnatia,  imposito  ligno  in  saxum 
quoddam  ibi  sacrum,  protinus  flammam  existere.  Pausanias  (i.  16.  1) 
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relates  that  a  similar  miracle  happened  to  Alexander  the  Great  at 
Pella. 

For  sine  postponed,  cf.  3.  68.  inter  is  frequently  postponed,  1.  47  : 
3.  53,  60  :  II.  2.  32. 

100.  Iudaeus.  The  Jews  lived  in  the  trans-Tiberine  quarter  of 
Rome,  and  were  mostly  freedmen.  The  name  Apella  is  a  common 
name  of  freedmen  in  inscriptions.  (It  occurs  in  Cic.  ad  Fam.  vn.  25.) 

Apella.  Just  as  modern  Jews  take  a  gentile  name  which  closely 
resembles  their  Hebrew  name  (as  Moses  is  converted  into  Moss,  Morris, 
Moseley  etc.),  so  in  ancient  times  a  Jew  called  Abel  might  change  his 
name  to  Apelles  or  to  Apollos.  Saul  called  himself  Paulus,  Chuzas 
Kvdlas  etc.  (cf.  Blass  Philology  of  the  Gospels,  p.  152). 

Hor.’s  interest  in  the  Jews  is  evident  also  in  4.  143  and  9.  69.  It  is 
possible  that  he  had  heard  of  some  of  the  O.  T.  miracles,  such  as 
Levit,  ix.  24  and  1  Kings  xviii.  38. 

101.  namque  deos.  This  is  a  quotation  from  Lucretius  (v.  83  and 
11.  56)  nam  bene  qui  didicere  deos  securum  agere  aevom.  The  Epicurean 
doctrine  here  mentioned  is  renounced  in  C.  I.  34. 

102.  natura,  i. e.  Lucretius’  rerum  natura  creatrix  (1.  630  etc.). 

103.  tristis,  ‘angry’  or  ‘out  of  humour.’ 

104.  Brundisium,  Brindisi,  44  m.  p.  from  Egnatia. 

chartae,  ‘screed,’  frequently  used  by  Hor.,  with  some  contempt, 
lor  a  written  composition,  as  in  4.  36,  139. 


Satire  VI. 

Thetne.  You  are  kind  to  me,  Maecenas,  in  spite  of  my  humble 
birth,  but  your  indulgence  shall  not  incite  me  to  any  foolish  ambitions. 
I  prefer  my  comfortable  obscurity.  My  father  was  such  as  I  shall 
never  be  ashamed  of,  and  I  would  not  exchange  my  easy  existence  for 
one  of  greater  dignity. 

It  would  appear  that  the  intimacy  of  Hor.  with  Maecenas  (as  seen 
in  Sat.  v.)  had  exposed  the  poet  to  jealousy  and  sneers.  It  is  probable 
also,  as  P.  J.  Willems  suggested,  that  Hor.  being  now  about  30  years 
of  age,  Maecenas  had  proposed  that  he  should  stand  for  the  quaestorship 
(cf.  1.  131). 

1.  non,  with  suspendis,  1.  5.  In  effect :  ‘you  do  not,  because  you 
are  of  royal  descent  yourself,  despise  the  lowly-born.’ 
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Lydorum  quicquid,  ‘  of  ali  the  Lydians  who  ’  (the  constr.  is  nemo  ex 
eo  quicquid  Lydorum  incoluit  etc.),  cf.  Epod.  5.  1  deorum  quicquid  in 
caelo  regit.  Herodotus  (1.  94)  relates  that  Etruria  was  colonized  by  half 
the  Lydian  people  under  the  king’s  son  Tyrsenus.  Maecenas  was  a 
descendant  of  the  Cilnii,  a  princely  family  of  Arretium.  He  is  therefore 
addressed  in  C.  I.  t.  1  as  M.  atavis  edite  regibus  and  in  C.  111.  29.  1  as 
Tyrrhena  regum  progenies. 

4.  legionibus,  probably  Etruscan  armies  are  meant,  as  we  know  of 
no  Maecenas  among  Roman  magistrates. 

5.  naso  suspendis  adunco,  lit.  ‘you  hang  on  your  upturned  nose,’ 
i. e.  ‘you  turn  up  your  nose  at,’  cf.  11.  8.  64  Balatro  suspendens  omnia 
naso ,  Persius  1.  40  rides x  ait,  et  nimis  uncis  Naribus  indulges ,  cf.  3.  29  n. 

6.  libertino.  Hor.’s  father  was  a  freedman.  See  Introd.  p.  i. 

7 — 22.  The  sense  of  this  difficult  passage  is,  in  my  opinion,  as 
follows :  ‘  When  you  say  that  it  does  not  matter  (in  poliiics)  of  what 
parentage  a  man  is  provided  he  is  of  free  birth,  you  really  believe  that, 
before  the  rule  of  Servius  Tullius,  our  base-born  king,  many  fine 
fellows,  time  after  time,  though  of  no  ancestry,  lived  honourable  lives  and 
rose  to  high  office:  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  a  Laevinus,  descendant 
of  Valerius  by  vvhom  Tarquin  the  Proud  was  driven  from  his  throne  into 
exile,  was  never  valued  a  penny  the  more  (for  his  high  birth).  But 
what  then  ?  The  judge  being  the  people  that  you  know — the  people 
that  foolishly  often  gives  office  to  the  unworthy,  that,  like  a  ninny,  is 
a  slave  to  reputation  and  stands  agape  at  portraits  and  the  tities  on 
them — what  ought  I  to  do,  who  live  far  far  removed  from  the  madding 
crowd?  For,  even  if  you  are  right,  yet  the  people  would  have  preferred 
a  Laevinus  to  an  unknown  Decius,  and  an  Appius,  as  censor,  would 
have  removed  me  from  the  senate  if  I  had  not  been  the  son  of  a  free- 
born  father  : — and  quite  right  too,  for  I  should  not  have  been  in  place 
there.  But  stili,  I  see  that  glory  attracts  the  ignoble  as  well  as  the 
noble.  I  will  ask  then  what  advantage  it  is  to  any  man,  to  you,  Tillius, 
for  instance,  to  be  in  office  etc.’ 

Briefly  the  meaning  runs  thus :  Maec.  had  asked  ITor.  to  stand  for 
the  quaestorship  and  had  said  that  low  birth  was  no  disadvantage  in 
politics.  To  this  lior,  replies  (1)  that  the  people  nowadays  likes  noble 
candidates :  (2)  that,  even  if  the  ignoble  have  sometimes  succeeded, 
yet  high  birth  always  gave  a  good  man  a  start  and  low  birth  is  some¬ 
times  effectively  barred :  (3)  that  office  is  not  worth  having. 

7.  referre,  sc.  in  politics.  Only  ingenui  could  stand  for  office. 
Editors,  however,  apply  referre  to  Maecenas,  as  if  he  refused  to  know 
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anybody  but  ingenui.  But  (i)  quisque  is  against  this  view:  (2)  the 
illustrations  adduced  are  taken  from  politics :  and  (3)  it  is  incredible 
that  Maec.  would  have  declined  to  know  a  learned  libertus,  such  as 
Cicero’s  beloved  Tiro  and  Tyrannio.  The  second  of  these  objections 
serves  also  against  the  view  of  some  edd.  that  ingenuus  =■  ‘  a  gentleman 
in  manners.’ 

8.  vere  probably  means  ‘really,  sincerely.’  Maec.  could  ‘really,  ’ 
but  could  hardly  ‘  correctly,’  hold  opinions  about  matters  of  pure 
conjecture. 

9.  Tulli,  i. e.  Servius  Tullius,  whom  Livy  (iv.  3)  describes  as  captiva 
Corniculana  natus,  patre  nullo ,  matre  serva.  He  was  the  first  con- 
spicuous  instance  of  a  man  of  low  birth  rising  to  the  highest  honours. 
Maec.  believed  that  the  same  thing  must  have  happened  before  (and  in 
ali  ages),  cf.  3.  107  and  C.  iv.  9.  25,  vixere  fortes  ante  Aga- 
memnona  etc. 

12.  Laevinum  must  mean  ‘ any  Laevinus,’  as  Laevino  obviously 
does  in  1.  19.  Maec.  believed  that,  as  an  ignoble  man  was  not  retarded 
by  low  birth,  so  a  Laevinus  was  not  helped  by  his  high  birth.  If  a 
particular  L.  were  alluded  to,  Maec.  would  have  had  no  occasion  to 
‘persuade  himself’  of  his  history.  non  umquam  also  in  1.  14  is  in  favour 
of  this  view.  Porphyrion,  however,  says  that  the  allusion  here  is  to 
one  P.  Valerius  Laevinus,  who,  being  a  dissolute  character,  did  not  rise 
above  the  quaestorship.  All  edd.,  except  Schiitz,  believe  this  story  and 
get  over  the  difficulty  of  persuades  hoc  tibi  as  best  they  can.  (Orelli 
supplies  probe  nosti  by  zeugma.)  It  is  evident  that  the  reading  notante 
in  1.  14  is  closely  connected  with  the  belief  that  Laevinus  was  a  par¬ 
ticular  person,  who  failed  in  politics.  But  even  if  he  were  a  particular 
person,  the  argument  does  not  require  that  he  should  have  been  a 
failure.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  all  the  Laevini  known  to  history  were 
men  who  achieved  considerable  successes. 

Valeri  genus,  ‘descendant  of  Valerius,’  as  Prometheus  is  called 
Iapeti  genus  in  C.  I.  3.  27 ;  cf.  also  Sat.  11.  5.  63.  The  Valerius  in 
question  is  P.  Valerius  Publicola  who  was  consul  suffectus  with  Brutus 
b.c.  509. 

unde  =  a  quo,  here  used  of  the  agent.  Cf.  C.  I.  12.  17  unde  nil 
maius  generatur  ipso.  In  4.  6  hinc=ab  his,  but  not  of  the  agent. 

13.  fugit.  The  pres.  tense  is  frequently  used,  after  a  relative,  of 
a  well-known  historical  event.  Cf.  Aen.  ix.  266  cratera  antiquum 
quem  dat  Sidonia  Dido,  and  Persius  4.  1,  of  Socrates,  sorbitio  tollit 
quem  dira  cicutae. 
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unius — licuisse,  licere  is  ‘  to  fetch  a  price  ’ :  liceri  is  1  to  bid  ’  at  an 
auction.  pluris  here  is  gen.  of  price,  and  pretio  is  abi.  of  measure :  ‘  was 
not  valued  a  penny  the  more  ’  (for  his  birth).  Many  edd.  however,  who 
think  Laevinus  was  a  failure,  take  pretio  as  abi.  of  comparison  after 
pluris  :  ‘  was  not  valued  at  more  than  the  amount  of  a  penny.’ 

14.  notante.  Those  edd.  who  connect  notante  with  the  preceding 
sentence  translate  (e.g.  Palmer)  ‘  and  what  judge  it  was  that  censured 
him  you  know.’  For  notare  used  of  popular  censure  cf.  3.  24,  and  4.  5. 
Schiitz,  who  connects  notante  etc.  with  quid  oportet,  would  translate 
‘  Under  the  stern  censorship  of  that  judge,  whom  you  know.’  But 
both  these  translations  are  inconsistent  with  the  following  lines  which 
expressly  declare  that  the  people  was  not  a  good  judge  or  a  stern 
censor.  Moreover,  while  iudice  populo  is  a  favourite  Horatian  con¬ 
struction  (see  next  note),  notante  iiuiice populo  appears  to  be  unparalleled 
in  Latin.  I  am  convinced  that  notante  is  a  false  reading,  which  disturbs 
the  sense  and  ought  not  to  be  translated.  (The  best  emendation  that 
occurs  to  me  is  quid  autem  ?  which  might  have  been  written  qdaute. ) 

15.  iudice.  This  abi.  abs.  occurs  no  less  than  10  times  in  Hor. 
The  instances  in  the  Satires  are  I.  2.  134  ( Fabio  iud.),  10.  58  ( iudice 
Tarpa),  II.  1.  49  {se  iud.)  and  84  {iud.  Caesare ),  2.  54  {Ofello  iud.).  A 
similar  abi.  abs.  with  duce  [te  duce,  Teucro  duce  etc.)  is  equally  comrnon. 
The  construction  was  a  favourite  one  with  Hor.  The  addition  of 
notante  is  both  unusual  and  unnecessary. 

quo  nosti  populo,  quo  is  here  used,  as  Bentley  said,  by  attraction 
for  quem,  but  the  attraction  is  unavoidable,  for  the  antecedent  to  quo  is 
not  iudice  but  populo  :  ‘  the  judge  being  the  people  that  you  know  so 
well.’  Cf.  Livy  I.  29.  4  raptim  quibus  quisque  poterat  elatis.  (Roby, 
L.  G.  §  1066.)  Madvig,  in  a  note  to  Cic.  Fin.  I.  8.  29,  contends  that, 
in  Latin,  attraction  usually  and  properly  implies  ellipse  of  an  infinitive, 
so  that  quo  nosti  here  must  —  quem  esse  indicem  nosti,  but  this  doctrine  is 
refuted  by  the  word  quivis. 

Editors  who  read  notante  iudice  q.  n.  p.  take  these  words  in  different 
ways.  Bentley  suggested  not.  iud.  quot  nosti,  pop.  as  possible.  Palmer 
says  the  construction  is  quo  iud.  not.  nosti,  meaning  apparently  quo  iud. 
not.  {ita  nihili  licuent)  nosti,  ‘you  know  under  what  judge’s  censure 
he  feli.’  Kiessling  says  the  constr.  is  notante  populo,  quo  iudice  nosti, 
‘  condemned  by  the  people,  how  bad  a  judge  you  know.’  (See  the  n. 
on  notante.) 

17.  stupet  in.  Cf.  Ani.  x.  455  stupet  in  Turno.  Stupere  in  the 
sense  of  ‘  stand  arnazed  at  ’  is  also  constructed  with  abi.  or  accus. 
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titulis  et  imaginibus.  The  imagines  were  waxen  masks  of  ancestors 
who  had  held  a  curule  office.  These  were  kept  in  separate  niches  in  a 
recess  of  the  atrium,  and  were  brought  out  at  funerals  and  on  some  other 
occasions.  Each  niche  had  its  titulus,  a  brief  account  of  the  distinctions 
gained  by  the  person  whose  portrait  was  preserved  above.  A  man  who 
possessed  imagines  was  nobilis.  He  who  had  no  imagines,  but  himself 
rose  to  a  curule  office  (e.g.  Cicero),  was  himself  a  novus  homo,  but  was 
princeps  nobilitatis  to  his  desceudants. 

17 — 24.  quid  oportet — generosis.  In  this  passage  the  expressions 
are  obscure  and  the  connexion  of  the  thoughts  is  more  obscure,  and  edd. 
differ  very  much  about  both.  But,  by  giving  paraphrases  rather  than 
literal  translations,  they  elude  close  criticism.  My  own  version  is  given 
above  (p.  80)  and  will  be  supported  in  the  notes.  The  three  versions 
which  follow  appear  to  represent  correctly  the  views  of  the  scholars 
whose  names  are  prefixed  to  them  : 

(1)  Orelli,  following  Herbst :  ‘What  ought  I  to  do,  who  am  far 
above  the  vulgar?  (Though  ignoble,  ought  I  to  stand  for  office?  No:) 
for  suppose  I  stood  :  the  people  might  prefer  a  Laevinus  to  a  self-made 
Decius,  or  a  censor  Appius  might  eject  me  from  the  senate  if  I  were  not 
the  son  of  a  free-born  parent : — and  rightly  so,  for  I  should  not  be  in  my 
place.  But  stili  Glory  drags  in  her  car’  etc.  (Orelli’s  latest  editor,  Mewes, 
is  dissatisfied  with  this  version,  but  I  think  he  misunderstands  the  para- 
phrase  in  which  it  is  smothered. ) 

(2)  Palmer:  ‘  What  ought  we,  who  are  far  above  the  vulgar,  to  do? 
(Ought  we  not,  a  fortiori,  to  judge  men  on  their  rnerits?)  For  let  us 
grant,  for  argument’s  sake,  that  the  people  would  have  preferred  Laev. 
to  Decius  ( which  they  would  not  have  done ),  and  that  Appius  the  censor 
would  have  turned  me  out  of  the  senate  for  my  ignoble  birth  ( which  he 
tvould  not  have  done )  : — quite  right  too,  for  I  should  not  have  been  in 
my  place.’  Thus  Palmer  thinks  that  Hor.  instead  of  completing  the 
thought  which  he  had  begun  (and  goodness  only  knows  how  he  would 
have  completed  it)  breaks  off  skittishly  with  the  unexpected  joke 
vel  merito  etc. 

(3)  Mr  W.  T.  Lendrum  (in  Class.  Review,  1890,  p.  254):  ‘What 
ought  I,  who  live  far  from  the  madding  crowd,  to  do?  (I  may  well  ask 
the  question),  for,  admitting  (that  the  people  loves  a  lord),  admitting  that 
the  people  would,  as  a  rale,  prefer  a  Laevinus  to  a  Decius,  and  another 
censor  Appius  (not  the  real  one)  would  eject  me  from  the  senate  as 
ignobilis  (quite  right  too,  since  I  did  not  know  my  place),  stili  I  see 
most  ignoti  carried  away  captives  in  Glory’s  gleaming  car.’ 
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[These  three  versions  are  radically  different.  Others  differ  in  details 
which  can  be  given  in  the  notes.  They  ali  seem  to  me  to  attach  an 
impossible  sense  to  esto.'] 

iS.  nos.  The  sense  of  nos  depends  on  the  sense  of  a  volgo— 
remotos.  This  probably  means,  not  ‘far  superior  to  the  vulgar,’  but 
‘far  far  removed  from  the  crowd.’  Cf.  II.  i.  71  (Scipio)  se  a  vulgo  et 
scaena  in  secreta  remorant.  Thus  remotos  means  1  retired  ’  and  nos  is 
Horaee  only,  for  Maecenas  had  not  retired  from  politics. 

facere.  Palmer  refers  this  to  stupet ,  as  if  Hor.  had  asked  num 
oportet  nos  stupere  in  titulis  ?  Most  editors,  more  naturally,  think  that 
facere—"  to  take  action.’  Hor.  asks  ‘  what  action  ought  I  to  take?’  in 
regard  to  entering  politics. 

longe  longeque,  cf.  Cic.  De  Fin.  II.  68  plurimum  ...et  longe  longeque 
plurimum. 

19.  esto.  Schiitz  and  others  take  esto  mallet  together  as  =  .rz  mallet , 
and  find  the  apodosis  to  this  protasis  in  vel  merito  =  vel  merito  hoc 
faceret.  Palmer  apparently  also  takes  esto  mallet = si  mallet ,  but  thinks 
there  is  no  apodosis.  Most  edd.,  however,  agree  that  esto  stands  alone, 
though  some  of  them  are  vague  as  to  the  construction  of  mallet. 

The  use  of  esto  by  itself  can  be  collected  from  Sat.  IX.  1.  83  ;  7.  30  ; 
3.  31  and  65  ;  Epp.  I.  1.  81  ;  17.  37.  (Cf.  also  Cic.  Verr.  v.  29.  96, 
Verg.  Aen.  IV.  35,  vii.  313.)  It  means  ‘be  it  so  ’  and  marks  almost 
always  a  concession  made  for  argument' s  sake,  leading  to  a  new 
objection  (something  like  ‘Yes,  but’).  The  thing  conceded  may  be 
placed  before  or  after  esto. 

Now,  with  whom  is  Hor.  arguing  here?  With  Maecenas.  And 
what  has  Maec.  urged  ?  That  birth  does  not  rnatter  in  politics  :  that 
there  is  a  carriere  ouverte  aux  talens.  This  then,  I  contend,  is  the 
point  conceded,  and  esto  must  mean  ‘  Suppose  you  are  right :  suppose 
good  men  usually  come  to  the  front.’  The  other  meanings  put  forward 
are  esto  mallet  (Schiitz  and  Palmer  as  already  mentioned) :  esto  oportere 
nos  aliquid  facere  (Kiessling)  :  esto  nos  ignobiles  esse  (so  perhaps  Orelli) : 
esto  populum  stupere  in  titulis  (Mr  Lendrum).  There  is  no  concession  in 
any  of  these,  for  Maec.  had  not  urged  anything  of  the  kind. 

populus  mallet  etc.  The  meaning  is  ‘  the  people  would  always 
have  preferred  a  Laevinus  to  a  self-made  Decius.’  The  imperfect  tense 
represents  a  continuous  state  of  opinion.  (Roby,  L.  G.  §  1532  c.) 
Hor.’s  point  is  that  nobility  at  least  creates  a  presumption  of  merit  and 
that  the  people  prefers  a  noble  even  to  a  Decius  when  the  virtues  of  the 
latter  are  unknown. 
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20.  Decio.  The  only  Decius  who  was  novus  was  that  P.  Decius  Mus 
who,  in  B.c.  340,  when  consul,  sacrificed  his  life  at  the  battle  of  Vesuvius. 

censor  Appius.  There  were  two  censors  of  this  name  who,  as  it 
happens,  took  opposite  views  on  the  subject  of  freedmen’s  sons.  The 
first,  Appius  Claudius  Caecus,  censor  B.c.  312,  seiiatufn  primus  liber¬ 
tinorum  filiis  lectis  inquinaverat  (Livy  IX.  46).  The  second,  Appius 
Claudius  Pulcher,  censor  b.c.  50,  severely  purged  the  senate  (Cic.  Fam. 
VIII.  14.  4)  by  turning  out  ali  the  sons  of  freedmen  and  many  more 
(Dion  Cass.  XI.  63).  The  second  is  meant  here.  (Palmer,  however, 
thinks  the  first  is  meant :  see  his  version  on  p.  83.) 

moveret,  sc.  senatu.  Hor.’s  point  is  that  even  if  he  gained  favour 
from  the  people,  yet  a  severe  censor  like  Appius  might  stili  eject  him 
from  the  senate  because  of  his  birth. 

22.  vel  merito,  sc.  moveret,  vel  is  intensive :  ‘  aye,  and  de- 
servedly  too.’ 

in  propria — quiessem.  The  expression  is  evidently  proverbial  and 
may  refer  to  the  fable  of  the  Ass  in  the  Lion’s  Skin.  So  Martial 
( 1 1 1  -  16),  addressing  a  bumptious  shoemaker,  says  te,  mihi  crede,  me¬ 
mento  Nunc  in  pellicula,  cerdo,  tenere  tua. 

23.  sed,  i. e.  notwithstanding  the  chances  of  failure  and  deserved 
failure. 

Gloria.  A  mock-heroic  line:  cf.  Epp.  11.  1.  177  quem  tulit  ad 
scaenam  ventoso  gloria  curru. 

24.  quo  tibi.  ‘  What  advantage  is  it  to  you  ?  ’  qtio  means  ‘  to 
what  end?’  quorsum.  Cf.  Epp.  I.  5.  12  quo  mihi  fortunam  si  non 
conceditur  uti  ? 

Tilli.  Porphyrion  says  that  this  person  recovered  the  senatorial 
latus  clavus  after  the  death  of  Caesar,  having  previously  been  expelled 
from  the  senate.  The  commentator  Cruquianus  (i. e.  the  scholiast  of  the 
Bla-ndinian  mss.)  adds  that  Tillius  was  also  made  tribunus  militum. 
It  is  probable  that  these  scholiasts  identified  Tillius  with  L.  Tillius 
Cimber,  one  of  the  murderers  of  Caesar,  and  then  invented  the  rest  of 
the  story.  Mommsen,  on  the  other  hand,  in  Hermes,  vol.  XXXIII.,  says 
that  the  only  one  of  Caesar’s  murderers  who  was  reinstated  was  Cn. 
Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  and  that  L.  Tillius  Cimber  is  not  heard  of  after 
the  battle  of  Philippi.  He  believes  that  Tillius  merely  resumed  the 
laticlave  of  his  boyliood  by  becoming  trib.  mil.  laticlavius,  i.e.  a  trib.  mil. 
in  one  of  the  first  four  legions.  It  appears  from  Ovid,  Tr.  IV.  10.  29,  35, 
that  sons  of  knights,  on  assuming  the  toga  virilis,  were  allowed  to  wear 
the  tunica  laticlavia  for  some  time. 
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25.  tribuno.  For  the  dat.  cf.  1.  19. 

27.  nigris — pellibus.  The  senator’s  shoe  {calceus  senatorius)  was 
fastened  on  by  four  black  straps  ( corrigiae )  which  were  twisted  round 
the  leg,  half  way  up  to  the  knee,  and  tied  in  two  bovvs.  The  calceus 
was  only  worn  in  the  Street. 

30.  Barrus  was  a  male  professional  beauty,  whom  the  girls,  his 
rivals,  criticised.  For  the  special  sense  of  i?iorbus  cf.  C.  I.  37.  10. 

haberi.  The  order  is  et  cup.  hab.  form. 

38.  tune.  Here  begins  a  dialogue  between  the  upstart  and  an 
imaginary  elector. 

Syri.  It  is  doubtful  whether  this  is  a  separate  name  or  an  epithet  of 
Dama.  The  name  Dama  is  Greek  Aa/ias  or  A-ij/zas.  It  occurs  again  as 
a  slave-name  in  II.  5.  18,  101. 

39.  deicere,  a  trisyllable,  as  deinceps  in  11.  8.  80  is  disyllable. 
Lucretius  has  eicit  in  III.  877,  where  see  Munro’s  note. 

saxo,  sc.  Tarpeio ,  a  cliff  of  the  Capitol,  from  which  criminals  were 
hurled  down.  This  punishment  was  certainly  inflicted  on  citizens  in 
the  last  century  of  the  republic  for  the  crime  of  perduellio  or  maiestas. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  inflicted  by  a  consul  (Cic.  Att.  XIV.  5.  2)  and  by 
a  trib.  plebis  (Veli.  II.  24),  but  we  know  very  little  on  the  topic.  In 
a.d.  16  L.  Pituanius,  an  astrologer,  was  executed  in  this  way. 

Cadmo,  said  to  have  been  a  carnifex  or  executioner.  Ile  would 
strangle  prisoners  in  gaol. 

40.  Novius.  The  name  is  said  to  hint  at  novus  homo ,  ‘  upstart,’ 
but  cf.  1.  12 1. 

gradu — uno  in  effect=‘is  a  grade  lower  than  I.’  The  expression  is 
metaphorical,  derived  from  the  arrangement  of  seats  in  the  theatre, 
where  senators  sat  in  front,  knights  in  the  next  14  rows,  and  the  general 
public  behind. 

41.  namque — meus.  The  speaker  is  son  of  a  freedman :  Novius 
was  a  freedman  himself.  Legally,  the  latter  was  not  eligible  for  office 
(Mommsen,  Rom.  Staatsrecht,  I.3  p.  488)  but  it  is  probable  that,  in  the 
confusion  of  the  times,  his  birth  was  ignored.  Julius  Caesar  made 
many  libertini  senators. 

\\oc  =  ideo,  as  also  in  1.  52. 

Paullus,  ‘a  Paullus  or  a  Messalla,’  as  Laevinus  above  =  a  Laevinus 
and  Cato  ‘  a  Cato.’  Paullus  and  Messalla  are  names  of  illustrious 
families. 

42.  hic  is  Novius. 

43.  foro.  At  the  funeral  of  a  distinguished  man,  the  funeral  train, 
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led  by  musicians,  proceeded  to  the  forum  to  hear  the  oratio  funebris. 
(See  Dic.  of  Anliq.  1.  892  a.)  It  may  be  imagined  that  three  such 
funerals  and  a  crowd  of  waggons  would  make  a  terrible  din. 

magna  probably  with  cornua ,  rather  than  with  funera  :  certainly 
not  with  sonare.  In  4.  43  and  Juv.  7.  108  magna  sonare  does  not  mean 
‘  to  bawl.  ’ 

44.  quod  vincat,  cf.  9.  25.  For  the  order  ( quod  vincat  cornua 
tubasque )  cf.  concurrantque  just  above,  and  C.  II.  19.  32  ore  pedes 
tetigitque  crura. 

saltem  goes  with  hoc.  ‘  He  captivates  us  with  this  merit  at  least : 
while  you  have  no  merits  at  ali.’ 

45.  libertino — natum.  Horaee  harps  on  these  words  here  in 
imitation  of  his  detractors.  So  in  C.  I.  13.  1  the  repetition  of 
Telephus  is  an  imitation  of  Lydia’s  conversation. 

46.  rodunt,  cf.  4.  81. 

47.  sim.  Many  edd.  read  sum,  but  the  subj.  is  as  good  here  as  in 
pareret  (next  line).  Hor.  is  quoting  his  detractors. 

convictor,  a  word  indicating  great  familiarity.  Augustus  invited 
Hor.  to  treat  him  as  a  convictor.  (See  Introd.  p.  xv.  n.  2.) 

48.  legio.  Hor.  was  a  military  tribune  in  the  army  of  Brutus 
B.c.  43 — 42.  (Intfod.  p.  xi.) 

49.  forsit.  This  form  occurs  here  only.  The  passage  is  quoted 
for  it  by  Priscian  (xv.  4.  24). 

honorem,  the  office  of  tribune. 

50.  ita  te  quoque  amicum,  sc.  i  ure  mihi  aliquis  invideat.  Aliquis 
must  be  supplied  from  quivis. 

51.  52.  prava  ambitione  procul  is  not  a  description  of  Maecenas, 
but  of  his  friends,  ‘  men  far  removed  from  snobbery.’  Cf.  Ovid,  Met. 

I.  20,  pugnabant... Mollia  cum  duris,  sine  pondere  habentia  pondus. 
Schiitz,  however,  applies  the  words  to  Maecenas,  taking  ambitio  to 
mean  ‘  respect  of  persons.’ 

53.  sortitus,  sc.  sim.  So  sit  is  omitted  in  11.  8.  68,  and  in 

II.  8.  2  dictus = dictus  es. 

54.  mihi  te,  rather  than  tibi  me,  conveys  a  compliment.  Maec. 
was  the  treasure  found  by  Hor.,  not  vice  versa. 

55.  Vergilius.  Introd.  pp.  xii.,  xiii. 

quid  essem,  cf.  quod  eram  1.  60.  Palmer  cites  Ovid  Her.  12.  31 
tunc  ego  te  vidi,  tunc  coepi  scire  quid  esses. 

57.  pudor — profari.  Kiessling  suggests  that  the  initial  p' s  are 
intended  to  indicate  Hor.’s  stammering. 
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58.  circum  with  rura. 

59.  Satureiano,  i.e.  Tarentine.  The  epithet  apparently  belongs 
rather  to  rura  than  caballo.  The  neighbourhood  of  Tarentum  was 
anciently  called  Satyrium.  The  first  syllable  of  Satyrium  is  long  in 
Greek,  but  Hor.  may  have  connected  the  name  with  satur  (cf.  Verg. 
Georg.  II.  197  saturi  Tarenti ). 

60.  quod  eram  is  not,  like  quid  essem  1.  55,  in  or.  obi. ,  ‘I  told  you 
in  fact.  ’ 

61.  nono  post  mense.  For  the  date,  see  Introd.  pp.  xii.,  xiii. 

63.  turpi — honestum,  both  masc.  Cf.  A.  P.  213  rusticus  urbano 
confusus,  turpis  honesto. 

6 5.  vitiis  mediocribus.  Hor.  really  considered  that  his  moral 
defects  were  trifling,  cf.  3.  20  and  4.  130.  A  list  of  his  faults  is  given 
at  the  end  of  II.  3. 

68.  sordes,  ‘  meanness  ’  as  in  1.  107. 

neque — neque — aut.  This  sequence  occurs  many  times  in  Hor. 
Cf.  9.  31,  32.  (Atit  is  Bentley’s  emendation:  MSS.  have  ac  or  nec. ) 

69.  purus  et  insons  belong  to  si  vivo. 

71.  pauper,  ‘though  poor.’  Paupertas  in  Latin  is  not  abject 
poverty  ( egestas )  but  merely  small  means  ( parvi  possessio  as  Seneca 
calls  it).  The  macer  agellus  was  doubtless  that  hqmestead  on  Mount 
Voltur  which  is  mentioned  in  C.  111.  4.  9. 

72.  Flavi  ludum,  the  school  at  Venusia. 

73.  centurionibus.  The  colony  of  Venusia  was  founded  about 
262  B.c.  and  received  further  drafts  of  veterans  at  subsequent  dates. 
In  such  a  society,  the  sons  or  descendants  of  centurions  would  form  the 
aristocracy.  magni — magnis,  ‘  tali  sons  of  tali  centurions.’ 

74.  suspensi,  l^ppripp-ivoi.,  used  reflexively  to  mean  1  wearing 
suspended.’  (Roby,  L.  G.  §  1126.)  Cf.  Verg.  A  en.  11.  511  inutile 
ferrum  cingitur. 

loculos,  a  satchel,  also  called  capsa ,  for  carrying  a  book,  stones  for 
doing  sums,  a  stilus  etc. 

tabulam,  a  tablet  covered  with  wax  for  writing  on.  A  rich  man’s 
son  would  have  had  a  capsarius  to  carry  these  things  to  school  for 
him. 


75.  octonos,  sc.  asses,  aeris  gen.  These  eight  asses  were  the 
,)  school-fees  paid  monthly  on  the  Ides.  Cf.  Orelli  Inscr.  Lat.  No.  7115 
dedit  sest.  CCX  ex  quorum  reditu... municipes  praesentes  acciperent 
>  octonos  acris.  The  other  reading  octonis  Idibus  aera  is  supposed  to 
mean  ‘  paying  school-fees  011  eight  Ides  out  of  twelve,’  there  being 
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four  months’  holiday.  This  does  not  indicate  the  point,  which  is  that 
the  school  was  a  humble  one. 

referentes,  referre  and  reddere  often  raean  ‘  to  pay  duly,’  e.g. 
rettulit  inferias  Iugurthae  C.  II.  1.  28  and  obligatam  redde  I ovi  dapem 

C.  II.  7.  17. 

76.  portare.  The  word  implies  that  Hor.  was  very  young  at  the 
time.  Roman  boys  in  Quintilian’s  time  went  to  school  at  about  7  years 
of  age. 

77.  artis.  On  Horace’s  schooldays  see  Introd.  p.  x. 

79.  in  magno  ut  populo  =  at  fit  in  magno  populo  and  means  in 
effect,  ‘without  knowing  who  I  was,  as  people  don’t  in  a  large  city.’ 
C.f.  Ovid,  Trist.  I.  1.  17  si  quis ,  ut  in  poptdo ,  nostri  non  immemor 
illic.  The  words  may  however  refer  to  servos  sequentis,  a  retinue  being 
required  in  Rome  which  would  have  been  unnecessary  in  Venusia. 

vidisset... crederet.  The  plup.  indicates  the  action  which  must 
have  occurred  first.  Cf.  Livy  IX.  19  Persas,  Indos  aliasque  si  Alexander 
adiunxisset  gentes,  impedimentum  maius  quam  auxilium  traheret. 

81.  custos.  IIor.’s  father  was  himself  paedagogus  io  his  son  and, 
as  such,  attended  the  classes  with  him. 

82.  circum.  Cf.  Caes.  B.  C.  111.  22  dimissis  circum  municipia 
litteris. 

83.  ab  omni — facto  probably  not  with  servavit,  but  with  pudicum 
‘  pure  from,’  like  castus  ab.  See  Class.  Re v.  1899  p.  304. 

84.  turpi  belongs  to  facto  as  well  as  to  obprob}-io. 

85.  olim,  ‘some  day  ’  in  the  future,  as  C.  II.  10.  17  non  si  male 
nunc  et  olim  Sic  erit. 

86.  praeco,  probably  ‘  auctioneer.’  This  occupation,  though  not 
considered  respectable,  sometimes  led  to  wealth,  as  in  the  case  of 
Gallonius  (11.  2.  47). 

coactor,  ‘  debt-collector,’  employed  by  auctioneers  and  publicani. 
He  received  1  per  cent.  of  his  takings. 

87.  hoc,  probably  with  maior,  abi.  of  measure  :  1  ali  the  more.’ 

nunc,  emphatic,  1  as  things  have  turned  out.’ 

90.  dolo  suo,  legal  language  for  ‘  by  their  own  default.’ 

93.  et  vox  et  ratio,  ‘what  I  say  and  what  I  think.’  istis  is  dat. 
and  stands  for  istorum  voci  et  rationi. 

94.  a  certis  annis,  ‘ from  a  fixed  date.’  aevum,  ‘ lifetime,’  as  usually 
in  Hor.  remeare  is  1  to  travel  again  ’  and  governs  aevum. 

93.  ad  fastum  -=pro  fastu  suo,  to  suit  his  pride. 

96.  honestos  =  honestatos :  cf.  ignota  matre  inhonestus  1.  36. 
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97.  sellis,  sc.  curulibus. 

99.  quod  nollem — molestum.  This  is  a  very  Irish  reason.  If  be 
began  life  again  with  different  parents,  of  course  he  would  be  accustomed 
to  them  and  their  ways. 

101.  salutandi  plures.  He  would  have  to  receive  more  calls  and 
retum  them.  As  calls  were  paid  early  in  the  morning  (Martial  IV.  8 
prima  salutantis  atque  altera  contmet  hora),  they  must  have  been 
particularly  irksome  to  Horaee  who  loved  to  lie  in  bed  late  (1.  122). 

ducendus  et = et  ducendus. 

103.  calones,  ‘grooms.’ 

104.  petorrita.  This  word,  like  essedum,  raeda  and  cisium,  is  of 
Celtic  origin  and  is  derived  from  petwar  ‘four  ’  and  rit  ‘a  wheeh’  The 
petorritum  was  an  uncovered  four-wheeled  waggon  used  mostly  in  the 
conveyance  of  servants,  while  the  master  rode  in  a  raeda.  Hence 
ducettda  pet.  means  ‘  I  should  have  to  travel  with  a  train  of  waggons.  ’ 

nunc,  ‘as  it  is’:  cf.  1.  87. 

curto,  ‘  plain,  simple  ’  like  curta  supellex,  (/ «V' 

106.  mantica,  ‘  portmanteau.’  Porphyrion  quotes  from  Lucilius 
mantica  catitheri  costas  gravitate  premebat. 

107.  Tilli.  See  critical  note.  The  meanness  with  which  he  is 
twitted  appears  to  be  that  he,  a  praetor,  appeared  on  a  much-frequented 
road  attended  by  only  five  slaves  who  carried  such  homely  articles  as  a 
commode  and  a  wine-basket. 

no.  hoc,  ‘in  this,’  but  properly  it  is  abi.  of  measure  with 
commodius  ‘  by  this  much.  ’ 

in.  milibus  et  quantis  is  probably  parallel  with  hoc :  ‘in  how 
many  thousands  of  things.’  (Cf.  Prop.  I.  5.  10  at  tibi  curarum  milia 
quanta  dabit.)  The  construction  can  hardly  be  abi.  of  comparison  when 
quam  tu  has  immediately  preceded.  The  ms.  reading  milibus  aliis  is 
supposed  to  mean  either  mille  aliis  or  ‘other  things,  thousands  of  them’ 
(in  apposition). 

113.  circum,  i. e.  the  Circus  Maximus,  which  lay  in  the  S.W. 
quarter  of  Rome,  in  the  valley  between  the  Palatine  and  the  Aventine. 
It  is  called  fallax  because,  when  there  were  no  games,  it  was  much 
frequented  by  fortune-tellers.  This  fact  is  attested  by  Ennius  (quoted 
by  Cic.  Divin.  1.  50)  and  Juvenal  (vi.  582 — 5). 

vespertinum = vesperi.  The  epithets  fallax  and  vespertinus  beiong 
both  to  circus  and  forum,  but  are  assigned  one  to  eacli.  Cf.  C.  11.  8.  3 
dente  st  nigro  fieres  vel  uno  Turpior  ungui.  It  may  be  supposed  that, 
in  the  evening,  when  legal  and  banking  business  was  over  and  vehicular 
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traffic  was  stopped,  ali  manner  of  amusing  hucksters  would  find  room  in 
the  forum. 

114.  divinis,  ‘  soothsayers,’  cf.  9.  30. 

11 5-  lagani.  Lagana  are  said  by  Cruquius’  scholiast  to  have 
been  little  flat  cakes  of  dough  flavoured  with  pepper. 

1 16.  pueris  tribus,  abi.  instr.  ‘rny  supper  is  served  by  three  slaves.’ 
So  comitatus  takes  abi.  without  ab  (e.g.  A  en.  1.  312  uno  graditur 
comitatus  Achate ).  But  some  edd.  take  p.  t.  as  abi.  abs.  The  three 
waiters  evidently  irnply  a  rnodest,  but  not  mean,  establishment. 

lapis  albus,  a  table  with  a  marble  top,  a  cheap  piece  of  furniture, 
according  to  Porphyrion. 

11 7.  pocula  duo.  Cups  always  went  in  pairs,  cf.  Cic.  Verr.  19. 
47  scyphorum  paria  complura.  Two  cups  may  have  been  used  for  two 
different  sorts  of  wine. 

cyatho,  a  ladle,  for  ladling  wine  and  water  out  of  the  cratera  into 
the  poculum.  Apparently,  the  cratera  was  not  on  the  table  but  was 
brought  when  wanted. 

echinus.  This  word  was  not  understood  by  the  ancient  conv 
mentators,  who  explain  it  variously  as  a  saltcellar,  a  flask  of  glass 
or  leather,  a  case  for  the  cups,  a  brass  basin  for  washing  the  cups,  etc. 
In  Greelc  igivos  is  either  a  bowl  or  a  pitcher,  and  echinus  may  mean 
that  here.  Palmer  made,  in  his  first  edition,  the  excellent  suggestion 
that  it  means  ‘pepper-caster.’  I  think  this  likely  both  because  the 
shell  of  the  sea-urchin  would  make  a  good  pepper-caster  and  because 
Hor.  who  was  gouty  probably  took  a  good  deal  of  pepper.  7>J 

118.  cum  patera  gutus,  ‘an  oil-flask  with  its  saucer,’  Palmer. 
The  gutus  appears  to  be  a  flask  with  a  long  narrow  nozzle  (hence  called 
rhinoceros  Juv.  vii.  130)  for  pouring  oil  by  drops  on  the  salad.  Orelli 
thinks  it  contained  wine  to  be  poured  on  the  patera  for  libations.  But 
why  need  such  wine  be  poured  in  drops  ? 

Campana  supellex,  i. e.  made  of  cheap  Campanian  pottery. 

120.  obeundus  Marsya.  There  was  a  statue  of  the  satyr  Marsyas 
in  the  forum  near  the  praetoEs  tribunal.  A  litigant  who  had  to  appear 
before  the  praetor  was  said  obire  vadimonia  ‘  to  meet  his  bail  ’  and 
obire  Marsyam  ‘  to  face  M.’  was  a  slang  expression  of  the  same  meaning. 

qui — minoris.  The  statue  represented  Marsyas  carrying  a  wine- 
skin  and  with  one  hand  uplifted,  to  ward  off  someone  who  would  steal 
his  prize.  Hor.  humorously  suggests  that  Marsyas  is  warding  off  the- 
younger  Novius,  who  apparently  kept  a  bank  close  by. 

122.  ad  quartam  iaceo.  Ile  lay  in  bed  till  ro  o’clock  but  not 
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sleeping.  The  words  of  Epp.  I.  17.  6  imply  that  he  was  well  satisfied 
if  he  slept  till  the  first  hour. 

vagor,  ‘  I  take  a  stroll.  ’ 

lecto  and  scripto  are  abi.  abs.  N.B.  Palmer  thought  the  reading 
and  writing  were  substitutes  for  the  stroll.  Bentley,  however,  and 
KiessJing  supposed,  with  more  probability,  that  Hor.  after  reading  or 
writing  till  10  o’clock,  tlien  either  took  a  stroll  or  played  at  ball  for 
exercise.  I  think  the  insertion  of  ego  is  intended  to  indicate  that  leclo 
and  scripto  precede  vagor  in  sense. 

123.  tacitum.  This  word  implies  that  Hor.  read  to  himself  and 
wrote  with  his  own  hand.  A  richer  man  would  have  employed  a  slave 
for  both  purposes.  Cf.  3.  1 2  n. 

unguor  olivo  in  the  Campus,  preparatory  to  taking  exercise,  cf. 
C.  I.  8.  1 — 6,  cur  apricum  oderit  campum,  cur  olivum — vitat. 

124.  Natta,  sc.  ungitur.  Natta  took  the  lamp-oil  to  anoint  him¬ 
self. 

125.  lavatum,  sc.  in  the  thermae,  or  public  baths. 

126.  trigonem.  This  word,  which  no  doubt  properly  means  a 
three-cornered  game  of  ball,  appears  sometimes  (as  Mart.  IV.  19.  6)  to 
mean  the  ball  itself  used  in  the  game. 

Those  edd.  who  read  lusumque  trigonem  explain  these  words  to 
mean  either  (1)  the  game  trigon  (apposition) :  or  (2)  the  game  of  trigon 
[trigonem  as  adj.  for  trigonalem)-,  or  (3)  the  playing  of  ball  (ditto) :  or 
(4)  the  trigon  that  I  have  done  playing  (lusum  as  participle). 

127.  pransus,  ‘having  eaten  at  lunch,’  about  midday.  The  Roman 
meals  were  ientaculum  early  in  the  morning,  prandium  lunch,  cena 
about  3  o’clock,  but  Hor.  seems  to  have  dined  much  later.  In 
Epp.  I.  5  he  invites  Torquatus  to  dine  supremo  sole. 

quantum— durare,  ‘  as  much  as  will  prevent  me  from  going  ali  day 
on  an  empty  stomach.’  interpellare  is  usually  constructed  with  quo¬ 
minus  or  ne  and  subj.  impedire  has  the  iniin.  frequently. 

128.  domesticus  =  'domi. 

otior,  a  rare  word,  but  used  by  Cic.  Off.  ni.  14.  58  cum  se  Syracusas 
otiandi,  non  negotiandi,  causa  contulisset. 

130.  victurum  sc.  me  fuisse,  ‘  that  I  shall  have  lived  (when  the  end 
comes).’  Hence  fuisset  in  next  line. 

13 1.  quaestor,  in  effect,  ‘  than  if  to  be  quaestor  were  traditional  in 
my  family.’ 

fuisset.  Hor.  preferred  a  singular  verb  after  many  singular  nomina- 
tives,  as  Bentley  points  out  on  C.  I.  24.  8. 
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Satire  VII. 

This  Satire  describes  a  cornbat  of  words  between  P.  Rupilius  Rex 
and  one  Persius,  a  half-breed.  The  wrangle  occurred  at  Clazomenae 
before  Brutus  in  B.C.  43  and  lior,  was  doubtless  present  at  the  scene. 
Jn  regard  to  the  date  of  the  composition,  opinions  differ.  As  the 
crovvning  joke  is  a  punning  reference  to  the  murder  of  Caesar,  sorne 
edd.  think  that  the  Satire  was  written  very  early,  before  Hor.  knew 
Maecenas.  Others,  however,  for  the  same  reason,  think  it  must  have 
been  written  late,  when  such  a  joke  would  not  havebeen  very  offensive. 

1.  Regis  Rupili.  P.  Rupilius  Rex  of  Praeneste  was  praetor 
B.C.  43  but,  being  proscribed  by  the  triumvirs,  fled  to  Brutus  in  Asia. 
(See  Introd.  p.  xi.)  He  is  believed  to  be  the  sanie  P.  Rupilius  who 
is  mentioned  as  a  magister  in  societate  publicanorum  in  Bithynia  by 
Cicero  (. Fam .  xm.  9.  2). 

pus  atque  venenum,  a  periphrasis  like  virtus  Catonis :  ‘  the  foul- 
mouthed  and  venomous.’  (Palmer.) 

2.  hybrida,  properly  a  term  applied  to  a  pig  bred  between  a  wild 
boar  and  a  tame  sow.  (Pliny  H.  N.  vili.  79.)  Porphyrion  says  that 
this  Persius  was  patre  Asiatico,  matre  Romana,  but  Schiitz  points  out 
that  Persius  is  a  Roman  name  and  therefore  the  father  was  a  Roman. 

3.  lippis.  Ophthalmia  being  very  common,  lippi  who  required 
salve  (cf.  5.  30)  would  meet  and  gossip  in  the  apothecary’s  shop 
{medicina).  See  next  note. 

tonsoribus.  Barbers  also  were  great  gossips  both  in  Greece  and 
Rome,  cf.  Lysias  XXIV.  20  'Ikclotos  vp-Cjv  eidicrrcu  TrpoopoJTav  6  fj.lv  -rrpbs 
fxvpomoXeiov  ( medicina )  6  51  irpbs  Kovpeiov  ( tonstrina )  k.t.\.  Plautus, 
Amphitr.  ior5  in  medicinis,  in  tonstrinis,  apud  omnis  aedis  sacras 
Sum  defessus  quaeritando. 

5.  molestas,  ‘  troublesome,’  because  complicated. 

6.  durus,  ‘obstinate.’ 

odio  (effect  for  cause),  ‘nagging’:  cf.  Ter.  Hec.  I.  2.  48  tundendo 
atque  odio  denique  effecit  smex. 

7.  confidens,  ‘impudent.’  Cic.  Tuse.  III.  14  remarks  on  the  bad 
sense  acquired  by  this  word,  whereas fidens  had  a  good  sense  (‘plucky’). 

8.  Sisennas,  Barros,  plural  because  Sisenna  and  Barrus  were 
typical  railers. 
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equis  albis.  It  was  a  very  ancient  belief  (cf.  Homer,  11.  x.  437) 
that  white  horses  vvere  the  swiftest.  (Possibly  the  swiftest  steeds  were 
of  the  same  stock  as  the  modern  Arabs,  which  are  usually  white.)  So 
Vergil  A  en.  XII.  84  describes  the  horses  of  Turnus  qui  candore  nivis 
anteirent ,  cursibus  auras.  Hence  equis  albis  praecurrere  means  ‘to 
outstrip  by  far,’  ‘to  beat  by  many  lengths.’  Cf.  Plaut.  Asin.  278  nam 
huic  occasioni  tempus  si  se  supterduxerit ,  Numquam  edepol  quadrigis 
albis  indipiscet  postea. 

9.  postquam,  with  the  historic  present  (as  here)  is  rare  except  with 
videt.  Draeger  Hist.  Synt.  II.2  p.  585. 

10.  hoc — incidit.  The  meaning  is  doubtless  as  given  by  Kriiger: 

‘  For,  naturally  enough  ( iure ),  ali  men  who  have  occasion  for  a  stand-up 
fight  are  implacable  ( molesti )  to  the  same  degree  (hoc)  as  (quo)  they  are 
brave.’  Here  hoc — quo  =  tanto — quanto  as  commonly  used  with  com- 
paratives.  Most  commentators,  however,  give  an  entirely  different 
version  :  ‘For  all  men  who  get  to  loggerheads  (molesti)  are  in  the  same 
condition  (hoc  iure)  as  heroes  who  ’  etc.  Here  hoc  iure  is  thought  to  be 
abi.  of  description,  cf.  Cic.  Senect.  19.  68  at  est  (senex)  eo  meliore  con¬ 
dicione  quam  adulescens. 

11.  inter — inter.  The  illogical  repetition  of  the  prep.  occurs  also 
in  Epp.  I.  2.  12  Nestor  componere  litis  Inter  Peliden  festinat  et  inter 
Atriden.  It  is  found  in  prose  Livy  x.  7.  1,  Cic.  parad.  14. 

13.  ira  capitalis  like  morbus  capitalis,  ‘deadly.’ 

ultima,  ‘  in  the  end,’  i. e.  after  all  other  means  have  been  tried. 

15.  inertis,  ‘cowards’:  cf.  Epp.  I.  5.  17  (ebrietas)  ad  proelia  trudit 
inertem. 

16.  Diomedi — Glauco.  The  ref.  is  to  the  famous  passage  II.  vi. 
234  sqq.  which  describes  how  the  Lycian  Glaucus  met  the  Greek 
Diomedes  in  battle  and  was  spared  by  his  adversary  on  the  discovery 
that  there  was  an  ancient  guest-friendship  between  their  families. 

17.  ultro  =  insuper,  ‘  to  boot.’ 

18.  Bruto  praetore.  This  was  in  the  winter  of  B.C.  43 — 42.  After 
the  death  of  Caesar,  the  senate  confirmed  his  distribution  of  provinces 
for  the  coming  year,  Brutus  becoming  governor  of  Macedonia,  Cassius 
of  Syria  and  Trebonius  of  Asia.  Soon  afterwards,  however,  these 
appointments  were  revoked  and  Antony  obtained  Macedonia,  Dolabella 
Syria.  This  led  to  fighting  in  the  east  in  which  both  Trebonius  and 
Dolabella  perished,  and  Brutus  and  Cassius  joined  forces  in  Asia. 
Cassius  then,  for  a  time,  went  south  to  Rhodes,  leaving  Brutus  to 
collect  rnoney  and  suppi ies  in  Asia. 
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19.  par,  ‘  the  pair.’ 

uti  non  =  ut  non  melius  compositum  sit  par  Bacchius  cum  Bitho. 
The  same  formula  of  comparison  is  used  in  5.  33  (where  see  n.)  and 
11.  8.  48.  Bacchius  and  Bithus  were  two  famous  gladiators. 

22.  ridetur,  impers. 

23.  conventu.  A  conventus  was  an  assize-court  held  hy  a  pro- 

vincial  governor.  K  ijVxi-  fj  UyiX 

25.  Canem,  ‘the  Dogstar,’  the  appearance  of  which  in  Italy 
(Aug.  2nd)  coincided  with  the  commencement  of  the  sickly  season. 

27.  fertur — securis,  i.e.  in  a  place  to  which  the  wood-cutter 
seldom  comes.  The  torrent  would  therefore  carry  away  trees  in  its 
course. 

28.  Praenestinus,  sc.  Rupilius. 

salso  multoque  fluenti,  sc.  Persio,  dat.  after  regerit,  multus  fluens, 
like  the  Gr.  iro\vs  pluv,  is  a  common  construction.  Cf.  4.  11  cum 
flueret  lutulentus  and  Verg.  Georg.  3.  28  magnumque  fluentem  Nilum,  my- 

29.  expressa  arbusto,  Palmer  translates  ‘  the  true  essence  of,’  L 
‘  extract  of,  ’  the  vinevard,  and  this  is  probably  right,  for  the  abuse  is,  1 
in  1.  32,  called  acetum.  Orelli  gives  the  meaning  1  shouted  loudly  from 
the  vineyard.’  Other  edd.  connect  arbusto  with  regerit  (‘  hurls  back 
from  his  vineyard’)  and  take  expressa  to  rnean  ‘  forced  from  him  ’  by 
the  taunts  of  his  opponent,  arbustum  is  a  vineyard  in  which  the  vines 
are  trained  between  elrns  or  poplars. 

30.  videmiator,  four  syllables,  cf.  Servilio  in  11.  8.  21.  (The 
consonantal  i  is  more  frequent  after  short  syllables  as  ariete ,  parietibus .) 
The  word  properly  means  ‘  grape-gatherer  ’  but  appears  to  be  loosely 
used  here  for  ‘  vine-dresser’ :  see  next  n. 

31.  magna — cuculum,  not  ‘  calling  him  a  cuckoo,’ but  ‘shouting 
“Cuckoo”.’  Pliny  (H.  N.  XVIII.  66.  2)  explains  that,  in  Italy,  vines 
ought  to  be  ready  pruned  before  the  arrival  of  the  cuckoo :  hence 
passers-by,  to  annoy  the  pruner,  would  call  out  ‘  Cuckoo.’  Similarly 
Ausonius  ( Mosella  163)  says  probra  canunt  seris  cultoribus. 

32.  aceto.  We  use  ‘  sauce  ’  in  the  same  sense.  Cf.  Plautus  Pseud. 

738  ecquid  is  homo  habet  aceti  in  pectore  ?  Atque  acidissimi. 

34.  reges.  Brutus  himself  removed  Caesar  (by  death)  and  his 
ancestor  L.  Junius  Brutus  removed  Tarquin  (by  exile). 

qui  =  quippe  qui.  consueris  =  consueveris. 

35.  Regem.  The  same  pun  on  Rex  used  as  a  proper  name  was 
made  by  Cicero  in  the  senate,  as  he  telis  Atticus  [Epp.  I.  16.  ro). 
Quousque ,  inquit  (Clodius),  fnmc  regem  feremus? ...Regem  appellas,  in- 
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quam ,  cum  (Q.  Marcius)  Rex  iui  mentionem  nullam  fecerit?  The 
point  of  the  gibe  was  that  Clodius  expected  a  legacy  from  the  vvill  of 
Q.  Marcius  Rex,  but  got  nothing. 


Satire  VIII. 


In  the  garden  which  Maecenas  was  laying  out  on  the  Esquiline, 
there  was  a  wooden  statue  of  Priapus,  which  had  a  large  crack  in  the 
rear  portion  of  the  figure.  This  Satire  humorously  explains  that  the 
crack  was  caused  by  the  uncontrollable  emotion  of  Priapus  at  beholding 
the  horrible  sorceries  of  Canidia  and  Sagana. 

r.  inutile  lignum.  The  wood  of  the  fig-tree  was  too  soft  for  use 
in  the  arts  and  too  damp  for  firewood.  Hence  in  Greek,  obnivos  is  a 
comrnon  terrn  of  contempt :  e.g.  crv/dvi)  eiriKovpia  for  ‘  very  feeble 
support.’  But  soft  wood  was  good  enough  for  a  statue  which  was 
only  intended  for  a  scare-crow  and  was  effectively  carved  with  a 
hatchet.  (So  in  Prop.  V.  (iv.)  2.  59  Vertumnus  says  stipes  acernus 
eram  properanti  falce  dolatus.)  Hence  the  statue  of  Priapus  is  of 
fig-wood  in  Theocr.  Epigr.  iv.  2  and  of  willow  in  Verg.  Georg.  iv.  no. 

2.  scamnum,  ‘a  mounting-block.  ’  The  order  scamnum  faceret  ne 
Priapum  is  peculiarly  Horatian,  cf.  6.  34. 

Priapum.  The  worship  of  Priapus  came  from  Lampsacus  on  the 
Hellespont.  He  was  the  god  of  fertility  and  his  statue  was  therefore 
placed  in  gardens,  where  it  was  supposed  not  only  to  bless  the  ground 
but  to  scare  off  thieves  and  birds.  The  statue  was  often  painted  red 
and  represented  the  god  holding  a  sickle  in  his  right  hand.  Cf.  Verg. 
Georg.  IV.  iro  et  custos  furum  atque  avium  cum  falce  saligna  Helles¬ 
pontiaci  servet  tutela  Priapi ',  Tib.  I.  1.  17  pomosisque  ruber  custos 
ponatur  in  hortis ,  Terreat  ut  saeva  falce  Priapus  aves.. 

6.  importunas  volucres.  The  epithet  is  applied  to  birds  in 
Georg.  1.  470  and  A  en.  xii.  864  where  it  means  ‘foul’  and  ‘ill-omened.’ 
No  doubt  it  has  the  same  meaning  here,  for  the  Esquilinae  alites 
(Epod.  5.  100)  were  chiefly  the  crows  that  fed  on  outcast  corpses. 

harundo.  This  appendage  is  not  mentioned  elsewhere.  Apparently 
the  reed  placed  on  the  head  of  the  statue  would  wave  in  the  wind  and 
so  terrify  the  birds.  Cf.  the  head-dress  of  Silvanus,  Verg.  Ecl.  10.  24. 
Jf'  7.  novis  in  hortis.  The  gardens,  or  park,  belonging  to  the  house 
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which  Maecenas  was  now  building  on  the  Esquiline  (cf.  Epod.  9.  3,  C. 
ili.  29.  io).  The  place  was  on  the  east  of  Rome  and  appears  to  have 
included  a  part  of  the  Servian  wall,  which  was  turned  into  a  pro- 
menade. 

8.  huc  with  portanda.  ‘  Hither  till  now  corpses  flung  forth  from 
their  narrow  cells  were  carried  in  cheap  coffins  at  the  expense  of  a 
fellow-slave.’  It  would  be  impossible  to  concentrate  more  misery  in 
two  lines,  portanda  locabat  =  ‘  paid  somebody  to  carry.’  Cf.  C.  11.  18. 
18  Tii  secanda  marmora  Locas  sub  ipsum  funus. 

conservus.  It  appears  that  the  slaves  of  a  large  household  would 
sometimes  form  together  a  burial-club.  Orelli  quotes  an  inscription 
( CIL .  VI.  10260)  which  the  collegium  familiae  of  one  Sergia  Paullina 
placed  on  the  tomb  of  their  fellow-slave  Cerdo. 

11.  Pantolabo  — Nomentanoque.  These  men  were  not  dead  yet 
and  the  extreme  bitterness  of  this  line  was  noted  with  disapproval  by 
Hor.’s  friends.  (See  II.  1.  22,  where  it  is  quoted.)  Pantolabus, 
‘grab-all,’  is  said,  by  Porphyrion,  to  have  been  one  Manlius  or 
Mallius,  and  by  Acron  (on  Epp.  I.  15.  26)  to  have  been  one  Maenius. 
Nomentanus  is  the  nante  of  a  toady  in  11.  8.  25  (cf.  I.  1.  102  n.). 

12.  mille — dabat.  A  cippus  or  boundary-stone  here  (hic)  assigned 
the  limits  to  the  burial-ground,  viz.  1000  feet  frontage,  300  feetin  depth. 
The  cippus  no  doubt  bore  the  following  inscription  : 

IN  •  F  •  P  •  M  •  IN  •  AG  •  P  •  CCC  •  H  •  M  ■  H  •  N  •  S. 

Several  such  inscriptions  are  preserved. 

13.  heredes — sequeretur.  Oratio  obliqua  for  heredes  monumentum 
ne  sequatur.  The  letters  H  •  m  •  H  •  N  •  s  are  interpreted  hoc  monumen¬ 
tum  heredes  non  sequitur  and  are  equivalent  to  a  notice  ‘  Not  to  be 
removed.5  Evidently  the  land  liad  been  originally  given  by  a  pious 
donor.  It  is  not  known  how  Maecenas  acquired  it.  Ple  may  have 
provided  a  burial-ground  elsewhere. 

14.  salubribus,  emphatic  ‘made  healthy.’  Suetonius  (Aug.  72) 
says  that  Augustus  himself  aeger  in  domo  Maecenatis  cubabat. 

15.  aggere,  i.e.  the  agger  of  Servius  Tullius. 

qui  modo.  The  constr.  is  licet  eis  spatiari  qui  etc.  The  usual 
reading  quo  is  supposed  to  mean  ex  quo  or  in  quo. 

16.  ossibus.  It  is  to  be  supposed  that  the  bodies  of  the  poor  were 
not  very  reverently  treated,  and  besides  the  bodies  of  criminals  appear 
to  have  been  flung  here  unburied  ( Epod .  5.  99,  Tac.  Ann.  11.  32). 

17.  cum=  ‘  whereas.’  Other  peo ple  who  come  here  are  no  longer 
tristes,  whereas  I,  Priapus,  am  rendered  miserable  by  the  sights  I  |ee. 
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In  this  adversative  sense  cum  wilh  indic,  is  ante-classical,  but  it  may 
also  be  conversational  Latin. 

ferae,  such  as  foxes,  homeless  dogs,  crows. 

suetae,  three  syllables,  as  often  in  Lucretius:  cf.  Epod.  13.  2  siluae. 

19.  carminibus,  ‘incantations,’  as  Epod.  17.  4  carminum  valentium 
Refixa  caelo  devocare  sidera  and  frequently  in  Verg.  Ecl.  8.  quae,  ‘the 
witches  who.’ 

versant  = 1  harass,’  ‘play  fast  and  loose  with,’  as  in  11.  3.  249 
amentia  verset ,  Epp.  11.  2.  90  furor  versat. 

21.  vaga  luna,  cf.  Cat.  64.  271  vagi  sub  limina  solis.  The 
sorceress  in  Theocr.  11.  10  actually  invokes  the  moon,  but,  though 
moonlight  was  essential  to  witchcraft,  Hor.  does  not  here  (see  11.  33, 
35)  or  in  Epod.  5  (see  1.  51)  identify  the  moon  with  Diana  or  Hecate. 

22.  protulit  os,  cf.  Epod.  2.  17  caput  extulit  and  A  en.  vili.  581 
(of  Lucifer)  protulit  os  sacrum. 

ossa.  Witches  collected  dead  men’s  bones  because,  being  in 
possession  of  the  bones,  they  could  thereby  control  the  dead  men’s 
ghosts. 

23.  egomet,  emphatic,  ‘I  with  these  eyes.’  So  Verg.  A  en.  m. 
623  and  11.  499  begins  a  tale  of  horror  with  vidi  egomet  or  vidi  ipse. 

nigra — palla.  The  infernal  deities  preferred  black  :  thus  a  blaclc 
lamb  is  sacrificed  (1.  27).  Canidia  wears  a  palla  or  cloak,  that  she  may 
gather  bones  and  herbs  in  the  fold  of  it,  but  she  is  succincta ,  ‘girt  up,’ 
that  she  may  run  about  nimbly.  So  Sagana  is  expedita  in  Epod.  5.  23. 
With  the  figure  of  Canidia  cf.  Medea  in  Ovid  Metam,  vii.  182  vestis 
induta  recinctas,  Nuda  pedem,  7iudos  umeris  infusa  capillos. 

24.  Canidiam.  This  person,  who  is  more  savagely  attacked  in 
Epod.  5  and  17,  is  said  to  have  been  one  Gratidia,  a  native  of  Naples 
and  a  seller  of  unguents.  She  is  mentioned  also  in  Epod.  3.  8,  Sat.  11. 
1.  48,  8.  95.  Possibly  C.  I.  16  is  a  recantation  addressed  to  her. 

25.  Sagana  maiore.  The  elder  Sagana.  Porphyrion  says  that 
he  remembered  reading  a  note  of  Helenius  Acron  about  her  to  the 
effect  that  she  was  the  wife  (or  freedwoman  or  daughter)  of  one 
Pompeius  a  senator,  who  was  outlawed  by  the  Illviri.  (This  note 
shows  that  Acron  was  earlier  than  Porphyrion.) 

utrasque  for  utramque-,  cf.  Caes.  B.  G.  I.  53  duae  fuerunt  Ariovisti 
uxores — utraeque  in  ea  fuga  perierunt. 

27.  mordicus.  Witches  in  all  countries  are  supposed  to  have  a 
honor  of  iron  (cf.  Tylor,  Primitive  Culture,  I.  p.  140).  Hence  Canidia 
here  and  in  Epod.  5  carefully  avoids  the  use  of  a  knife  or  a  spade. 
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28.  fossam,  the  trench  dug  by  the  witches  vvith  their  nails  (1.  26). 
The  scene  is  imitated  from  Homer  Od.  XI.  where  Odysseus  also  filis  a 
trench  with  blood.  The  smell  of  it  calls  up  a  throng  of  ghosts  who, 
when  allowed  to  drink  of  the  blood,  recover  some  of  the  strength  of  life. 

confusus.  1  he  coti-  implies  that  the  animal  was  bleeding  from 
many  places. 

inde,  ‘by  this  means,’  as  I.  117. 

29.  manis — animas,  in  apposition.  Necromancy ,  or  consultation 
of  the  dead,  has  always  been  regarded  as  a  prime  function  of  the 
sorcerer.  Cf.  1  Samuel  xxviii. 

30.  lanea  effigies.  The  woollen  doli  represented  Canidia  herself : 
the  waxen  one  some  person  (probably  her  false  lover  as  in  Ep.  5) 
against  whom  she  bore  a  grudge.  The  primitive  mind  believes  that 
there  must  be  some  physical  connexion  between  a  man  and  his  portrait, 
and  that  whatever  is  done  to  the  portrait  wiil  affect  the  man  too. 
Witches,  therefore,  made  an  image  of  the  person  on  whom  they  wished 
to  practise.  Jane  Shore  was  accused  of  having,  in  this  way,  withered 
the  arm  of  Richard  of  Gloucester  (Richard  III.).  Usually  the  witch 
tortured  the  waxen  image  by  running  pins  into  it  (cf.  Ov.  Her.  6.  91 
Devovet  absentes  simulacraque  cerea  figit,  Et  miserum  tenues  in  iecur 
urget  acus)  or  by  roasting  it  in  the  fire  (cf.  Theocr.  Id.  2.  28,  Verg.  Ecl. 
8.  80  and  Rossetti’s  Sis/er  Helen). 

3  1.  compesceret,  consecutive,  ‘  so  as  to  force.’ 

32.  ut  quae — peritura,  sc.  esset.  For  the  omission  cf.  6.  53  n. 
servilibus  modis  means  by  flogging  or  other  torture  which  could  not  be 
used  on  the  freeborn.  Cf.  Livy  xxxii.  38  in  servilem  modum  lacerati 
atque  extorti. 

34.  Tisiphonen,  one  of  the  Furies. 

videres.  For  the  position  of  the  verb  cf.  1.  2. 

4r.  umbrae,  the  ghosts  conversing  with  Sagana. 

triste  et  acutum.  This  touch  is  from  Homer,  who  describes  ghosts 
as  TeTpiyviai  or  rpifovcra t  (II.  xxill.  101  ;  Od.  XXIV.  5,  9),  ‘squeaking 
and  gibbering  ’  as  Shakspere  calls  them. 

42.  lupi  barbam.  Pliny  (H.  N.  xxviii.  44)  says  that  a  wolfs 
muzzle  was  regarded  as  a  protection  against  witchcraft  and  was  for 
that  reason  placed  on  the  gates  of  farm-houses.  It  seems  that  Canidia 
here  hides  those  objects  which  might  have  counteracted  her  sorceries. 

variae,  ‘spotted.’ 

43.  cerea,  two  syllables,  as  ostrea  in  11.  2.  21,  aureo  in  Verg.  Aen. 
X.  115.  The  abi.  is  instrum. :  the  fire  blazed  with  the  wax. 
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45.  Furiarum,  i. e.  the  witches. 

46.  nam  explains  non  inultus.  Priapus  took  his  revenge  for  what 
he  was  compelled  to  witness. 

displosa — vesica,  cf.  Lucr.  vi.  130  plena  animae  vcnsicula  parvae 
Saepe  ita  dat  torvum  sonitum  displosa  repente. 

pepedi — ficus,  ‘  I  split  with  a  pop,  as  fig-wood  will.’ 

48.  dentis,  ‘false  teeth.’  On  the  dentistry  of  the  ancients,  cf. 
Cic.  Legg.  11.  60  auro  dentes  vincti,  Martial  x.  56  eximit  aut  rejicit 
dentem  Cascellius  aegrum. 

caliendrum,  ‘wig.’  Salmasius  (Milton’s  opponent)  suggested  that 
the  word  was  a  Latinized  version  of  KdWvvrpo v. 

49.  lacertis  with  excidere.  It  would  seem  that  Sagana  carried  a 
number  of  magic  laces,  thrown  over  the  crook  of  her  arm. 

50.  vincula,  veneris  vincula  as  Verg.  (Ecl.  8.  79)  calls  them,  to  be 
tied  on  the  image  of  the  false  lover.  They  were  made  of  threads  (licia) 
of  three  colours.  See  Conington’s  note  ad  loc. 


Satire  IX. 

lior,  describes  how  he  was  annoyed  in  the  Street  by  a  bore  who 
insisted  on  claiming  his  acquaintance  and  wished  to  be  introduced  to 
Maecenas. 

Who  the  bore  was,  is  unknown.  Vulpius  (i. e.  G.  Volpi,  16S6 — 1766) 
suggested  that  he  was  Propertius,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
lior,  and  Prop.  were  not  on  good  terms,  for  though  they  must  have 
met  frequently,  yet  neither  names  the  other  among  contemporary  poets, 
and  the  sneer  at  Callimachus  in  Epp.  11.  2.  100  is  very  likely  meant  for 
Propertius  who  called  himself  (iv.  1.  64)  the  ‘  Roman  Callimachus.’ 
It  appears,  however,  that  Propertius  cannot  have  been  more  than  18  at 
the  date  of  this  Satire,  for  he  was  born  at  the  earliest  in  B.c.  52  and  the 
Satire  was  written  in  B.c.  34  at  latest.  Bothe  suggested  that  the  bore 
was  Fannius  of  4.  21  and  10.  80. 

It  should  be  noted  that  this  Satire  was  dramatised  (with  additions) 
by  Ben  Jonson  in  his  Poetaster,  Act  III. ,  where  Horaee  is  Jonson 
himself  and  the  bore  (called  Crispinus)  is  Marston. 

1.  via  sacra.  This  Street,  usually  called  Sacra  Via,  was  the 
fashionable  promenade  of  Rorne  (cf.  Epod.  4.  7  and  7.  8).  It  led  frorn 
the  hollow  where  the  Colisseum  now  stands  over  the  Velia  to  the 
Forum,  then  half  round  the  Forum  and  so  up  to  the  Capitol. 
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sicut  meus  est  mos.  These  words  obviously  go  with  the  following 
nescio  quid  meditans  etc.  The  time  (see  1.  35)  appears  to  have  been 
about  8.30  in  the  morning,  whereas  Hor.  usually  (see  6.  122)  lay  in  bed 
till  10.  The  previous  forte  also  implies  that  Hor.  did  not  generally 
walk  so  early. 

2.  nugarum,  probably  some  literary  trifle  is  meant  as  in  Epp.  1. 
19.  42.  Catullus  (1.  3)  calls  his  poems  nugae. 

totus  in,  ‘  absorbed  in’:  cf.  Epp.  I.  1.  11  omnis  in  hoc  sum. 
Lucian  ( Hermotim .  2)  has  &'\os  iv  r<p  Trpay/xaTi. 

4.  quid  agis  ?  ‘  How  are  you  ?  ’  a  common  greeting. 

dulcissime  rerum.  So  Ovid  has  pulcherrime  rerum  and  maxime 

rerum  (Her.  4.  125,  9.  107).  Some  edd.  construet  quid  rerum  agis, 
which  is  possible  (though  quid  rerum  geris  is  the  usual  formula),  but 
there  is  more  glibness  in  dulcissime  rerum. 

5.  suaviter — est,  ‘  nicely  for  the  time  being.’ 

cupio — vis.  An  ordinary  compliment,  cf.  Plaut.  Pers.  766,  Rud. 
1045.  With  this,  Hor.  passes  on. 

6.  numquid  vis  ?  A  polite  formula  of  farewell,  equivalent  to  ‘  I 
suppose  there  is  nothing  that  I  can  do  for  you?’  Cf.  Cic.  Att.  v.  2.  2 
i  ussi  eum  i>alere,  ctim  me  exiens  e  sua  villa  numquid  vellem  rogasse/. 

occupo,  ‘  I  anticipate  him  by  saying  numquid  vis.'  Cf.  Epp.  I.  7.  66 
occupat  et  salvere  iubet  prior. 

7.  noris  nos,  ‘you  surely  know  me.’  noris  is  probably  fut.  perf., 
but  may  be  perf.  subj.  (‘yes,  I  want  you  to  know  me’).  Palmer 
compares  Plaut.  Capt.  I.  2.  82  numquid  vis?  venias  temperi  and 
Mil.  Gl.  11.  6.  92  numquid  aliud  nunc  me  vis?  ne  me  noveris. 

nos  is  grandiloquent.  (Cicero’s  uses  of  nos  as  a  substitute  for  ego 
are  carefully  analysed  by  Prof.  R.  S.  Conway  in  Trans.  Camb.  Phil. 
Soc.  Vol.  v.  Pt  1.  1899.) 

docti  sumus,  ‘lama  poet.’  For  doctus  as  a  special  epithet  of  poets 
cf.  C.  1.  1.  29  doctarum  hederae  praemia  frontium. 

8.  hoc,  ‘on  that  account,’  cf.  1.  46. 

misere  with  quaerens  (cf.  1.  14) :  ‘  pitiably  anxious.’ 

9.  ire,  ‘  I  began  now  to  walk  faster.’ 

10.  puero,  i. e.  his  attendant  slave,  pedisequus. 

11.  Bolanus  (Marcus),  a  friend  of  Cicero’s  (Eam.  xm.  77.  2), 
evidently  a  person  intolerant  of  bores  and  fools. 

cerebri  felicem.  The  construction  is  imitated  from  such  Greek 
expressions  as  hr]\w  ae  tov  oov,  u  p,a.Kdpie  rijs  rilx^s.  Cf.  Verg.  Georg. 
I.  277  felicis  operum  (dies),  Aen.  XI.  416  fortunatus  laborum. 
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cerebrum  is  ‘hot  temper.’  Cf.  cerebrosus  in  5.  21. 

16.  persequar,  ‘  I  mean  to  stick  to  you.’  The  bore  assumes  a 
jocular  style.  The  reading  prosequar  hinc — tibi  ‘  I  will  escort  you  from 
here  ’  etc.  does  not  carry  on  the  bluffness  of  tisqtie  tenebo. 

1 7.  circumagi.  Hor.  is  stili  polite.  ‘  I  need  not  drag  you  out  of 
your  way.’ 

18.  cubat,  ‘he  is  ili  in  bed,’  as  in  11.  3.  289. 

Caesaris  hortos.  Caesar’s  park,  lett  to  the  city  by  his  will,  was  at 
the  Southern  end  of  the  Janiculum,  a  good  way  down  the  river  from  the 
Pons  Sublicius. 

eo.  iniquae  mentis,  1  sulky.’ 

21.  dorso  subiit,  ‘  it  feels  (has  taken)  on  its  back.’  Cf.  Verg.  Aen. 
IV.  599  subiisse  umeris  confectum  aetate  parentem.  The  final  syllable  of 
subiit  is  perhaps  lengthened  in  arsi  (as  soleat  in  5.  90),  but  the  final 
syllable  of  iit  (transiit,  praeteriit  etc.)  is  so  often  long  before  a  vowel 


(especially  in  Ovid)  that  some  scholars  think  it  was  long  by  nature. 
Munro  (on  Lucr.  m.  1042)  and  Conington  (on  Verg.  Georg.  II.  81) 
argue  against  this  opinion. 

22.  si  bene  me  novi,  ‘if  I  know  my  own  merits.’  So  in  Epp.  I. 
18.  r  si  bene  te  novi. 

Viscum.  One  of  two  sons  of  Vibius  Viscus,  a  knight.  They  are 
mentioned,  in  10.  83,  as  persons  whose  approval  Hor.  coveted. 

23.  Varium.  See  5.  40  n. 

25.  mollius,  ‘  more  gracefully.’  Cf.  Lucr.  IV.  980  cernere  saltantis 
et  mollia  membra  moventis,  Ovid  A.  A.  I.  595  si  vox  est,  canta:  si 
mollia  bracchia,  salta.  Munro  on  Lucr.  iv.  790  cites  many  passages  to 
show  that  the  movements  of  the  arms  were  more  important  in  ancient 
dancing  than  those  of  the  feet.  We  are  to  suppose  that  the  bore  was 
an  amateur  pantomimus  who,  while  someone  else  read  a  poem  or  a 
tragic  soliloquy,  could  illustrate  the  words  by  his  movements.  Thus 
Ovid  says  ( Tr.  11.  519)  et  mea  sunt  populo  saltata  poemata  saepe.  One 
Bathyllus  of  Alexandria,  about  B.C.  22,  was  a  great  professional  panto¬ 
mimus.  In  a  Roman,  dancing  was  not  thought  dignified  :  see  11.  1. 
24  and  Cic.  pro  Mur.  13  nemo  fere  saltat  sobrius  etc. 

Hermogenes,  the  younger,  mentioned  in  3.  129,  4.  72,  10.  18. 

26 — 27.  est  tibi—  opus.  The  point  of  this  observation  is  not  ciear. 
Possibly  Hor.  meant  to  hint  that  a  youth  of  so  many  accomplishments 
could  not  live  long,  according  to  the  proverb  t>v  ol  8eol  tpikodoiv  airo- 
dvqoKei  vios.  Palmer  suggests  that  Hor.  was  going  on  to  say  that  his 
friend  across  the  Tiber  had  an  infectious  disease.  Schiitz  and  Kiessling 
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‘think  that  Hor.  is  hinting  that  the  bore  is  mad,  but  it  is  obvious  that 
Hor.  is  stili  quite  polite. 

28.  omnis  composui,  ‘  I  have  buried  the  lot.’  The  expression 

appears  to  be  curt  and  flippant.  i ^  L 

felices !  Hor.  does  not  say  this  aloucu 

nunc  ego  resto,  sc.  tibi  componendus . 

29.  Sabella— anus.  Sabella  means  ‘  Samnite,’  as  Prof.  E.  A. 

Sonnenschein  has  shown  ( Class .  Rev.  1897,  p.  339,  1898,  p.  305),  and 
Hor.  vvas  himself  a  Sabellus  (Rpp.  1.  16.  49).  His  father  was  perhaps 
a  Samnite  enslaved  early  in  the  Social  War  (b.c.  89).  The  name 
Pullia  which,  in  C.  m.  4.  10,  appears  to  be  the  name  of  Hor.’s  nurse,  is 
found  also  frequently  as  the  name  of  freedwomen  in  the  inscriptions  of 
Samnium.  i)  ***- cMoJ ' 

divina  mota  urna.  These  words  are  to  be  taken  together  as  abi. 
abs.  For  dtvitui  in  the  sense  ‘prophetic’  cf.  6.  J14,  or  divina  avis  in 
C.  III.  27.  10.  The  prophetic  urn  contained  lots  and  was  shaken  till 
one  lot  feli  out. 

31.  hosticus,  used  also  C.  111.  2.  6  :  cf.  civicus,  genticus. 

32.  laterum  dolor,  ‘pleurisy.’  tussis,  ‘  consum ption.’ 

tarda,  ‘  halting.’  Gout  is  so  called  because  it  makes  men  halt,  as 
pallida  mors  makes  them  pale. 

33.  quandocumque  =  aliquando  or  quandoque,  ‘some  day.’  Cf. 

Ovid  Met.  VI.  544  quandocumque  mihi  poenas  dabis.  For  the  tmesis 
cf.  quam  rem  cunque  in  C.  1.  6.  3. 

35.  ad  Vestae,  sc.  aedem,  as  we  say  ‘  St  Paul’s.’  The  temple  of 
Vesta  was  a  small  round  building  on  the  Sacra  Via  close  to  the  point 
where  it  reached  the  forum.  Hor. ’s  way  was  now  to  go  round  the 
temple  of  Castor  to  the  left  and  along  the  Vicus  Tuscus  to  the  bridge. 

But  the  bore,  seeing  the  praetor’s  tribunal  only  a  stone’s  throw  away  (at 
the  Puteal  Libonis ),  asks  him  for  his  legal  assistance  (cf.  II.  6.  35). 

36.  vadato  is  usually  taken  as  abi.  abs.  like  auspicato,  contestato, 
sortito,  satisdato,  ‘bail  having  been  given,’  but  is  more  probably  dat. 
after  respondere,  1  to  answer  him  who  had  held  him  to  bail  ’ :  cf.  the 
dialogue  in  Plaut.  Cure.  1.  3.  5  where  the  defendant  asks  ubi  tu  es  qui 
me  convadatus  etc. 

In  a  civil  action,  after  the  summons  was  issued,  the  attendance  of 
the  defendant  at  the  subsequent  stages  was  secured  by  requiring  him 
vades  dare  or  vadimonium  facere,  i. e.  to  deposit  an  assessed  sum  or  give 
bail  for  the  same.  The  plaintiff  was  said  vadari  reum.  It  is  of  im- 
portance  (see  1.  75  n.)  to  be  ciear  that  the  bore  here  was  defendant. 
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37- 

38- 


perdere,  sc.  debebat. 

si  me  amas,  a  common  formula  of  request. 


For  the  hiatus  cf. 


..'II.  2.  28  cocto  num  adest.  Aen.  VI.  507  nomen  et  arma  locum  servant: 
te,  arnice ,  nequivi.  More  examples  in  Munro’s  note  to  Lucr.  11.  404, 
Ramsay  Lat.  Pros.  pp.  112 — 114. 

hic,  in  the  forum  at  the  Puteal.  Cf.  11.  6.  35. 

ades,  imperative,  ‘  help  me  ’  as  advocatus.  The  scholiast  to  Cic. 
Div.  1.  11  explains  that  the  advocatus  did  not,  like  the  patronus,  make 
a  speech  for  his  friend,  but  merely  suggested  points  and  offered  him 
encouragement.  Uc 

inteream,  cf.  dispeream,  1.  47. 

39.  si  valeo  stare  probably  means  ‘if  I  am  strong  enough  to  stand 
in  court.’  It  may  mean  ‘if  I  am  any  good  at  standing  advocatus,'  but 
Palmer’s  quotations  (e.g.  Plaut.  Men.  V.  2.  47  hinc  stas,  illinc  causam 
dicis )  do  not  quite  support  this  sense :  the  technical  use  of  stare  being 
‘  to  appear  in  court  as  a party  to  a  suit.’  It  certainly  does  not  mean  ‘  if 
I  am  able  to  stop,’  for  this  sense  is  supplied  by  propero  quo  scis ,  and 
valeo  with  infin.  in  Hor.  always  means  ‘to  be  strong  enough  to  ’  (e.g. 
rt.^1.  14,  Epod.  16.  3).  This  latter  fact  is  against  Mr  Roby  who  [Journal 
,  of  Phil.  xiii.  p.  236)  proposes  to  translate  ‘if  I  am  competent  to  appear 
J  as  a  party  concerned.  ’ 


41.  rem  =  litem,  sodes,  ‘  please  ’  (si  audes,  like  sis  for  si  vis). 

42.  durum,  sc.  est.  ut  =  ‘as,’  introducing  a  general  rule.  Cf. 
Cic.  Mur.  25.  51  ille,  ut  semper  fuit  apertissimus,  non  se  purgabat. 

43.  Maecenas  quomodo  tecum,  sc.  vivit.  In  effect,  ‘  how  do  you 
get  011  with  Maecenas  ?  ’ 

44.  repetit,  sc.  sermonem.  At  this  point  he  harks  back  to  what 
he  was  originally  driving  at. 

paucorum  hominum,  sc.  Maecenas  est.  This  is  Hor.’s  answer. 
‘  M.  is  a  man  of  few  acquaintances  and  very  cautious.’  For  pane.  hom. 
cf.  Ter.  Eun.  m.  1.  19  immo  sic  homo  est:  Perpaucorum  hominum. 
Gn.  immo  nullorum  arbitror  Si  tecum  vivit. 

mentis  bene  sanae,  cf.  3.  61  pro  bene  sano  Ac  non  incauto,  ‘not 
easily  deceived.’  Maec.  is  described  in  6.  51  as  cautus  adsutnere 
dignos. 


45.  nemo  usus.  These  words  without  te  (added  by  Boissonade) 
would  apply  to  Maecenas  and  seem  quite  irrelevant.  I  think  the 
sequence  of  thought  is  best  if  they  are  said,  by  the  bore,  of  Hor.  In 
effect  the  conversation  runs  thus : 

Hor.  Maecenas  is  not  an  easy  man  to  know. 
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Bore.  Then  you  have  made  good  use  of  your  chances.  If  you  had 
introduced  me,  I  could  have  backed  you  up  most  effectively. 

haberes,  ‘  you  would  have  had  ’  (cf.  48  summosses),  not  ‘  you  would 
have’  as  edd.  say.  (See  Postgate  in  Class.  Rev.  July,  1901.) 

46.  secundas,  sc.  partes.  The  player  of  the  ‘  second  part  ’  was 
usually  a  parasite  who  (like  the  ‘confidante  in  white  linen’  of  Sheridan’s 
Critic )  merely  echoed  the  words  and  repeated  the  gestures  of  the  leading 
actor.  Cf.  Epp.  I.  18.  12  sic  iterat  voces  et  verba  cadentia  tollit  Ut 
puerum  saevo  credas  dictata  magistro  Reddere  vel  partis  mimum 
tractare  secundas.  For  adiutor  in  this  sense,  cf.  Phaedr.  V.  5.  13  in 
scena  vero  postquam  solus  constitit ,  Sine  adparatu  nullis  adiutoribus. 

47.  hunc  hominem,  sc.  me,  as  in  Greek  rbv8’  avbpa. 

tradere,  ‘to  introduce,’  as  in  Epp.  I.  9.  3,  18.  78. 

48.  summosses,  sc.  si  me  tradidisses,  summovere  means  ‘to  hustle 
out  of  the  way,’  frequently  used  of  lictors  who  cleared  a  patii  fQr  the 
consuis.  It  is  a  very  vulgar  word  here. 

isto  modo,  ‘  on  such  terms  as  you  think.’ 

49.  rere.  reor,  except  its  part.  ratus ,  belongs  mainly  to  epic  poetry. 
Its  use  here  seems  to  indicate  a  certain  stiffness. 

50.  his  malis,  i. e.  jealousy  and  intrigue.  Kiessling  thinks  malis  is 
dative,  arguing  from  the  analogy  of  dissidens  plebi  C.  II.  2.  18,  nepoti 
discrepet  Epp.  Ii.  2.  194  and  other  instances.  So  Cic.  Caecin.  9.  24  has 
illi  causae  maxime  est  alienujn.  But  alienus  in  this  sense  (‘remote 
from  ’)  more  commonly  takes  the  abi. 

nil  mi  officit,  ‘it  is  no  obstacle  to  me.’  inquam  is  emphatic,  ‘  I  teli 
you,’  as  in  11.  7.  22. 

51.  quia,  for  the  position  cf.  4.  17  inopis  me  quodque  pusilli 
Finxerunt  animi. 

53.  sic  habet,  like  oOtu s  ?%ei  =  «V  se  res  habet. 

quare  not  quite  =  zz/.  ‘You  fire  me  (with  reasons)  why.’ 

54.  velis,  jussive,  ‘  determine  to  do  it.’  quae  tua  virtus, 
‘such  is  your  valour. ’  expugnabis,  ‘you  will  take  him  by  storm. 
aditus,  ‘  approaches,’  keeps  up  the  metaphor  of  an  assault  on  a 
town. 

58.  tempora,  ‘auspicious  moments.’  Cf.  A  en.  IV.  293  temptaturum 
aditus  et  quae  mollissima  fandi  Tempora  (also  ib.  423). 

59.  deducam,  ‘  I  will  escort  him,’  either  horne,  or  to  the  forum. 

nil — mortalibus.  This  is  a  version  of  a  Greek  proverb  which 

appears  in  many  forms.  Kiessling  quotes  from  the  71'w/xcu  attributed 
to  Phocylides  (see  Pomtow.  Lyr.  Gracc.  p.  279,  1.  164)  ouSev  drev 
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napiaTov  Trfkei  avSpatnv  evireris  Zpyo v.  Soph.  EI.  945  opa,  irbvov  roi 
Xtopis  ovSev  evrvxel.  Cf.  Hesiod  Works  and  Days  287  rrjs  5’  aperis 
ibpdira  deoi  irpoirapoidev  td-prav,  where  the  gnomic  aorist  ed-pra v  illus- 
trates  the  gnomic  perf.  dedit. 

60.  agit,  while  he  is  discussing  the  ways  and  means  of  approaching 
Maec. 


61.  Fuscus  Aristius,  a  literary  friend  of  Hor.’s,  to  whom  C.  I.  22 
and  Epp.  I.  10  are  addressed.  For  the  inversion  of  his  names  cf.  Crispe 
Sallusti  in  C.  II.  2.  3. 

62.  nosset,  subj.  because  this  expresses  the  thought  that  fla.shed 
through  Hor.’s  mind  on  seeing  his  friend. 

pulchre  noscere  is  an  ironical  expression  for  ‘  to  know  thoroughly  ’ 
a  bad  character,  cf.  Cic.  Farn.  x.  23  Lepidum  pulchre  nora>n. 

unde — quo.  So  11.  4.  1  unde  et  quo  Catius  ? 

63.  vellere,  to  pluck  at  his  toga. 

64.  lentissima,  ‘unfeeling’:  properly  ‘limp.’ 

65.  male  salsus,  not  quite  =  insulsus,  ‘  stupid,’  but  rather  ‘joking 
wickedly,’  ‘for  a  vile  joke.’ 

66.  dissimulare.  Aristius  pretended  not  to  know  what  Hor.  meant. 

urere,  of  anger,  Epp.  II.  1.  13  ira  quidem  communiter  urit  utrum¬ 
que.  C.  1.  13.  ^fervens  difficili  bile  tumet  iecur. 

69.  tricesima  sabbata.  This  Jewish  festival  appears  to  have  been 
an  invention  of  Aristius.  Those  edd.  who  believe  it  was  a  real  festival 
explain  it  as  either  ‘(1)  the  feast  of  trumpets,  or  (2)  the  day  of  atone- 
ment,  or  (3)  the  feast  of  tabernacles,  which  feli  on  the  ist,  ioth  and  i5th 
of  the  7th  Jewish  month  respectively  (Levit,  xxiii.  24,  27,  34);  either 
of  which  may  be  by  different  computations  made  out  to  be  the  Joth 
sabbath  frorn  the  beginrfing  of  the  Jewish  year  ’  (Palmer).  For  the 
Jews  in  Rome  and  the  interest  they  excited,  cf.  5.  100  n. 

vin  tu,  ‘do  you  really  mean.’  vis  tu  is  a  command,  ‘  won’t  you,’  as 
in  11.  6.  92. 


70.  curtis  Iudaeis  oppedere,  ‘  to  insuit  the  circumcised  Jews.’ 

71.  religio,  ‘scruple,’  ‘superstition.’  Hor.  as  an  Epicurean  would 
have  no  religious  feelings. 

infirmior,  ‘a  weaker  brother’  (Palmer). 

unus  multorum,  eis  rCiv  ttoWCiv,  an  ordinary  person. 

72.  alias  loquar.  With  this,  Aristius  goes  away. 

73.  surrexe  =; surrexisse,  cf.  erepsemus  I.  5.  79.  For  the  con- 
struction  cf.  11.  4.  83,  A  en.  I.  37  mene  incepto  desistere  victam ,  and 
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nigrum,  ‘unlucky.’  For  the  contrary  cf.  C.  I.  36.  10  Cressa  ne 
careat  pulchra  dies  nota. 

74.  sub  cultro,  as  a  victim. 

venit  obvius.  It  is  to  be  supposed  that  the  adversary  is  going  to 
court,  when  he  meets  the  bore,  who  is  defendant,  strolling  away  from  it. 

75.  adversarius.  The  action  of  the  bore’s  adversary  here  is  very 
fully  discussed  by  Mr  Roby  in  Journal  of  Philology  XIII.  pp.  236 — 241. 

The  rule  laid  down  in  the  XII.  Tables  is  given  by  Porphyrion,  si  in¬ 
tus  vocat,  ito:  ni  it,  antestamino,  igitur  em  capito,  i. e.  ‘if  the  plaintiff 
summons  a  man,  let  him  (the  defendant)  come  into  court :  if  he  does 
not  come,  let  the  plaintiff  claim  a  witness  and  arrest  him.’  The 
vadimonium  was  merely  a  renewal  of  the  consent  to  come  into  court. 
Hence  Mr  Roby  concludes  that  1  there  is  no  cause  to  doubt  that  this 
passage  of  Hor.  was  quite  in  accordance  with  the  practice,  and  that  011 
breach  of  a  vadimonium,  whether  the  breach  were  actual  or  plainly 
imminent,  the  right  of  compulsion  revived.’ 

On  the  question  why  did  the  adversary  (assumed  to  be  plaintiff) 
arrest  the  bore  (assumed  to  be  deft. )  instead  of  getting  judgment  by 
default,  Mr  Roby  explains  that  default  did  not  lead.  to  summary 
judgment,  but  merely  to  a  declaration  of  bankruptcy  which  opened 
cumbrous  proceedings  in  which  the  plaintiff  would  not  fare  any  better 
than  the  other  creditors  of  the  defendant.  Hence  the  adversary  would 
naturally  prefer  to  have  the  defendant  present  and  to  get  judgment  on 
his  claim  at  once. 

76.  antestari,  probably  a  shortened  form  of  antetestari.  It  means 

‘  to  claim  a  person  as  witness  to  an  arrest.’  This  was  done  by  saying  i 
memento  quod  tu  mihi  in  illa  causa  testis  eris  and  touching  his  ear,  a 
proceeding  which  is  thus  explained  by  Pliny  [N.  H.  XI.  251):  est  in 
aure  ima  memoriae  locus,  qtiem  tangentes  antesta7?iur.  The  whole  pro- 
cess  appears  in  these  lines  of  Plautus  ( Persa  745)  TpnXIf  ^ 

S.  Age,  ambula  in  ius,  leno.  D.  quid  me  in  ius  vocas?  A, 

S.  Illi  apud  praetorem  dicam,  sed  ego  in  iits  7 /oco. 


D.  Nonne  antestaris?  S.  tuane  causa,  carnufex, 

Quoiquam  tnortali  libero  aures  atteram  ? 
ego  vero  indicates  alacrity,  as  Ter.  Eun.  591  ego  illut  vero  item  feci 
ac  lubens. 

77.  clamor  utrimque.  The  bore  and  his  adversary  shout  at  one 
another  and  cause  a  crowd  to  assemble. 

78.  Apollo,  a  parody  of  Iliad  XX.  443  rbv  S’  e^ijpira^ey  A-rriWui'. 
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Satire  X. 

This  Satire  is  obviously  intended  as  the  epilogue  to  Book  I.  In  it 
Hor.  (i)  explains  his  criticisms  of  Lucilius,  which  appear  to  have  given 
offence :  (2)  gives  his  reasons  for  writing  satire,  and  (3)  names  the  critics 
whom  he  hopes  to  please.  This  last  passage  is  in  the  nature  of  an 
advertisement  and  probably  indicates  that  this  was  the  first  book  that 
Hor.  ventured  to  publish.  The  critics  whom  he  names  were  friends  of 
his,  and  the  book  was  issued  under  their  ‘  distinguished  patronage.’ 

1.  incomposito,  ‘inelegant.’  There  is  a  pun  on  the  literal  and 
metaphorical  meanings  of  pes. 

dixi.  The  ref.  is  to  4.  8  where  Lucilius  is  described  as  durus 
componere  versus. 

2.  tam  with  inepte,  on  which  cf.  3.  49  n.  fautor  a  ‘  devotee.’ 

3.  sale.  There  is  a  pun  on  the  meanings  of  sal,  viz.  ‘  salt  ’  and 
‘  wit’:  cf.  Epp.  11.  2.  60  sale  nigro.  Salt,  or  probably  soda,  was  used 
in  scouring  ( defricare ). 

4.  laudatur.  The  ref.  is  4.  7  where  Lucilius  is  called  facetus, 
emunctae  naris,  charta  is  a  sheet  of  papyrus,  a  ‘page.’ 

5.  nec  tamen  —  attamen  non,  as  in  Epp.  I.  7.  23. 

sic,  i. e.  on  the  principle  that  wit  is  ali  that  is  necessary  to  a  poet. 

6.  Laberi.  D.  Laberius,  a  Roman  knight  (b.c.  105 — 43),  was  a 
remarkable  writer  of  mimi,  or  farces  taken  from  contemporary  life. 
Macrobius  (Satum.  II.  7.  1)  relates  that  he  was  compelled,  by  Julius 
Caesar,  to  act  in  one  of  his  own  mimes,  and  quotes  the  prologue  which 
he  spoke  on  that  occasion.  (It  is  also  in  A.  Gellius  vm.  [5.)  It 
contains  the  fine  warning  to  tyrants  necesse  est  multos  timeat  quem  multi 
liment.  Cicero  ( Fam .  XII.  18.  2)  saw  the  performance. 

mimos.  These  plays  seem  to  have  been  funny  but  always  indecent, 
cf.  Ovid,  Tr.  11.  497,  quid  si  scripsissem  mimos  obscena  iocantis. 

9.  brevitate,  ‘terseness.’ 

11.  tristi,  ‘  serious, ’  cf.  Epp.  1.  18.  89  oderunt  hilarem  tristes 
tristemque  iocosi. 

12.  defendente  vicem,  ‘  maintaining  the  part.’  For  defendente  cf. 
A.  P.  193  actoris  partis  chorus  officiumque  virili  Defendat,  and  for 
vicem  (‘function’)  cf.  A.  P.  304  fungar  vice  cotis. 

13.  urbani,  ‘a  polished  man  of  the  world.’  The  various  qualities 
connoted  by  urbanus  and  urbanitas  are  diseussed  by  Quintilian  Ius/. 
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vi.  3.  102 — 112.  The  following  definitiori  of  urbanus  was  given  by 

Domitius  Marsus  after  Cato:  urbanus  homo  erit . qui  in  sermonibus, 

circulis,  conviviis,  itet)i  in  contionibus,  omni  denique  loco  ridicule  com- 
modeque  dicet.  Quintilian  objects  to  this  definition  on  the  ground  that 
it  includes  too  much  and  too  little,  for  some  urbane  dicta  are  not  jokes 
and  some  jokes  are  not  urbane  dicta.  He  concludes  that  urbanitas 
consists  non  tam  in  singulis  dictis  quam  in  toto  colore  dicendi.  The 
vvord  ‘elegant’  as  used  in  the  xSth  century  is  the  nearest  equivalent  to 
urbanus,  e.g.  ‘elegant  minds’  (Steele),  ‘elegant  arts’  etc. 

14.  extenuantis,  ‘reducing.’  The  urbanus  does  not  crush  his 
opponent  by  sheer  force  either  of  abuse  or  of  argument. 

acri,  neuter  ‘severity.’  Of  the  truth  of  the  maxim  here  inculcated, 

'  Don  Quixote  ’  is  the  classical  example. 

15.  secat,  ‘decides  great  issues,’  as  Epp.  1.  16.  42  quo  multae 
magnaeque  secantur  iudice  lites. 

16.  illi — quibus — viris.  For  the  attraction  of  viris  into  the  re¬ 
lative  clause,  cf.  4.  2,  where  the  same  subject  is  treated  in  the  same 
connexion. 

17.  stabant,  ‘succeeded,’  a  technical  term  for  success  on  the  stage. 
Cf.  Epp-  II.  1.  176  securus  cadat  an  recto  stet  fabula  talo,  Ter.  Phorm. 
prol.  9  Quod  si  intelligeret  olim  cum  stetit  nova  Actoris  opere  magis 
stetisse  quam  sua. 

18.  Hermogenes.  See  3.  129  n.  There  is  a  sneer  in  pulcher.  It 
is  evident  that  Hermogenes  and  his  friends  had  raised  an  outcry  against 
Hor.’s  criticisms  of  Lucilius. 

simius.  Porphyrion  says  this  person  was  the  Demetrius  of  1.  90, 
and  that  he  was  called  simius  on  account  of  his  small  stature.  Vulpius 
(see  p.  100)  suggested  that  the  simius  was  Propertius,  who  was  un- 
doubtedly  thin,  and  undoubtedly  an  admirer  of  Calvus  and  Catullus 
(see  Postgate’s  Select  Elegies  of  Prop.  p.  xxxv.).  Whoever  the  person 
was,  there  might  be  three  reasons  for  calling  him  simius,  viz.  his  small 
stature,  or  his  ugliness,  or  his  imitative  habits. 

19.  Calvum.  C.  Licinius  Calvus  (b.C.  82 — 47),  equally  dis- 
tinguished  as  an  orator  and  as  a  poet.  He  wrote  elegies  and  an 
epic  poem  called  Io. 

Catullum.  C.  Valerius  Catullus  of  Verona  (b.C.  87 — 54),  the  most 
spontaneous  of  all  Roman  poets,  except  perhaps  Lucretius.  Hor.,  who 
cared  more  for  finish  of  workmanship  than  for  ardour  of  inspiration,  did 
not  admire  him. 

cantare  perhaps  means  ‘to  recite  in  sing-song,’  as  often  in  Quin- 
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tilian.  But  it  may  be  a  contemptuous  allusion  to  the  profession  of  the 
simius.  Hermogenes  was  certainly  a  singing-master  (see  1.  91). 

20.  at  magnum.  A  fautor  of  Lucilius  is  supposed  to  say  this. 

Graeca  Latinis.  The  fragments  of  Lucilius  contain  many  lines  of 

the  sort  which  would  now  be  called  ‘  macaronic,’  e.g.  xvm.  1.  1  nunc 
censes  KoXKnr\bKo.p.ov  KaWLatpvpov  illam. 

21.  seri  studiorum,  d\^i/j.a6eis,  ‘  late-learners.’  For  the  gen.  cf. 

Aen.  v.  73  maturus  aevi,  Roby  L.  G.  §  1320.  1  1  , 

quine,  qui  is  nom.  plur.  This  -ne  was  regarded  by  Pnscian  as  an 
affirmative  particle,  so  that  quine  putetis  =  quippe  qui  putetis.  Many 
exx.  of  its  use  are  quoted  from  comedy :  e.g.  Plaut.  Rud.  860  quid  ego 
deliqui  ?  Ph.  rogas  ?  quine  arrabonem  a  me  accepisti  etc.  See  also 
Catullus  64.  180  and  184.  It  is  clearly  different  from  the  interrogative 
-ne  seen  in  11.  3.  295  quone  malo  mentem  concussa  l  Keller  ( Epileg . 
ad  loc.)  thinks,  as  Bentley  did,  that  qui  is  the  instrum.  case  and  quine 
putetis  =  ‘  why  should  you  think  ?  ’ 

22.  Pitholeonti.  This  person  is  said  to  have  been  properly  called 
M.  Otacilius  Pitholaus,  a  freedman  from  Rhodes,  who  attacked  Caesar 
in  epigrams  which  contained  Greek  words  mixed  with  Latin.  The 
form  Pitholeon  appears  to  stand  for  Pitholaus  (which  would  not  scan) 
as  Timoleon  for  Timolaus. 

23.  concinnus,  ‘blended,’  a  technical  term  of  the  wine-trade  :  cf. 
cinnus  and  concinnatum  vinum  (Cato  R.  R.  114). 

24.  nota,  ‘  brand,’  properly  the  label  on  the  amphora,  recording 
the  date  and  place  of  the  vintage  (C.  II.  3.  8).  Chian  wine  was  sweet, 
Falernian  dry. 

25.  cum — Petilii.  ‘  When  you  make  verses  only,  or  also  when  you 
are  pleading.  ’  Petilii.  See  4.  94  n. 

facias,  subj.  as  part  of  dependent  question  :  percontor  num  suavior 
sit,  cum. 


27.  scilicet,  ironical,  ‘do  you  mean  to  say  that.’ 

Latine,  ‘  in  Latin.’  Bentley,  while  allowing  that  Latine  caussas 
orare  is  good  Latin,  denies  that  Latine  caussas  exsudare  is  possible.' 
He  explains  patris  Latini  to  mean  ‘  father  Latinus.’  This  leaves  him 
in  a  difficulty  with  Pedius  and  Publicola,  which  he  explains  away  by 
supposing  that  these  orators  were  against  Petillius  and  caussas  stands  in 
effect  for  caussam. 

28.  Pedius.  The  cognomen  Publicola  is  applied  to  him  by  the 
scholiasts,  though  it  would  seem  to  belong  more  properly  to  Corvinus, 
who  was  a  Valerius  and  certainly  had  a  brother  L.  Gellius  Publicola  (see 
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1.  85  n.).  It  is  said  that  Pedius  was  also  a  brother  of  Corvinus,  but 
had  been  adopted  by  Q.  Pedius,  who  was  consul  suffectus  with  Octavian 
in  B.c.  43  and  died  that  year. 

M.  Valerius  Messalla  Corvinus  (circa  B.c.  70 — a.d.  3)  was  the  friend 
of  Tibullus  and  of  Ovid.  He  fought  at  Philippi  against  Octavian  and 
at  Actium  on  his  side.  He  was  in  great  demand  as  an  advocate  and 
usually  spoke  on  the  defendant’s  behalf.  Cf.  C.  111.  21. 

exsudet,  ‘  hammers  out  his  pleas  with  the  sweat  of  his  brow.’ 

29.  patriis,  sc.  verbis. 

30.  foris  petita,  ‘  foreign.’ 

Canusini.  The  inhabitants  of  Canusium  in  Apulia,  being  on  the 
border  of  Magna  Graecia,  are  said  to  have  spoken  Oscan  and  Greek 
indifferently,  or  a  mixture  of  both. 

31.  atque  ego.  In  effect  ‘and  I  have  this  special  objection  to  Greek 
in  a  Latin  author,  that  Quirinus  expressly  forbade  me  to  write  Greek.’ 

32.  versiculos,  probably  epigrams. 

Quirinus,  i.e.  Romulus  himself,  C.  111.  13.  15,  Epod.  16.  13. 

33.  post — vera,  cf.  Ovid,  II er.  19.  195,  tiatnque  sub  auroram  iam 
dormitante  lucerna ,  somnia  quo  cerni  tempore  vera  solent.  Also  Hom. 
Od.  IV.  841,  Moschus  2.  2. 

34.  in  Silvani — ligna.  The  Greek  proverb  corresponding  is  7 XaOx’ 
’A dr/vafe  Ar.  Birds  301.  The  French  say  porter  de  Feau  d  la  mer. 

ac,  with  compar.  Epod.  12.  14. 

35.  implere  probably  means  ‘  to  fili  up,’  as  if  they  were  not  full 
already:  but  possibly  ‘to  swell,’  ‘  enlarge,’  as  II.  4.  30. 

36.  turgidus  Alpinus.  This  person  is  probably  he  of  whorn  it  is 
said,  in  11.  5.  41,  pingui  tentus  omaso  Furius  hibernas  cana  nive  conspuet 
Alpes.  He  appears  to  have  been  a  fat  man  as  well  as  a  turgid  poet. 
He  is  identified  with  Furius  Bibaculus  of  Cremona  who  lampooned 
Octavian  (Tac.  Ann.  iv.  34). 

iugulat,  ‘  butchers,’  with  a  sneer  doubtless  at  Furius’  unpoetical  use 
of  the  word.  \  6  **  M 

Memnona.  The  p6et  must  have  written  an  epic,  like  the  Aethiopis 
of  Arctinus,  founded  on  the  legend  that  Memnon  the  Ethiopian  came  to 
help  the  Trojans  and  was  slain  by  Achilles. 

37.  defingit — caput.  The  poet  is  said  to  have  written  an  epic  on 
Caesar  in  Gaul,  which  involved  a  description  of  the  Rhine.  The  sneer 
is  probably  at  luteum  which  means  ‘made  of  mud  ’  whereas  Furius  used 
it  for  limosum  or  lutulentum ,  ‘  muddy.’  He  ‘  moulds  the  Rhine  a  head 
of  mud.’ 
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haec  ludo  (cf.  4.  139).  For  ludo  in  tlie  sense  of  writing  sportive 
poetry,  cf.  C.  I.  32  siquid  vacui  sub  umbra  lusimus. 

38.  aede,  some  temple  used  for  recitations. 

Tarpa.  Sp.  Maecius  Tarpa,  named  also  in  A.  P.  387  as  a  judicious 
critic  of  literature.  He  was  the  connoisseur  in  sculpture  who  chose  the 
statues  with  which  Pompey  decorated  his  theatre  (Cic.  Fam.  vii.  1). 

39.  theatris,  dat.,  but  whether  after  redeant  or  spectanda  is 
doubtful. 

40.  meretrice — Davo — Chremeta.  These  are  stock  characters  of 
the  palliata  (or  Latin  comedy  of  Greek  life).  Davus  and  Chremes,  for 
instance,  occur  in  the  Andria  and  Phoi-mio  of  Terence.  The  ablatives 
go  with  comis. 

41.  comis,  acc.  plur.  ‘  amusing,’  suggesting  comoedia. 

libellos.  The  plays  of  Fundanius  were  apparently  not  meant  for 
the  stage. 

42.  Fundani.  Nothing  is  known  of  this  writer.  He  is  introduced 
again  in  11.  8,  and  there  gives  an  account  of  the  dinner  of  Nasidienus. 

Pollio.  C.  Asinius  Pollio,  a  very  distinguished  man,  to  whom 
C.  II.  1  is  addressed.  He  gained  a  triumph  for  victories  in  Dalmatia 
B.c.  39,  and  was  afterwards  highly  distinguished  in  literature  as  critic, 
historian  and  writer  of  tragedies.  He  founded  the  first  public  library  in 
Rome,  and  is  said  to  have  introduced  the  fashion  of  public  recitation  of 
new  works.  He  died  B.c.  4,  aged  80. 

43.  facta,  cf.  A.  P.  287  celebrare  domestica  facta,  pede  ter 
percusso,  i. e.  in  iambic  trimeters,  in  which  the  ictus  falis  thrice. 

forte  epos,  ‘the  gallant  epic.’  acer,  ‘fiery,’  as  4.  46. 

44.  Varius.  See  5.  40  n.  and  C.  1.  6.  1. 

ducit,  ‘draws  out  at  length,’  a  metaphor  from  spinning,  frequently 
used  of  writing  long  poems:  as  Ovid  Met.  I.  4  perpetuum  deducere 
carmen. 

molle  atque  facetum,  ‘the  graceTul  and  dainty.’  On  the  word 
facetum  Quintilian  (vi.  3.  20)  has  the  following  comment :  decoris  hanc 
magis  et  excultae  cuiusdam  elegantiae  appellationem  puto,  ideoque  in 
epistulis  Cicero  haec  Bruti  refert  verba  ‘  nae  illi  sunt  pedes  faceti  ac 
molles  ’ — quod  convenit  cum  illo  Horatiano :  ‘  molle  atque  facetum 
Vergilio'  cet.  The  reference  is  to  Vergil’s  Bucolics  and  such  pieces  as 
the  Copa,  not  to  the  Georgics,  which  were  not  finished  till  B.C.  29. 

45.  adnuerunt,  with  e  short,  as  verterunt,  Epod.  9.  17,  dederunt, 
Epp.  1.  4.  7. 

46.  hoc,  i. e.  this  sort  of  composition,  viz.  Satire. 
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Varrone  Atacino.  This  M.  Terentius  Varro  was  a  native  (born 
b.c.  82)  of  Atax  in  Gallia  Narbonensis.  He  is  to  be  distinguished  from 
Varro  Reatinus  (of  Reate).  See  Introd.  p.  xvii. 

47.  quibusdam  aliis.  The  following  names  of  satirists  have  been 
collected :  L.  Albucius  (named  by  Varro  A.  R.  III.  2.  17),  Saevius 
Nicanor  and  Lenaeus  (Suet.  Gramm.  5  and  15). 

48.  inventore  minor.  So  in  11.  1.  75  Hor.  describes  himself  as 
infra  Lucili  ingenium. 

49.  haerentem,  cf.  C.  I.  17.  27  haerentem  coronam  crinibus. 

50.  at,  as  usual  introducing  an  objection.  The  objection  here  is 
exaggerated,  for  in  4.  1  1  Hor.  had  merely  said  erat  quod  tollere  velles. 

52.  doctus,  ‘as  a  literary  artist.’  In  A.  P.  359  Hor.  says  that 
Homer  sometimes  nods  (dormitat),  but  he  does  not  specify  any  faulty 
passages. 

53.  comis  is  quoted  from  the  objector.  1  Does  not  Lucilius,  for  all 
his  urbanity  ’  etc.  mutat,  ‘  emends.’  L.  Accius  or  Attius,  writer  of 
tragedies,  was  born  b.c.  170.  Hor.  praises  him  in  F.pp.  11.  1.  56, 
A.  P.  258.  Gellius  (xvii.  2i.  49)  says  that  Lucilius  was  a  severe 
critic  of  his  predecessors. 

54.  Enni.  Introd.  p.  xvi.  gravitate  minores, ‘inferior  in  dignity.’ 
For  the  abi.  cf.  Epp.  II.  2.  183  virtute  et  honore  minores.  Servius  on 
Aen.  XI.  602  quotes  the  line  of  Ennius  sparsis  hastis  longis  campus 
splendet  et  horret,  where  Lucilius  ironically  proposed  as  an  improvement 
horret  et  alget.  Elsewhere  (Fr.  9.  16)  he  puts  the  annals  of  Ennius  on  a 
level  with  Homer. 

55.  non  ut  —  ut  non,  cf.  5.  33. 

57.  illius.  Elsewhere  Hor.  always  scans  illius  (eleven  times  :  e.g. 

C.  iv.  13.  18). 

dura,  cf.  4.  8  durus  componere  versus. 

58.  magis  factos,  ‘more  polished,’  cf.  Cic.  De  Or.  III.  48.  184 
oratio  quae  quidem  sit  polita  atque  facta  quodam  modo. 

59.  mollius,  of  easy  movement,  as  in  9.  24. 

ac,  with  compar,  as  1.  34. 

claudere,  cf.  concludere  4.  40. 

60.  hoc,  abi.  in  apposition  with  and  summing  up  pedibus  quid 
claudere  senis,  cf.  1.  78. 

amet,  used  of  habit,  as  4.  87.  scripsisse.  The  tense  indicates  the 
poet’s  pride  in  having  got  through  his  200  lines  before  lunch. 

61.  Etrusci.  This  Cassius  Etruscus  is  not  otherwise  known.  The 
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joke  about  him  is  that,  after  his  death,  he  was  bumt  on  a  pyre  made  of 
his  own  books. 

63.  capsis,  cf.  4.  22  n. 

64.  ambustum,  perhaps  a  jocular  expression,  ‘toasted,’  though 
ambustus  is  used  for  combustus  in  C.  iv.  11.  25. 

fuerit.  ‘  Granted  that  Lucilius  was.’ — The  construction  is  a  rhe- 
torical  command  used  concessively  (Roby  L.  G.  §  1620,  1622),  cf. 
Cic.  Fin.  II.  19  esto:  fecerit ,  si  ita  vis,  Torquatus  propter  suas 
utilitates. 

66.  Graecis  intacti  carminis.  Many  edd.  think  the  allusion  must 
be  to  satire,  of  which  Quintilian  says  satira  tota  nostra  est  (see  Introd. 
p.  xvi.)  and  of  which  Hor.  has  already  (1.  48)  called  Lucilius  the  inventor. 
Hence  Palmer,  forinstance,  translates  ‘than  an  inventor  of  a  new  branch 
of  poetry  unattempted  by  the  Greeks  (might  be  expected  to  be).’  But 
Hor.  (in  4.  6)  most  emphatically  States  that  Lucilius  was  dependent  on 
the  Greeks,  and  auctor  may  mean  ‘composer,’  not  ‘inventor’  (as  A.  P. 
46  promissi  car?ninis  auctor).  The  meaning  therefore  may  be  ‘than 
the  composer  of  a  new  branch  of  poetry,  unattempted  by  the  Greeks, 
would  have  been.’  In  fact,  Lucilius  is  limatior  than  he  would  have 
been  without  Greek  influence.  Schiitz  thinks  the  auctor  in  question  is 
Ennius,  whose  satirae  were  of  purely  Italian  descent.  If  intactus  could 
mean  ‘unaffected  by  Greek  influence,’  the  ref.  might  be  to  writers  of 
Saturnian  verse. 

67.  poetarum  seniorum,  e.g.  Accius,  Pacuvius,  Plautus. 

turba,  ‘crowd,’  ‘ruck.’ 

ille  =  Lucilius. 

69.  detereret,  sc.  lima,  ‘would  file  off  many  asperities’  (Palmer). 

recideret,  sc.  falce,  ‘  would  cut  off  trailing  branches.’ 

71.  vivos,  ‘to  the  quick.’  Cf.  Persius  1.  106  nec  pluteum  caedit 
nec  demorsos  sapit  ungues. 

72.  vertas.  The  Roman  stilus  had  a  pointed  end  for  writing  on 
wax  and  a  flat  end  for  erasures. 

iterum,  with  legi. 

73.  scripturus  contains  the  protasis.  ‘  If  you  mean  to  write  what 
is  worth  reading  twice,  you  will  often  erase  and  will  not  be  anxious  for 
the  admiration  of  the  crowd.’ 

75.  vilibus  in  ludis,  1  in  cheap  schools  ’ :  cf.  6.  72.  Cheap  schools 
would  use  a  cheap  book.  The  rnaster  would  dictate  and  the  pupils 
would  either  write  or  learn  by  heart,  cf.  Epp.  11.  1.  71. 
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76.  equitem,  in  effect  ‘  respectable  people,’  as  Epp.  11.  1.  187, 

A.  P.  248. 

77.  explosa,  ‘  when  hissed  off  the  stage.’  Arbuscula  was  an  actress 
whom  Cic.  saw  with  pleasure  (AU.  IV.  15.  6). 

78.  cimex.  It  is  unknown  who  Pantilius  was  or  why  he  is  called 
cimex.  Bugs  bite  and  are  malodorous. 

79.  Demetrius.  See  1.  18  n. 

80.  Fannius.  See  4.  21  n.  Hermogenes  3.  129  n. 

81.  Plotius,  5.  40  n.  Varius,  ibid. 

82.  Valgius.  C.  Valgius  Rufus  to  whom  C.  II.  9  is  addressed. 
He  wrote  elegies  and  produced  some  prose  works  as  well.  He  was 
consul  B.c.  14. 

Octavius,  not  Caesar,  but  Octavius  Musa,  a  historian,  an  elegy  on 
whose  death  is  included  in  VergiPs  Cata/epta,  No.  14. 

optimus,  with  Fuscus.  On  him  see  9.  61  n. 

83.  Viscorum,  9.  22  n. 

84.  ambitione,  as  in  6.  52,  means  ‘  snobbishness  ’  in  the  form 
both  of  ‘  tuft-hunting  ’  and  ‘  lion-hunting.’  Hor.  names  these  men, 
not  because  they  were  prominent  nobles,  but  because  they  were 
docti. 

'  85.  Pollio,  1.  42  n.  Messalla,  1.  28  n.  His  brother  was  L.  Gellius 
Publicola,  consul  B.c.  36.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war,  he  joined 
Brutus,  but  afterwards  changed  sides.  Messalla,  Gellius  and  Bibulus 
appear  to  have  been  at  Athens  with  Hor. 

86.  Bibule.  L.  Calpurnius  Bibulus,  third  son  of  that  L.  Calpurnius 
Bibulus  who  was  consul  with  Caesar  in  B.C.  59,  and  commanded 
Pompey’s  fleet  in  B.c.  48.  This  third  son  was  a  partisan  of  Antonius, 
and  died  in  Syria  in  b.c.  31. 

Servi  is  probably  the  son  of  Ser.  Sulpicius  Rufus  who  was  consul 

B. c.  51.  He  was  one  of  the  prosecutors  of  Murena  in  B.c.  63  and  must 
have  been  much  older  than  Hor.  He  devoted  himself  to  philosophy 
and  is  praised  by  Cicero  (Fam.  IV.  3.  4  and  4.  5).  Ovid  (Trist.  11.  441). 
however,  names  one  Servius  as  a  writer  of  erotic  poetry. 

simul  bis.  This  is  the  earliest  use  of  simul  as  preposition. 

Furni.  C.  Furnius,  a  distinguished  orator,  who  is  said  to  have 
written  history.  He  was  consul  B.c.  17  at  the  time  of  the  Ludi 
Saeculares. 

candide,  ‘  candid,’  ‘  fair-minded,’  as  Epp.  I.  4.  1  Albi,  nostrorum 
sermonum  candide  iudex. 
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88.  prudens,  * intentionally,’  and  not  by  accident,  as  II.  3.  206, 
C.  1.  3.  22.  Hor.  means  that  he  could  name  more  if  he  chose. 

91.  iubeo  plorare,  xeXeijco  oifxutleiv  which  is  the  opposite  of  xafeLV 
/ceXeiiw,  the  usual  polite  formula  of  farewell.  plorare  means  both  ‘  to 
whine  ’  and  ‘  to  lament,’  and  is  here  ingeniously  applied  to  singing- 
masters,  who  are  told  to  go  and  whine  among  the  chairs  of  their  lady 
pupils.  Cf.  1.  63  n.  For  cathedras,  cf.  Juv.  vi.  91,  Martial  111.  63.  7 
inter  femineas  tota  qui  luce  cathedras  Desidet. 

92.  i,  puer.  See  Introd.  p.  xix.  Cf.  Prop.  IV.  (111.)  23.  23  i  puer 
et  ciHis  haec  aliqua  propo)ie  columna. 
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ablative  absolute  6.  15,  122 
ablative,  instrumental  6.  1 16,  8. 
43. 

ablative  of  attendant  circumstance 

2.  16 

ablative  of  description  5.  58 

ablative  of  measure  6.  13 

ablative  of  place  3.  8 

Accius  10.  53 

ad  unguem  factus  5.  32 

ad  usque=  usque  ad  1.  97,  5.  96 

advocatus  9.  38 

aerugo  4.  10 1 

aevum  6.  94 

Albius  4.  28 

Alfenus  3.  130 

Alpinus  10.  36 

ambitio  1  o.  84 

ambubaia  2.  1 

amo=‘  am  wont  ’  4.  87 

antestor  9.  76 

Anxur  5.  26 

Apella  5.  100 

afpello  5.  12 

Appian  road  5.  5 

Appius  6.  20 

Aquarius  1.  36 

Arbuscula  10.  77 

arbustum  7.  29 

«mz  1.  45 

Aricia  5.  1 

Aristius  Fuscus  9.  61 

Aristophanes  4.  1,  3 

arsis  4.  82,  9.  21 

aspergo  4.  87 

Atabulus  5.  78 

attraction  6.  15,  10.  16 

Aufidius  Luscus  5.  34 

Aufidus  1.  58 

Augustus  pp.  xiv,  xv 


balatro  2.  2 
balbutio  3.  48 
barbers  7.  3 
Barium  5.  97 
Barrus  6.  30 
Beneventum  5.  71 
Bibulus  10.  86 
Bolanus  9.  1 1 
Brundisium  5.  104 
Brutus  p.  xi ;  7.  18,  34 
buccas  inflo  1.  20 
burial-club,  slaves’  8.  8 
burial-ground  8.  12,  13 

Caesar’s  park  9.  18 

calceus  3.  32  ;  calceus  senatorius 

6.  27 

caliendrum  8.  48 
calls  6.  101 
Calvus  10.  19 
candidus  5.  41,  10.  86 
Canidia  8.  24 
Canis  7.  25 
canto  10.  19 
Canusium  5.  91,  10.  30 
capsa  4.  22 

Cassius  Etruscus  10.  61 
Catullus  10.  19 
Caudium  5.  5  1 
caupo  1.  29 
charta  5.  104,  10.  4 
Chrysippus  3.  126 
cibaria  1 .  32 
Circus  Maximus  6.  1 1 3 
cito  3.  7 

Clytaemnestra  1.  100 
coactor  6.  86 
Cocceius  5.  28 
collegium  2.  1 
communis  sensus  3.  66 
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comparison,  compendious  3.  122 

compono  1.  102,  5.  29 

concinnus  10.  23 

concludere  versum  4.  40 

concutio  3.  35 

conduco  2.  9 

confidens  7.  7 

consultus  ( iteris )  r.  10,  17 

convictor  6.  47 

coturni  5.  64 

Cratinus  4.  1 

crepida  3.  127 

Crispinus  1.  120,  4.  19 

crudus  5.  49 

crustula  1.  25 

cuckoo  7.  31 

culma  5.  73 

cupido  masc.  1.  61 

cyathus  1.  54,  6.  1 1 7 

Cyclops  dance  5.  63 

Dama  6.  38 
dancing  9.  25 
dative  after  facio  1 .  63 
Decius  6.  20 
dentistry  8.  48 
dicat  aliquis  3.  19 
Diomedes  5.  92,  7.  16 
doctus  9.  7,  10.  52 
dolo  5.  23 
</«<■0  10.  44 
dum  ne  1.  40 
durus  4.  8 

eagle’s  sight  3.  27 
echinus  6.  1 1 7 
eia  1.  18 
elementa  i.  26 
Ennius  10.  54 

Epicurus  1.49;  Epicureans  3.  111 

equus  ferus  5.  57 

-erunt  (3rd  pl.  pf.  ind.  act.)  10.  45 

esto  6.  19 

Eupolis  4.  1 

Evander  3.  91 

exemplo  est  1.  33 

Fabius  1.  14 
facetus  4.  7,  10.  44 
faenum  habet  in  cornu  3.  34 


Fannius  4.  21 
Feronia  5.  24 
ferula  3.  120 
fig-wood  8.  1 
Fonteius  Capito  5.  32 
fors  r .  2 
forsit  6.  49 
Forum  Appi  5.  3 
fractus  i-  5 
Fundanius  10.  42 
funerals  6.  43 
Furnius  10.  86 

genitive  of  description  1.  33 
genitive  of  price  6.  13 
genitive  with  ignarus  incautus 
i-  35 

glans  3.  100 
Glaucus  7.  16 
Gnatia  5.  97 
gravis  1.  4 
guttis  6.  1 1 8 

hactenus  haec  4.  63 
haurio  1.  52 
Heliodorus  5.  2 
hendiadys  3.  112,  136 
Hermogenes  3.  129,  4.  72,  9.  25, 
10.  18 

hircus  4.  92 

Horaee  pp.  ix — xvi;  1.  14,  3.  29, 
6.  48,  122,  123 
horses,  white  7.  8 
hybrida  7.  2 
hypermetry  4.  96 

imagines  6.  17 
immo  3.  20 
impleo  10.  35 
importunus  8.  6 
ineptus  3.  49 
infinitive,  prolate  4.  8 
ingluvies  2.  8 
inhians  1.  71 
interest,  rate  of  2.  14 
inversus  annus  1 .  36 
-is,  acc.  pl.  in  1.  3 
iubeo  plorare  10.  91 
iubeo  ut  4.  1 2  1 
indices  selecti  4.  123 
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ius  )(  leges  1.  9 
Janus  4.  60 

Jews  4.  143,  5.  100,  9.  69 
Juno  3.  11 

Labeo  3.  82 
Laberius  10.  6 
Laevinus  6.  r2 
laganum  6.  1 1 5 
latus  clavus  5.  3  6 
latus  obdo  3.  59 
lectus  3.  90 
libelli  4.  66 
liceo  6.  13 

lippus  1.  120,  5.  30,  7.  3 
litotes  1.  105 
loculi  6.  74 
lolligo  4.  100 

Lucilius  pp.  xvi,  xvii ;  4.  6 
ludo  10.  37 
Lydians  6.  1 

Maecenas  pp.  xiii — xv;  1.  1,  6.  1 

Maenius  3.  21 

male  3.  45 

Mamurrae  5.  37 

mantica  6.  106 

Marsyas  6.  1 20 

meals  6.  127 

Memnon  10.  36 

Menander  4.  1 

mensa  tripes  3.  13 

'mentio  4.  93 

mercator  1.  4 

Messalla  io.  28,  85 

Messius  Cicirrus  5.  52 

mi  r .  1  o 1 

mima  2.  2 

mimi  10.  6 

miror  si  1.  87 

modulator  3.  130 

momentum  1 .  8 

multus  fluens  7.  28 

Murena  5.  38 

niger  4.  85 

Nomentanus  1.  102,  8.  11 
nomina  2.  16;  =‘nouns’  3.  103 
nota  10.  24 


numquid  visi  9.  6 

Octavius  Musa  10.  82 
ohe  5.  12 

olim  1.  25,  4.  137,  6.  85 
operam  perdo  1.  8  8 
oracular  style  4.  85 
Osci  5.  54 

paetus  3.  42 
Pantilius  10.  78 
Pantolabus  8.  1 1 
parochi  5.  46 
partes  1.  18 
pastilli  4.  92 
paupertas  6.  71 
Pedius  10.  28 

periphrastic  description  5.  87 
Petillius  4.  94,  10.  25 
petorritum  6.  104 
pila  —  ‘  pillar  ’  4.  71 
pila  =  ‘  ba.ll’  5.  49 
Pitholeon  10.  22 
Plotius  5.  40 
policemen  4.  65 
Pollio  10.  42 
polypus  3.  40 
pono=  ‘  invest 5  2.  13 
potis  Campanus  5.  45 
praeco  6.  86 
praeterea  1.  23 
praetexta  5.  36 
praeverto  3.  38 
preposition  postponed  1.  47 
Priapus  8.  2 
prolutus  5.  r6 

protasis  without  si  followed  by 
indicative  apodosis  3.  15 
proverbs,  Greek  9.  59,  10.  34 
Publicola  10.  28,  85 
puer  atque  puella  1.  85 

quandocumque=i  some  day’  9.  33 
quatenus  =  quoniam  1.  64,  3.  76 
quid  enim?  1.  7 
quine  10.  21 

raeda  5.  86 

reading  in  public  4.  23,  76 
refero  6 .  75 
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religio  9.  71 
reor  9.  49 

repetition  in  Horaee  2.  13 

retinacula  5.  18 

Rubi  5.  94 

Rupilius  7.  1 

Ruso  3.  86 

Sacra  Via  9.  1 
Sagana  8.  25 
Sannentus  5.  52 
satire  pp.  xvi — xix 
Satires,  chronology  of  pp.  xix — 
xxi;  proper  names  in  pp.  xxi — 
xxiii;  Latinity  of  pp.  xxiii — 
xxv ;  text  of  pp.  xxvi — xxviii ; 

scholia  on  p.  xxviii 

scrinia  1.  120 
scutica  3.  119 
1  seconcl  part  ’  9.  46 
sed  resumptive  1.  27 
seri  studiorum  10.  21 
Servius  10.  86 
Servius  Tullius  6.  9 
si  me  amas  9.  38 
simius  10.  18 
simul  prep.  10.  86 

Sinuessa  5.  40 
Sisyphus  3.  47 
snakes  at  Epidaurus  3.  27 
sodes  9.  41 
soldier’s  load  1.  5 
spiritus  4.  46 
stilus  10.  72 
sto  9.  39,  10.  17 
stock  charaeters  10.  40 
Stoics  3.  96,  123 
strijigo  2.  8 
stupeo  6.  17 
stimmoveo  9.  48 
sunt  qui  4.  24 
suspensi  reflexive  6.  74 
syncopated  fornis  5.  79 
Syrus  6.  38 

tabula  6.  74 
Tantalus  1.  68,  69 
Tarentum  6.  59 


Tarpa  10.  38 
Tarpeian  rock  6.  39 
temere  3.  67 
tetrarchs  3.  12 
theatre,  seats  in  6.  40 
Tigellius  2.  3,  3.  3 
Tillius  6.  24,  107 
timeo  with  inf.  4.  23 
tiro  2.  16 
titulus  6 .  17 
tmesis  1.  86,  9.  33 
toga  3.  31  . 
totus  in  9.  2 
trado  9.  47 
trecenti  5.  12 
trigon  6.  r  26 
Trivicum  5.  79 

urbanus  10.  13 
urna  1.  54 

ut  with  subj.  for  acc.  with 
1.  108 
ut  pote  4.  24 

vades  dare  1.  11,  9.  36 
vador  9.  36 
valeo  1 .  14 
Valerius  6.  12 
Valgius  10.  82 
vappa  1.  104 

Varius  p.  xii;  5.  40,  9.  23 

Varro  Atacinus  io.  46 

varus  3.  47 

Venusia  6.  73 

verax  Liber  4.  89 

verba  =  ‘  verbs  ’  3.  103 

verba  dare  3.  22 

vereor  ut  3.  120 

Vergil  p.  xii;  5.  40 

Vesta  9.  35 

viator  5.  16 

villula  5.  45 

vindemiator  7.  30 

virtus  3.  42 

Viscus  9.  22 

witchcraft  8.  19 — 30,  42 


cambkidge:  frinted  by  j.  a  c.  f.  clay,  at  tue  university  tress. 
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COMPLETE  LIST. 


GREEK. 


A  uthor 

Work 

Editor 

Pric» 

Aeschylus 

Prometheus  Vinctus 

Rackham 

2/6 

Aristophanes 

Aves — Plutus — Ranae 

Green 

3/6  each 

>  > 

Vespae 

Graves 

3/6 

y  y 

Nubes 

3 /6 

Demosthenes 

Olynthiacs 

Glover 

2 16 

Euripides 

Heracleidae 

Beck  &  Headlam  3/6 

»» 

Hercules  Furens 

Gray  &  Hutchinson  2/- 

J  » 

Hippolytus 

Hadley 

2/- 

yy 

Iphigeneia  in  Aulis 

Headlam 

2/6 

yy 

Medea 

yy 

2/6 

y  t 

Hecuba 

Hadley 

2/6 

yy 

Helena 

Pearson 

Iu  the  Press 

yy 

Alcestis 

Hadley 

2/6 

yy 

Orestes 

Wedd 

4 16 

Herodotus 

Book  v 

Shuckburgh 

3/- 

yy 

»  VI,  VIII,  IX 

J> 

4/-  each 

yy 

,,  VIII  I — 90,  IX  1—89 

y  y 

2/6  each 

Homer 

Odyssey  IX,  x 

Edwards 

2/6  each 

>» 

»  XXI 

y  y 

2/- 

yy 

„  XI 

Nairn 

2/- 

yy 

Iliad  vi,  xxii,  xxm,  xxiv 

Edwards 

2/-  each 

yy 

Ili  ad  IX,  x 

Lawson 

2/6 

Lucian 

Somnium,  Charon,  etc. 

Heitland 

3/6 

yy 

Menippus  and  Timon 

Mackie 

3/6 

Plato 

Apologia  Socratis 

Adam 

3/6 

»» 

Crito 

yy 

2/6 

yy 

Euthyphro 

yy 

2/6 

yy 

Protagoras 

J.  &  A.  M.  Adam  4/6 

Plutarch 

Demosthenes 

Holden 

4/6 

yy 

Gracchi 

yy 

61- 

yy 

Nicias 

yy 

5/- 

yy 

Sulla 

yy 

61- 

,, 

Timoleon 

yy 

61- 

Sophocles 

Oedipus  Tyrannus 

Jebb 

4/- 

Thucydides 

Book  111 

Spratt 

5 /■ 

99 

Book  VI 

J  I 

In  the  Press 

9  9 

Book  VII 

Holden 

ii- 

I 
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GREEK  continucd. 


Author 

Work 

Editor 

Price 

Xenophon 

Agesilaus 

Hailstone 

2/6 

»> 

Anabasis  Vol.  I.  Text 

Pretor 

3/- 

»  j 

„  Vol.  11.  Notes 

»  * 

4/6 

»» 

„  I,  n 

yy 

4/- 

>> 

,,  I,  111,  IV,  V 

yy 

2/-  each 

»> 

„  II,  VI,  VII 

yy 

2/6 

> » 

Hellenics  I,  Ii 

Ed  wards 

3/6 

»> 

Cyropaedeia  I,  II  (2  vols.) 

Holden 

6/- 

»» 

„  III,  IV,  V 

yy 

5/- 

»» 

„  VI,  VII,  VIII 

y> 

5/- 

>» 

Memorabilia  11 

Edwards 

2/6 

Bede 

LATI  N. 

Eccl.  History  m,  iv 

Lumby 

7/6 

Caesar 

De  Bello  Gallico 

Com.  1,  m,  vi.  vili 

Peskett 

1/6  each 

yy 

„  II— III,  and  vil 

yy 

2/-  each 

yy 

„  I— III 

yy 

3/- 

yy 

„  1V-V 

yy 

1/6 

y» 

De  Bello  Civili.  Com.  1 

Peskett 

3/- 

yy 

,,  ,,  Com.  III 

yy 

2/6 

Cicero 

Actio  Prima  in  C.  Verrem 

Cowie 

1/6 

yy 

De  Amicitia 

Reid 

3/6 

yy 

De  Senectute 

y  » 

3/6 

y  y 

De  Officiis.  Bk  111 

Holden 

2/- 

yy 

Pro  Lege  Manilia 

Nicol 

1 16 

yy 

Div.  in  Q.  Caec.  et  Actio 
Prima  in  C.  Verrem 

Heitland  &  Cowie  ?/- 

yy 

Ep.  ad  Atticum.  Lib  11 

Pretor 

3/- 

yy 

Orations  against  Catiline 

Nicol 

2/6 

yy 

Philippica  Secunda 

Peskett 

3/6 

yy 

Pro  Archia  Poeta 

Reid 

2/- 

1/6 

yy 

,,  Balbo 

yy 

yy 

,,  Milone 

y  y 

2/6 

yy 

,,  Murena 

Heitland 

3/- 

yy 

,,  Plancio 

Holden 

4/6 

yy 

,,  Sulla 

Somnium  Scipionis 

Reid 

3 /6 

yy 

Pearman 

2/- 
1/6  each 

Cornelius  Nepos  Four  parts 

Shuckburgh 

Horaee 

Epistles.  Bk  1 

yy 

2/6 

yy 

Odes  and  Epodes 

Gow 

5/- 

y  y 

Odes.  Books  1,  m 

y  y 

2/- 

l/6  each 

y  y 

,,  Books  11,  iv ;  Epodes  ,, 

yy 

Satires.  Book  i 

al¬ 

ii- 

Juvenal 

Satires 

Duff 

2 
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LATIN  continued. 


Author 

IV  ork 

Editor 

Price 

Livy 

Book  i 

Edwards 

In  the  Press 

it 

„  n 

Conway 

2/6 

it 

„  IV,  VI,  IX,  XXVII 

Stephenson 

2/6  each 

tt 

»  V 

Whibley 

a/6 

tt 

,,  XXI,  XXII 

Dimsdale 

2/6  each 

Lucan 

Pharsalia.  Bk  i 

Heitland  &  Haskms  i/6 

i  i 

De  Bello  Civili.  Bk  vii 

Postgate 

2/- 

Lucretius 

Book  v 

Duff 

2/- 

Ovid 

Fasti.  Book  vi 

Sidgwick 

1/6 

ii 

Metamorphoses,  Bk  i 

Dowdall 

1/6 

ii 

,,  Bk  viii 

Summers 

1/6 

Phaedrus 

Fables 

Flather 

1/6 

Plautus 

Epidicus 

Gray 

3/- 

ii 

Stichus 

Fennell 

2/6 

ii 

Trinummus 

Gray 

3/6 

Quintus  Curtius 

Alexander  in  India 

Heitland  &  Raven  2/6 

Sallust 

Catiline 

Summers 

2/- 

1  » 

Jugurtha 

»> 

Immediately 

Tacitus 

Agricola  and  Germania 

Stephenson 

3/- 

>» 

Hist.  Bk  I 

Davies 

2 16 

Terence 

Hautontimorumenos 

Gray 

il- 

Vergil 

Aeneid  i  to  XII 

Sidgwick 

1  /6  each 

i  i 

Bucolics 

it 

1/6 

a 

Georgics  I,  II,  and  III,  iv  „ 

2/-  each 

it 

Complete  Works,  Vol.  i, 

Text  ,, 

3/6 

)> 

a  tt  V ol.  II, 

Notes  ,, 

4/6 

FRENCH. 


The  Volumes  marked  *  contain  Vocahulary. 

About  Le  Roi  des  Montagnes  Ropes 

al¬ 

Biart 

Quand  j’etais  petit,  Pts  1,  11 
L’Art  Poetique 

Boielle 

ii-  each 

Boileau 

Nichol  Smith 

2/6 

Cornellle 

La  Suite  du  Menteur 

Masson 

2/- 

11 

Polyeucte 

Braunholtz 

2/- 

De  Bonnechose 

Lazare  Hoche 

Colbeck 

2/- 

n 

Bertrand  du  Guesclin 

Leathes 

2/- 

* 

11 

,,  Part  11 

Louis  XI 

1  1 

1/6 

Delavigne 

E  ve 

2/- 

)  ♦ 

Les  Enfants  d’Edouard 

1  1 

Clapin  &  Ropes 

2/- 

De  Lamartine 

Jeanne  d’Arc 

1/6 

De  Vigny 

La  Canne  de  Jonc 

E  ve 

1/6 

*Dumas 

La  Fortune  de  D’Artagnan 

Ropes 

2/- 

*Enault 

Le  Chien  du  Capitaine 

Verrall 

2/- 

n 


o 


THE  T1TT  PRESS  SERIES. 
FRENCH  continued. 


Author 

Work 

E  ditor 

Price 

Erckmann - Cliatrian  La  Guerre 

Clapin 

3/- 

)) 

Waterloo 

Ropes 

?> 

3/- 

y  i 

Le  Blocus 

3/- 

j  j 

Madame  Therese 

J  > 

3/- 

j  ) 

Histoire  d’un  Conserit 

J  i 

3/- 

Gautier 

Guizot 

Voyage  en  Italie  (Selections) 
Discours  sur  1’Histoire  de  la 
Revolution  d’Angleterre 

Payen  Payne  In  the  Press 

Eve  2  /6 

Mme  de  Stael 

Le  Directoire 

Masson  &  Prothero 

2/- 

Dix  Annees  d’Exil 

»» 

2/- 

*Malot 

Remi  et  ses  Amis 

Verrall 

2/- 

* 

i» 

Remi  en  Angleterre 

5  > 

2/- 

Merimee 

Colomba 

Ropes 

2/- 

Michelet 

Louis  XI  &  Charles  the  Bold 

?  i 

2/6 

Moliere 

Le  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme 

Clapin 

1/6 

>  » 

L’£cole  des  Femmes, 

Saintsbury 

2 16 

>» 

Les  Precieuses  ridicules 

Braunholtz 

2/- 

») 

,,  ( Abridged  Edit  ion) 

Le  Misanthrope 

»» 

l/- 

»  » 

)> 

2/6 

>» 

L’ Avare 

f  J 

2/6 

Perrault 

Fairy  'l'ales 

Rippmann 

1/6 

Piron 

La  Metromanie 

Masson 

2/- 

2/‘ 

Ponsard 

Charlotte  Corday 

Ropes 

Racine 

Les  Plaideurs 

Braunholtz 

2/- 

J ) 

,,  ( Abridged  Edition) 

1  ) 

I /- 

5  J 

Athalie 

Eve 

2/- 

Saintine 

Picciola 

Ropes 

2  - 

Sandeau 

Mdlle  de  la  Seigliere 

, ,  In  the  Press 

Scribe  &  Legouv6  Bataille  de  Dames 

Bull 

2/. 

*/- 

2/- 

Scribe 

Le  Verre  d’Eau 

Colbeck 

Sedaine 

Le  Philosophe  sans  le  savoir 

Bull 

Souvestre 

Un  Philosophe  sous  les  Toits 

Eve 

2/- 

J  > 

Le  Serf  &  Le  Chevrier  de  Lorraine  Ropes 

2/- 

x/6 

3/- 

2/6 

3/- 

* 

>♦ 

Spencer 

Thierry 

»» 

Le  Serf 

A  Primer  of  French  Verse 
Lettres  sur  1’histoire  de 
France  (xiii — xxiv) 

Recits  des  Temps  Merovin- 
giens,  I — in 

J» 

Masson  &  Prothero 

Masson  &  Ropes 

Villemain 

Voltaire 

Xavier  de 

Lascaris  ou  les  Grecs  du  xve  Siecle  Masson  2/- 

Histoire  du  Siecle  de  Louis 

XIV,  in  three  parts  Masson  &  Prothero  2/6  each 
\La  Tenne  Siberienne.  Le) 

Maistre 

(  LepreuxdelaCited’AosteT 

Masson 

1/0 

4 
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GERMAN. 

The  Volumes  marked  *  contain  Vocabulary. 


A  nthor 

Work 

Editor 

Price 

*Andersen 

Eight  Fairy  Tales 

Rippmann 

2/6 

Benedix 

Dr  VVespe 

Breul 

3/- 

Freytag- 

Der  Staat  Friedrichs  des 
Grossen 

Wagner 

2/- 

11 

Die  Journal  isten 

Eve 

2/6 

Goetke 

Knabenjahre  (1749 — 1761) 

Wagner  &  Cartmell 

2/- 

11 

Ilermann  und  Dorothea 

3/6 

11 

Iphigenie 

Breul 

3 /6 

*Grimm 

Selected  Tales 

Rippmann 

3/' 

Gutzkow 

Zopf  und  Schwert 

Wolstenliobne 

3/6 

Hacklander 

Der  geheime  Agent 

E.  L.  Milner  Barry 

3/' 

Hauff 

Das  Bild  des  Kaisers 

Breul 

3/- 

11 

Das  Wirthshaus  im  Spessart 

Schlottmann 

11 

Die  Karavane 

&  Cartmell 
Schlottmann 

3 1' 
3 /- 

* 

1 1 

Der  Sheik  von  Alessandria 

Rippmann 

2/6 

Immermann 

Der  Oberhof 

Wagner 

3/- 

Klee 

Die  deutschen  Heldensagen 

Wolstenholme 

3/- 

Kohlrausch 

Das  Jahr  1813 

2/- 

Lessing 

Minna  von  Barnhelm 

Wolstenholme 

3/- 

Lessing  &  Gellert  Selected  Fables 

Breul 

3/- 

Mendelssohn 

Selected  Letters 

Sime 

3/- 

Kaumer 

Der  erste  Kreuzzug 

Wagner 

2/- 

Biehl 

Culturgeschichtliche 

Novellen 

Wolstenholme 

3/- 

19 

Die  Ganerben  &  Die  Ge- 
rechtigkeit  Gottes 

11 

3/- 

Schiller 

Wilhelm  Teli 

Breul 

2 16 

>> 

,,  (Abridgeii  Edition) 

11 

1/6 

11 

Geschichte  des  dreissigjah- 
rigen  Kriegs  Book  III. 

11 

3/- 

Maria  Stuart 

11 

3/6 

11 

Wallenstein  I.  (Lager  and 

Piccolomini) 

11 

3/6 

Wallenstein  II.  (Tod) 

1 1 

3/6 

Sybel 

Prinz  Eugen  von  Savoyen 

Quiggin 

2/6 

Uhland 

Ernst,HerzogvonSchwaben 

Wolstenholme 

3/6 

Ballads  on  German  History 

Wagner 

2/- 

German  Dactylic  Poetry 

>> 

3/- 

5 
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ENGLISH 


A  uthor 

Work 

Editor  Price 

Bacon 

History  of  the  Reign  of 

King  Henry  VII 

Lumby 

3/- 

>> 

Essays 

West  3/6  &  5/- 

)  y 

New  Atlantis 

G.  C.  M.  Smith 

1/6 

Cowley 

Essays 

Lumby 

4/- 

Defoe 

Robinson  Crusoe,  Part  I 

Masterman 

2/- 

Earle 

Microcosmogi  aphy 

West  3 /-  &  4 /- 

Gray 

Poems 

Tovey  4/-  & 

5/- 

Kingsley 

The  Heroes 

E.  A.  Gardner 

In  the  Press 

2/- 

Lamb 

Tales  from  Shakespeare 

Flather 

1/6 

Macaulay 

Lord  Clive 

Innes 

1/6 

5  y 

Warren  Plastings 

>» 

t/6 

i  j 

William  Pitt  and  Earl  of  Chatham  ,, 

2/6 

)  i 

Lays  and  other  Poems 

Flather 

1/6 

Mayor 

ASUetchof  AncientPhiloso- 

phy  from  Thales  to  Cicero 

3/6 

More 

History  of  King  Richard  III 

Lumby 

3/6 

,, 

U  topia 

ii 

3/6 

Milton 

Arcades  and  Comus 

Verity 

3/- 

»» 

Ode  on  the  Nativity,  L’Alle-) 

3/6 

gro,  11  Penseroso  &  Ly  eidas} 

M 

ii 

Sarnson  Agonistes 

»> 

3/6 

ii 

Sonneis 

»» 

1/6 

i  i 

Paradise  Lost,  six  parts 

»  2h 

each 

Pope 

Essay  on  Criticism 

\Vrest 

2/- 

Scott 

Marmion 

Masterman 

3/6 

ii 

Lady  of  the  Lake 

Flather 

2 16 

ii 

Lay  of  the  last  Minstrel 

2/- 

i  i 

Legend  of  Montrose 

Simpson 

3/6 

ii 

Lord  of  the  Isles 

Flather 

In  the  Press 

3/- 

a 

Old  Mortality 

Nicklin 

2 16 

Shakespeare 

A  Midsummer-Night’s  Dream 

Verity 

1/6 

a 

Twelfth  Night 

>> 

t/6 

a 

Julius  Caesar 

a 

1  /6 

a 

The  Tempest 

a 

1/6 

i  i 

King  Lear 

i  y 

1/6 

ii 

Merchant  of  Venice 

1/6 

i  i 

King  Richard  II 

i  y 

r/6 

a 

As  You  Like  It 

j  y 

1/6 

a 

King  Henry  V 

i  y 

1/6 

a 

Macbeth 

16 

i  i 

Hamlet 

,,  In  the  Press 

Shakespeare  &  Fletcher  Two  Noble  Kinsmen 

Skeat 

3/6 

Sidney 

An  Apologie  for  Poetrie 

Shuckburgh 

3/- 

Wallace 

Outlines  of  the  Philosophy  of 

Aristotle 

4/6 

6 
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ENGLISH  continued. 


Authar 

West 

y  y 
yy 

Carlos 

Mill 

Bartholomew 


Work  Editor 

Elements  of  English  Grammar 
English  Grammar  for  Beginners 
Key  to  English  Grammars 
Short  History  of  British  India 
Elementary  Commercial  Geography 
Atlas  of  Commercial  Geography 


Price 

2/6 

Ih 

3I6  net 

</- 

1/6 

il- 


Robinson 

Jackson 

yy 


Church  Catechism  Explained 
The  Prayer  Book  Explained.  Part  I 
,,  Part  II 


2  !- 
2/6 

In  the  Press 


MATHEMATICS. 


Ball  Elementary  Algehra 

Euclid  Books  1 — vi,  XI,  xn  Taylor 

„  Books  1 — vi  „ 

„  Books  1— iv  „ 

Also  separately 

,,  Books  1,  &  11;  III,  &  IV;  v,  &  vi;  XI,  &  xn  1/6  each 

,,  Solutions  to  Exercises  in  TayloPs 

Euclid  W.  W.  Taylor 

And  separately 

,,  Solutions  to  Bks  I — iv  ,, 

,,  Solutions  to  Books  VI.  xi  ,, 

Hobsonic  Jessop  Elementary  Plane  Trigonometry 


4 16 
5/- 
4/- 
3/- 


10/6 


Loney  Elements  of  Statics  and  Dynamics 

Part  I.  Elements  of  Statics 
„  11.  Elements  of  Dynamics 

,,  Elements  of  Hydrostatics 

„  Solutions  of  Examples,  Statics  and  Dynamics 

,,  Mechanics  and  Hydrostatics 

Smith,  C.  Arithmetic  for  Schools,  with  or  without  answers 

M  Part  I.  Chapters  I— VIII.  Elementary,  with 

or  without  answers 

,,  Part  11.  Chapters  ix— xx,  with  or  without 

answers 

Hale,  G.  Key  to  Smith’s  Arithmetic 


61- 

61- 

4/6 

7/6 

4/6 

3/6 
4 16 
7/6 

4/6 

3/6 

2/- 

2/- 

7/6 


London  :  C.  J.  CLAY  and  SONS, 
CAMBRIDGE  UNIVERSITY  PRESS  WAREHOUSE, 
AVE  MARIA  J.ANE. 

GLASGOW  :  50,  Wellington  Street. 


3Tt)c  ffiamfmljge  ISitilr  for  =>djools 
»001  J  Q  au&  (ffollegcs. 

0  0  -1  ■*»  0  General  Editors  : 

J.  J.  S.  PEKOWNE,  D.D.,  Formerly  Bishop  of  Worcester, 
A.  F.  KIBKPATBICK,  D.D.,  Eegius  Professor  of  Hebrew. 

Extra  Fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  with  Maps  when  required. 

New  Volumes. 

1  and  II  Chronicles.  Eev.  W.  E.  Barnes,  D.D.  ‘2s.  6 d.  net. 
Fsalms.  Books  II  and  III.  Prof.  Kirkpatrick,  D.D.  2s.  net. 
Fsalms.  Books  IV  and  V.  Prof.  Kirkpatrick,  D.D.  2s.  net. 
Song  of  Solomon.  Eev.  Andrew  Harper,  B.D.  Is.  6 d.  net. 

Book  of  Isaiah.  Chaps.  I. — XXXIX.  Eev.  J.  Skinnkb, 
D.D.  2s.  6 d.  net. 

- Chaps.  XL. — LXVI.  Eev.  J.  Skinner,  D.D.  2s.  6 d.  net. 

Book  of  Daniel.  Eev.  S.  E.  Driver,  D.D.  2s.  6 d.  net. 

Epistles  to  Timothy  &  Titus.  Eev.  A.  E.  Humphreys, 
M.A.  2s.  net. 

€ke  ^maller 
Camlnf&QC  33tblr  for 

Now  Ready.  With  Maps.  Price  ls.  each  volume. 
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